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SALEM. 


CHAP. XI. On the oonolnsion of the Treaty with Tipu on March 17, 1792, 
Pjbbiod t. no time was lost hy Lord OomwaUis in arranging for the adminis- 
Settlbmbmt. tration of the Ceded Districts, as they were then called. Eighteen 

days after the oonolnsion of the treaty, Captain Alexander Bead 

Collect^. appointed “ Snperintendent and Collector of the Baramahal 

and Salem (April 4> 1792).^ Lord Cornwallis, in choosing a 
military officer, acted contrary to precedent. The Company’s 
servants appear at this time to have neglected the languages of the 
people whose affairs they were appointed to administer. “ This was 
nniversally the ease,. not in the military department alone, hnt in 
the departments of jnstioe and revenne, over which civilians presi- 
ded ; and the consequence was, that all the real business of the State 
came to be transacted by native assistants and interpreters.” Such 
persons, “ brought up amid the corruptions of the capital, wore not 
to be trusted in places where English habits were unknown ; and 
the farther the power of England was pushed back from the coast, 
the more urgent became the necessity of striving to do without 
them. This was particularly the case in the Baramahill. Inhabited 
almost exclusively by Hindus, who from time immemorial had 
followed the customs of their fathers, who had never, up to the 
present moment, had any intercourse with Europeans, and wore 
moreover suffering from the effects of war recently waged among 
them, the BSxamahfil, it was felt, would require the prcsouoo of 
discreet men in order to reconcile its people to a foreign yoke ; and 
the very first requisite in the individuals appointed to conduct so 
delicate a charge was their ability to communicate directly with the 
inhabitants. There was not a civil servant in Madras com potent 
to do this ; therefore Lord Cornwallis made choice of Captain Bead 
as the fittest person to undertake the task.” ^ 

Bead selected as his Assistants Captains Munro, Graham, 
and MacLeod, Thomas Munro, who afterwards became the most 
famous of all the Governors of Madras, had been engaged on 


1 Diirijig the oonree of the Third Mysore War, each contending party from 
time to time obtained a f noting, more or less precarious, in the territory of the 
other, and on November 80, 1790, Mr. Kindersley was placed in charge of the 
Talnhs of TirnppattUr and Vaniyambadi. The tract was, according to Iho 
onatom of the time, rented out, bnt for what sum is not ascertainable. Nor was 
the occupation wholly nndistnrbod, for between January and April, 1791, the 
Bajramahal was almost entirely reposBessed by Tipn. By September, however, 
the tract in Mr, Kinderaley’s charge became more settled, and he was enabled to 
efEect a settlement with the inhabitants for the revenue of the omrent year, to 
the neb amount of Ea. 60,200. He reported, however, that the realisation of* 
even this sum would depend on the continuance of British troops in the 
country, for the protection of the inhabitants, and to impress them with confi- 
dence to carry on onltivation. 

» Gleig’s Smaller oj tl861), p. 63, 
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military duties iu the Baramahil, and was, at the time of his 
appointment as Eead^s Assistant, about 31 years of age, of which 
18 years had been passed in India. Graham, working in Erishna- 
giri under Bead’s immediate supervision, enjoyed advantages 
which were wanting to MacLeod ; his work has been to some 
extent more lasting ; of the personal interest whioh he took in 
the Division under his charge many proofs still exist, while of tho 
trust and afCeotion whioh Bead, Munro, and Graham inspired, the 
language of the people up to a recent date was sufBLoient evidence. 
MacLeod was somewhat overweighted in his charge, and too far 
away from Bead to benefit much by verbal intercourse ; and, labori- 
ously industrious and clear-sighted though he was, Bead’s forte 
did not lie in his pen. Hence, as might be anticipated, MacLeod’s 
work, though good, and, considering tho novelty and difiioulty of 
his surroundings, wonderfully good, did not come up to the 
standard of the other three, and did not stand tho tost of time so 
well. To his thorough knowledge of his District and oaroful 
administration thereof, Buchanan, a close observer, more than 
onoe bears testimony. 

The country placed in charge of Captain Bead on April 4, 
1792, included tiie present Salem District with the. exception 
of the BSilaghat Taluk of Hosur, whioh was not acquired until tho 
Treaty of 1799.^ 

To facilitate admiuistratiou, Captain Road divided the District 
into throe portions — 

(1) Tho Northern Division in charge of Captain Graham, 
with head-quarters at Erishnagiri. 

(2) The Central Division in charge of Captain Munro, with 
head-quarters at Dharmapuri. 

(.3) Tho Southern Division under Captain MacLeod, with 
hoad-quartors at Salom‘^. 

The general suporintondenco of tho whole District remained 
with Captain Bead, who made his head-quarters at Tiruppattur. 

** Haidar and Tipu had been accustomed to lease the revenues 
of extensive districts to a sot of men who paid thoir rents to the 
crown with tolerable regularity, because they squeezed more than 
double tho amount out of tho iiooossitios of tho cultivators.” Such 
a proccdont, though reproduced in miniature ton years afterwards 

1 It also included — 

(1) KattiiputtUr, transferred to Triohinopoly in 1861. 

(2) Namakkal, transferrod to Triohinopoly in 1910, 

(3) Kangundi, transferred to North Arcot in 1808. 

(4) Tiruppatttlr, traneforrod to the now District of North A root in 1911 . 

^ Further dotaiis of these charges, with their subsoquent modifications, are 

g^ven on p. 67. 
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Metlxod of 
Assessmenli.^ 


as the Zamindari Systera, was not in accordance with, tlie milder 
views of the Company, and Bead found himself face to face with 
the task of surveying and assessing the whole country.^ He had 
to collect the revenue forFasli 1202 (1792-1793), together with 
that for the portion of Fasli 1201 (March to June) during which 
the country was under British role. The task of oollection could 
not await the completion of survey and settlement, and Bead had 
to "base his first demand almost entirely on the Village Eegisters. 

Bead therefore determined to use temporarily the native 
system of collecting revenne, and to rent out the districts® under 
his charge village-war or in hobalis (groups of villages) to patels, 
or other inhahitants of character and property. 

For the regular collection of the revenue the Tahsildars were 
personally responsible, and each Tahsildar had to execute an 
agreement binding himself to remit to head-quarters the full 
amount of each instalment within seven days of the date on which 
the instalment might fall due.® On any deficit in his remittance 
after the expiry of the seven days of grace, the Tahsildar had to 
pay to Government interest at the rate of 5 per cent., his proper 
procedure being to make up from his own pocket any deficit in 
oollection, and recover the amount from the defaulting ryots with 
3 per cent, interest. The Tahsildar further bound himself to 
maintain the prescribed establishment of Eevenue servants. 

The means employed by Bead for discovering the value of the 
districts were to ascertain (1) the gross revenue as settled by 
Tipu three years before Kilaka, 1788, the year in which the 
highest revenne was realised under his government; (2) his collec- 
tions in the last year ; (3) the ryot’s estimates of tho produce on 
the ground, checked by the estimates of his own people ; and (4) 
the ofiers made by patels and others well acquainted with tho 
state of every taluk for which they became candidates. 

By duly appreciating all these statements and taking a com- 
parative view of them, Bead was enabled to form an idea of what 
each district was worth. Having found, in the course of his 
previous experience above the Ghats, that Tipn’s gross revenue 
was in general between 25 and 30 per cent, above his net 
revenue, he concluded that if his rents for the current year 
(Fasli 1202) came to 75 per cent, of his (Tipu’s) valuation, it was 
the utmost of what might be expected ; and as, by an investigation 


1 S.D.M., Vol. I, p. 211. 

* This term was formerly used for what are now called diyUions, snb- 
diviBions or taluks of a dletriot. 

* For EiBtbazLdi, see below, p. 67. 

* Tlie Kocomit wJiioh follows is taken from S,T).1I, Tol. I, 21*-9. 
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of the annual and monthly produce of ihe country, the 
remaining months of the previous JFaeli, i.e., from the date of the 
Definitive Treaty, should yield nearly a quarter of the revenue so 
ascertained, he determined that 94 (75 and •^) per cent, of 
Tipu’s revenue might he taken as the standard amount for which 
the districts might be rented. This expectation, however, was 
not fully realised, as in the end Head settled the District for 
pagodas 4,71,466, which was 8^ per cent less than Tipu^s standard 
of assessment, pagodas 6,15,221. 

As this mode of settlement necessarily involved a prolonged 
inquiry extending to the ascertainment of the dues by potty 
farmers to patels, the demand for all the districts could not bo 
concluded until after the close of 1792 ; but while it was still in 
progress, the Gfovommont instructed Captain Bead to ofifeot a 
settlement in lease for five years with the inhabitants, on rates of 
assessment so fixed that they might bo oompelled with justice to 
adhere to them for the term. 

Bead, however, did not see his way to carrying out this order 
without first obtaining more definite data on which to make such 
settlements without sacrificing the duos of G-ovomment. Ho 
obtained permission for and entered on making a survey of, and 
fixing money assessment on, lands on certain principles (hereafter 
detailed) in view to supplant the then temporary settlement by a 
lease system based on the amounts of assessments so fixed ; and 
requested Government to defer the introduction of the lease sottlo- 
mont until ho finished the survey. The Government acceded to 
his request, and Bead and his Assistants were occupied in the 
survey from 1793 to 1797. 

Road’s first settlement was a makeshift expedient, to enable him 
to oolloct the revenue with speed. With a view to introducing 
a system of quinquennial leases on an equitable basis, it was 
decided to adhere to the temporary arrangements, with such correc- 
tions as might be neoossarj, till, as the survey proooedod, they 
could bo supplanted gradually by the lease settlement, which was 
to bo formed on this general survey assessment. Read’s work, 
however, led to very different results. As soon as his hands wore at 
all free, he introduced the thin end of the wedge of the Byotwari 
System, which from those small beginnings developed into what it 
is at tho present day. Finding that, nnder the system of renting 
out by villages and hohcHiB as abovo stated, there was very im- 
proper intorforonoo on tho part of the patels, ospooially when 
making good tho deficit caused by failure of some of tho ryots by 
others was required, Bead adopted a different form of settlement 
from Fasli 1203, which is thus briefly explained by him 
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“ In the first settlement of those districts, I judged it advisable, 
from the risk I thought there was in embracing too much detail, to 
make only a village assessment of the land rent ; but, relying on the 
single ability of my Assistants, I have this year extended my original 
plan of dividing landed property. Pursuant of that, many of the 
farms composing village lands are now given in rent to the first and 
second dass of ryots below the Patels, ly which those ryots now hold 
them immediatefy of Government By that means they are advanced 
from a state of dependent servitude, and extreme poverty, to be the 
proprietors of their own farms, and to be more immediately under 
the Collector's protection ; they are freed, hy their rents being fixed, 
from the vexation of additional assessments on every favourable crop, 
and the profits of farming being thereby extended to many thousands 
more than last year is a oiroumstance proportionately in favour of 
population.*’ 


Thus the ryots now held their lands direct of Gl*ovommont, 
their rents apparently being determined with referonco to 
enquiries held in the last year, the Hamam’s registers of tho pre- 
vious year, their (ryots’) own offers and the estimates hr 
Tahaildars. 

Jji 1793 there was a considerable increase in the extent of 
cultivation ; but this was very correctly attributed to the quiet 
now enjoyed by the ryots, after a long oontinuanco of harassing 
warfare ; and it was supposed that the following year would show 
no material clmnge in the agricultural statistics of tho District. 
Ihis expectation was not realised, for 1794 showed innumorablo 
fluctuations in holdings. Nevertheless, Bead hoped “that the 
next settlement would be so near the mark, that, for tho rest 
of the time which the survey might occupy, the officers con- 
ducting it would he spared the trouble of making annual settle- 
ments as well, such yearly alterations involving them in minute 
inquiries into the oiroxunstanoes of each individual ryot, aud 
consequently oonsuming a vast quantity of time, that could other- 
wise have been devoted to the acceleration of the survey.” ^ 

ead accordingly directed that, until the survey was finished 
and Msessment fixed, the rents paid by the several ryots 
individually m FmIi 1203 should remain permanent, and that, as 
^e snrvey of ea^ district was completed, the settlemont in lease 
for ^e years -with each individual ryot should be introduced. 

He was then meditating vrhether the lease or some other 
system would best smt the condition of the Salem ryots, and 
bav^, during the ooi^se of his tours throughout the sur^^ed 
Wfcs in which the lease system had been introduced, hoard 


* Dykes, pp. 81 , 82 . 
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aumeroTis oomplaints that binding the ryots to the same lands CHAP. XI. 
for a number of years, despite constant changes in their stook and 
circumstances, produced considerable hardship, he resolved to sbttlbimjjnt. 

adopt a different mode of settlement which practically annihilated 

the lease system. Accordingly, he drew up a circular of instruc- 
tions for making future settlements, and submitted them to hie 
Assistants for a free expression of their opinions. Under 
this circular, ryots were allowed the option, of keeping lands 
either under the lease system or under annual settlements ; 
the latter mode of settlement allowing them to give up early in 
each year whatever lands they might not choose to cultivate for 
that year, and to retain for any number of years what lands 
they liked, subject to payment of assessment, provided they 
gave intimation of their wishes at the beginning of each year. 

Eead’s proposed mode of settlement had neither the approval 
of his superiors nor that of his own Assistants ; all wore for 
lease settlements, as conducive to the peimanenoy of revenue and 
the prosperity of agriculturists ; and yet Bead was so sanguine as 
to the eventual suooess of his scheme that on Dooember 10, 1796, 
he publicly and formally gave a settlement, in harmony with his 
own views, to the ryots of Salem, as their charter. The keynote 
of this charter is contained in its third paragraph : — 

** The * patkat uilam ’ ^ being- measured and valued, tho assossment of every 
individual field in it, when at the full rate, is fixed for ever; that is to say, tho 
Qororunicnt is novor to roeparo more, or roooivo loss, nor you to pay loss or more 
than the present rate, unless when ilioso fields Jiotually * dry ’ shall heroaftor be 
ooiivortod into ‘ wet *, by tho constructing of tanks, cutting of canals, or otlior 
moons that may lioreaftor be undertaken at your dosire, or with your ooneont, 
but at the expense of the Govornmont, whon tho rates will bo proportionably 
raised, according to the consoquont inorcaso of the procluoo, and in like manner 
fixed for ever. But if you carry on such works at your own expense ; plant topes 
of ]>almyraB, coconut, hamuriud, mango, orange, liiiio, or xdaubain troos ; gardou 
of betolnut, hotel leaf, sugaroano, or any othor suoli productions, on which a 
high rent has boon formerly exacted, you may dopond on I’oceiviug tho advan- 
tages aooruing from those, and from overy othor iniprovoment of your lands, 
while you continue to pay tho established rates j those constituting, except in 
the case above niontionea, tho annual demand upon thorn, on the part of tho 
Sarkar, /or ewr. Upon those principles you may rent out lands, which you 
may raise in value by tillage and mjinure, at rates greatly oxoooding ilioBarkar 
rates, if there bo a demand for thorn, while you will continue to ^my tho fixed 
rates to tho Sarkar /or everJ' 

It is strango that, tbongh. Road’s orders woro imporativo that 
ho should iuti-oduoo a lease sottlomont for five years, ho oudod by 
iutrodnoing an aunual Ryotwari Sottlemont. Road had tho conrago 
of bis oonviotions. Not only had bo tbo Board of Rovonno to 
ooutond with, but bo was at tbo ontsot strongly opposed by tbo 

1 Patkat iiilam = laud held on loasuhold toiiuro, in moilor n xjarlanoo “ Palta 
land.” 
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ablest of his Assistants Munro, and in tho end ho succoodod in 
oonvertmg Mimro to his own views.^ 

The Board, who were ignorant of the changes introduood, 
desired to be furnished soon with a report on tho survey and 
settlement, as also on the permanent settlement of districts in 
lease. Bead wished, however, that, if it should be decided whether 
the ryots would prefer the annual or lease settlement, both tho 
systems should be tried, and as the charter gave tho ryots tho 
option of choosing either, he desired to give his instruotions of 
Deoeinber 1796 a trial. The revenue of Pasli 1207 fell off to tho 
extent of pagodas 54,049 below that of Pasli 1206, and by up- 
wards of 20,000 pagodas below that of Pasli 1202, which caused 
much sensation in the Board, who asked to bo furnished with 
full information as to why the settlements in lease were oanoellod. 
Bead was unable to comply with the Board’s requisition, chiefly 
owing to pressure of other work and his iU-health. The Assist- 
ants, hiiwever, reported that the ryots, realising the advantage of 
being able to accommodate themselves to their oiroumstauoes, 
by throwing up each year all such lands as they might not bo able 
to cultivate, had cancelled their engagemente in lease. Thus 
the settlements of 1207 and 1208, during which Bead remained, 
and of subsequent years, were annual,” the assessments being 
those fixed by the survey on the lands. The lease system survived 
to a very insignificant extent. 

In October 1798, the expected communication from tho 
Board was received, calling for Colonel Bead’s final report. “ Tho 
Members of the Board of Eevenue in the strongest terms point 
out how it had been their impression all along, that tho annual 
and temporary settlement for 1794 was to bo upheld tiU progres- 
sively supplanted by quinquennial leases, as tho survey of each 
district was concluded ; whilst now, to their extreme astonishment, 
they learn for the first time, after ^e lapse of no less than four 
years, not only that neither policy has been carried out, but that 
the whole lease system, in direct opposition to the opinion of his 
three Assistants, had been formally annulled, and that, too, on 
Colonel Bead’s own responsibility, though such authority 'was 
vested in the Quvemment alone. The revenue had fallen short of 
that for 1794 by £18,900, and even below that of 1792, by as much 
as £8,750 ; and for these measures, and this sad result thereof, 
a minute explanation is peremptorily demanded.” ^ * 


Bor a history o€ the controTersy between Read and Mnnro on the merits 
of the ryotwari system see Dykes, pp. 84 to 80, 116 to 117, 137 to 139, 1C8 to 
111 Printed Selectionafrom Bietrict Records, 19^20 29 32. 

* Dykes, p. 176. ’ * 
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The required explanation was apparently never given. War OHAP, XI. 
with Tipu just then hroke out, and Read and Munro were recalled Pbmod I. 
to military duty. The former never returned to his old ohargo ; hut settlement. 

before his return to England, drew up and presented to the Board 

of Revenue a report on Salem District, Munro also never returned 
to Salem as a district ofiSloer. Thus there was no one in Salem to 
assort the merits of the system introduced by Read ; for though 
MacLeod remained behind, he never counted for much in the gradual 
formulation of Read’s policy. The way was therefore cleared for 
assimilating the policy of Madras to that of Bengal, and the 
Zamindari System was to blight the Baramahal and Talaghat. 

Read’s survey and assessment held good in aU ryotwari villages Bead’s Task, 
till the Settlement of 1871-1874, and in villages left unsettled then 
till the time of Eesettlemont. The whole of the arable lands in 
the District were minutely surveyed, the extent of each field was 
accurately ascertained, and the assessment payable thereon having 
been duly fixed according to certain rules, each and aU of these 
particulars were registered with the utmost care. In aU the 
permanently settled villages of the Talaghat and Baramahal his 
measurements and assessments obtain to the present day. 

Roughly speaking, the basis of the assessment was that the 
Q-overmnent share of the crop was fixed at, what was supposed to 
bo, one-third of the produce on dry lands, and two-fifths on wot 
lands ; but occasionally one-half on dry, and a tontli more on wot 
lands, was the share taken. 

For the survey, special establishments of native subordinates (A) Sumy, 
wore ontortainod. On proceeding to the village, the surveyor’s first 
duty was to measure the whole of the land under occupation, field 
by field, noticing at the same time who, in each case, was the 
occupant. A further measurement was then made of all lands 
which wore arable, but had not been brought under the plough 
within the memory of man ; and when a rough ostimnte had boon 
made of the remaining extent included within the village bound- 
aries, viz., jungle or barren waste, mountain or swamp, as well as 
all land covorod by water, standing or running, or set apart for 
roads, irrigation channels, building ground or ajiy other public 
purposes, (which lands, however, wore measured with more care), 
the whole area within the limits of tho village had been recorded. 

Read’s own account^ of tho survey is terse and to tho point : — 

* A knowledgo of tlio situation, oxfconfc, divisioriB and description of the 
oonnlry, being material in tlio administration of its affairs, tho first settlomeuts 
wore no sooner oomplotod, and otlior rovonuo matters put in train, than I oiiterod 
upon a geographical survey in Jtinnary 1793, and in August following I had tho 


1 S.D*M., YoL I, p. 247 (Road’s Report as summarised by Mr. R. K. Puoklo). 
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CHAP. ’XI, pleasure of presonling yonr Boao^d and Government with maps of all the districts 5 
Period I, but as these were only sketches, and inaccurate from the slender means and 
Bead’s haste with which the survey was executed, I began another in August 1794, 
Settlement, with proper instruments, and upon a much larger scalo. Prom its being impossi- 
ble for me to prosecute a business of that nature, and pay due attention to the 
many other duties of my station, I could only propose to set it on foot, and 
employed Mr, Mather, a professional surveyor, to carry it on. That proved a 
very arduous undertaking, principally on account of the unhealthinoss of the 
hills* but fortunately Mr, Mather survived repeated attacks of the hill fever, and 
finished Ms survey. 

** As exhibiting the aspect of the country in respect to hills, plains, woods 
and rivers, the true shape and extent of districts, and as containing every village 
and tank in them, it is ‘one of the most particular surveys pf the kind in 
India* and probably one of the most correct,* When it is considered that it is 
done upon a scale of one inch to a mile, that the district contains above G,000 
square miles, and that it was completed within four years and a half, it will 
appear to be a singular proof of what can be done by an individual who exorts 
himself in the service of his employers.**^ 


(B) Settle, 
ment. 


Olassifioation 
of lands . 


Oritioism of 

Bead*B 

Settlement. 


Read’s aocount of his methods of assessment is of tho greatest 
interest and importance, for it embodies in ombryo all the main 
principles of ryotwari settlement still in foroo in tho Madras 
Presidency, and eyolves them directly from tho indigenous 
system ^hich he found in vogue in Salem District in 1 792.^ See 
Appendix A, pages 61-65. 

The lands in the Central and Northern Divisions woro classed 
into dry {pu/nja) and wet {nanja)^ and in tho Southern, nndor 
MaoLeod’s rules, into dry, wet, and garden {bdglidyat), Tho 
olassifioations were made with referonoo to tho crops which 
happened to be on the ground at the time of tho survey. In parts 
of the l.alaghait, a fourth description of land was recognised, 
known as “ grass land.” 

Reading witii the lights now available, it is easy to find flaws 
in Read’s work. The assessment was too high. It invist ho 


^ The B everal taluks were surveyed as follows : 

Easli 1203 (1793-4) Tiruppatttir. Fasli 1204 (1794-5) Chentiagiri, 

Dharma-puri, OmalUr, Yaniyamhadi, KunnattUi'. Fasli 1205 (1795-(>), Salem, 
BslUr, Attm, Basipuram, Ifangavalli, Saukaridrng, Edappadi, TiruchongofUi, 
Krishuagiri, Kambaya-naUUr, Fasli 120G (1796-7), YlrugauQr, Sonclu.maugal.uu, 
Namakkal, Paramati, Peunagaram, Teukarai-kottai,Vlrahhadra-drng. Fatili 12u7 
(W97-S), Eangnndi, Malla^ipadi. 

® S.D.1I., Vol. I, pp. 247-268. Mr. FnoMe writes : “ This report, thouKli viiry 
full, and written with great ability and researoh, is so ovoi'laid with rovoimo terms 

in Tamil, Kanarese and Hindustani, with oaloolations in money and measures no 
longer on genersl use, with topographioaldesoiiptions of a country now bottiir 

known from maps, and with treatises on subjects but indirectly oonneolod witli 
the settlement, that its utility as a book of reference is almost lost ’* Mr Puoklo 
^rdingly, in summarising the report, oonyerted figures for area, grainor money 
mto twms .of aeres, Madras measui-es and rupees, respectively substituted 
Knghsb for vemaonlar revenue terms, and pruned away the disooursos on native 
ohronolegy, prevalent diseases, matter, earth, water, air, eto., with which it was 

iD.'tOTB^pOrSBd* ^ - 
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admitted that Bead and his associates erred. The ■wonder is that 
they did so much, and did it so well. It was against them that the 
survey and assessment had to a great extent to bo carried out by 
native agents, who, even when honest, could hardly avoid mistakes 
in the mass of details to which weight had to be given in making 
the classification and settlement. 

‘‘ The attention of the surveyor, it is gravely stated, was also 
given to the personal health and strength of the ryot, the q^uantity of 
his farming stock, and what small capital he might by his neighbours 
be thought possessed of ; and finally, the result thus obtained and 
corrected was eompared with the assessment paid on the field for the 
past, and what was offered for the current year. If all three amounts 
were nearly alike, the average was struck, and that was fixed as the 
final assessment.” ^ 

‘'In 1792, when the country first came under the Company’s 
Government, the revenue was fixed for that year almost entirely on 
the village registers ; and as these accounts had been the chief guide 
in the survey assessment, the fact that the final result of those 
measures gave an excess in the amount to be collected from the Salem 
District of 21 per cent., wonld at first sight seem rather inexplicable. 
But the survey brought to light a vast ^[uantity of cultivation, which, 
in the occupancy of influential ryots, had, under the native rule, 
hitherto paid no assessment ; and over a large extent of the country, 
from time to time, the favourites from the courts had succeeded in 
getting favourable rates fixed on their lands permanently. All these 
indulgences, which tended directly to lower the revenue, the survey 
assessment entirely swept away, save in certain specified cases. In 
proportion to the abilities of Read’s three Assistants and their peculiar 
fitness for such operations, would, of a consequence, be the difference 
between their temporary settlements in 1792, and the amount of 
revenue finally fixed in their respective Divisions by the sxirveys which 
they had severally oondnoted ; and their characters must have been 
somewhat dissimilar, for this difference is very great.” 

The total assessment of Munro^s Division, when corrected by 
the survey, showed an excess of less "than 4 per cent., on ‘the 
revenue temporarily fixed for 'the first year, while of the other 
two Divisions, the excess in the south was more than 30 per cent., 
and in the north, a little loss.^ 


^ Dykes, p. 38. 


* Iarftslil202. 1 

By Sturvey. 

Name of 
Settling 
OlUcor. 

Divisions. 

Bont of 
arable 
land. 

Bent of 
arublo 
land. 

Increaso, 

Per cent. 

i 

Sontliern 

Oeiitral ... .*• 

Northern 

BS. 

5,12,480 

1 6,28,800 
2 .co;jio 

(jjioisie 

5,45,604 

8,44,953 

BS. 

1,87,027 

10,888 

78,63i 

SG^ 

2^ 

MacLeod, 

Muuro. 

Graham. 

Total ... 

13,07,014 

16,90,163 

2,82,640 

m 
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PEEIOD II.— MITTA SYSTEM. 

In 1796 the ryots of Salem District were solemnly told that 
the land was theirs. In 1802 the British Government decreed 
“ that the proprietary r%ht of the soil should ho vested in the 
Zamindars and their heirs, or other lawful snooessors, for ever ’’ 
(Eegxdation XXV of 1802). But in Salem District no Zamindars 
existed. The ryots ^‘had iavariahly paid direct to Government, 
throngh the heads of their villages, or else through farmers of the 
revenue, who nndertoot that ofGlce for a term of years, — perhaps 
three, perhaps five, — ^bnt were never considered the masters of the 
land ; never were long enough in possession to become so ; and 
never were mnoh more than a match for the people from whom 
they had to collect the Government revenue. Zamindaris wore 
tinhnown ; but no matter, there were Zamindars in fertile Bengal; 
ten years before they had been made there hereditary landlords, 
and Englishmen must have all India Zamindari. There should bo 
Zamindars in Salem, and the Salem Zamindars should possess the 
same rights as had been given in Bengal.” ^ Accordingly, with 
the promulgation of the Zamindari Eegulation, came a special 
commission to superintend the formation of estates throughout the 
Presidency, and a Commissioner was duly deputed for that purpose 
to Salem.” It is strange that it should not have occurred to the 
promoters of the scheme that the ryotwari tenants wore, to all 
intents and purposes, Zamindars, holding the very position which 
this enactment proposed to confer on a class then not oven in 
embryo. 

^ The first step was to parcel out the southern portion of the 
Distnot (exclusive of the hills) into 129 estates, the next stop was 
to determine the amount of peshhash (as the permanent assossmont 
was called) payable in each estate. 

The revenues of the State at the time consisted of (1) Land 

Eevenue, (2) Swarnddayamy^ (3) SdyaT, or Land Customs on 
trafidc.® 


Swamdddyam included Inam rents, taxes on trees, wax, honoy , 
saltpetre, bamboos, tamarind, plantations, grazing fees, and licensees 
for betel and tobacco, and for arrack and toddy farms, to which 
must be added the imposts known as Motarpha^ namely taxes on 
(1) Bazaars, (2) Houses, (3) fisheries, (4) Shepherds, (5) Forges, 
(6) Barbers, (7) Washermen, (8) Goldsmiths, (9) Pariahs, (10) 
ChucHers, (11) Oil Presses. ^ 

In assessing the new estates, or Mittas as they were henceforth 
called, Government retained control over betel and tobacco 
licenses, and over the Abkfiri farms and Sdyar— 


1 Dykes, pp. 179, 180. 


* See Appendix B to thisjOhopter, p. C6. 
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(1) The first item tatea into aooonnt was the Land Eevenne. OHAP. xi. 

(2) IVom this was deducted Sulchcwaei, remission,^ i.e., Period ii. 
deduetiona of assessment in favour of certain privileged classes, 

such as Brahmans, on the ground that they could not personally ' 

engage in agricultural operations, 

(8) To the remainder was added Swarndddyam, 

(4) Then the pay of the village servants was deducted, and 
the balance struck. 

In this way the assets were made out separately for Faslis 
1210 and 1211, and an average for nine years from Fasli 1202 to 
1 210. An average was then made of these three sums, which was 
assumed finally as the mitta assets, 

(5) From this a certain amount was deducted for the 
mittadar’s profit, and what remained was fixed as permanent 
peshkash. 

The mittadar’s profit was not calculated at a uniform rate, the 
Commissioners having chiefly taken into account the extent of 
cultivable waste lands in these mittas, and this consideration of 
waste influenced the authorities so far, that in certain eases the 
permanent assessment was fixed even in excess of the mitta assets. 

The assessment completed, the 129 estates were sold at public 
auction to the highest bidders who forthwith became landlords. 

The sales realised pagodas 2,555-40-45, an average of 19-36-45 
pagodas. Many of the properties went off briskly, but the sale 
of others was very difficult. Two years, however, saw the whole of 
the south sold. 

As soon as the Salem Division was settled, it was made into a Permanent 
separate Oolleotorate imder Mr. E. E. Hargrave, wko took okarge 
in Eekruary 1803. Tke Baramakal and Balagkat were added 
to tke Nortkem Division of Arcot, to wkiok Mr. David Oookbnm 
was transferred. His first duty was to introdnoe tke Permanent 
Settlement into tke Baramakftl, wkiok was parcelled ont into 
66 estates, exclusive of tke hills. Tke assets were oalonlated in 
the same way as in tke Talagkat, tke average keing struck on 
Faslis 1211 to 1213. Tke permanent assessment of aU mittas in 
Tenkarai-kSttai Taluk was fixed very muck in excess of tke 
assets, because of tke %kt assessment settled on these lands by 
Munxo, in consideration of tke previous depredations to which tke 
country had been subjected by tke PoligSr Ohlla Naik. Tke 
estates were then sold at public auction, and realised an aggregate 
of pj^odas 953-10-4, the average value of tke estates being 


^SVfkhctvSsi remissions were disoontinaed on the introdnction of Mr. Brett’s 
Tc^ra/m in Pasli 1269 (1859-60). 
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pagodas 14-19-19-J5 and the average profit to the mittadars, 
pagodas 278-8-3. The sales were oompleted by 1805. 

As soon as the sales were completed, Sanad-i-Milkiat Istimrsirs 
were issued to the suooessful bidders, as provided for in Eogulation 
XXV, and, both in the TalaghSit and in the Baramahal, a number 
of the newly created Zamindars refused to accept tho sanadsy 
because they were told they oould not oolleot motarpha. This 
point had eventually to be conceded, because motarpha had boen 
included in estimating the assets of the mittas. In 1820, however, 
the then Oolleotor Mr. M. D. Oockburn resumed moiarpha in all 
jdri mittas, and collected the same on account of Grovernment, as 
the Courts had ruled that Mittadars oould not legally collect 
motarpha under the Eegulations.’- Though the Collector’s action 
was contested, the right to oolleot motarpha was novor restored 
to the mittadars, the final decision being, that credit should bo 
given out of the collections made by Q-overnment officers for tho 
amount of motarpha included in the assets that went to make up 
the peshkash. 

The Bfilaghat and Baxamahal continued till the ond of Fasli 
1217 (1807-1808) in the Northern Division of Arcot, when they 
were, with the exception of Eangundi, separated from tho lattor 
and re-annexed to Salem; the re-formed District being placed iu 
charge of Mr. Hargrave. 

The newly acquired taluks® of the Balaghat wore excluded 
from the operations of the Permanent Settlement, being too recently 
surveyed and assessed to admit of a correct estimate of tho average 
value of the lands being arrived at. In the days of Tipu tho 
ryots were required to pay individually for their holdings through 
patois, who were nominally recognized as renters, as in tho Salem 
and Bsxamahsl Divisions. The Sarkar share of the produce was 
"in some places paid in money, and in others in kind. In tho 
former case the assessment was fixed at so much on tho quantity 
of seed which could be sown in the ryot’s holding. Tho land was 
not measured, but the extent was calculated on the supposition that 
a certain quantity of seed could be sown in a certain extent of 
land, and no more. The rents were mostly paid iu money, and 
the usual rates of assessments paid by the different ryots wore 
recorded by the kamams in the village registers. 


^ Motarpha was finally abolislied under Act XVIII of 1801, which imponecl, in 
lieu thereof, a license tax on incomee below the minimum limit taxable under 
the Income Tax of 1860. 

* Denkani-kOta, HosCr, Kela-mangalam, Venkatagiri-kCfca, Alamhadi. 

Alambadi was iu charge of a Sariahtadar, and probably consisted of tho 
old five k^ais of Attacani, Malahalli, Auohetti, Natarapaiaiyam and Pikkili. 
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In Fasli 1209 (1799-1800), when the taluks first came tuider 
British rule, Captain Graham routed thorn out to one Kanu Earn, 
but for what amount is not known. Kami Earn maintained the 
rates of rent fixed under Tipu’s government. 

In Fasli 1210 (1800-1801) the villages wore rented out to 
patels, as under Tipu’s Government. 

In Fasli 12 11 ( 1 801-1802) it was resolved to make a settlement 
with each ryot, and to dispense with patels : owing, however, to a 
oabal instigated by the patels and head inhabitants, who were 
deprived of the illioit profits which they had received under the 
Sultan’s rule, nearly 1,600 persons rose in arms against Q-ovem- 
ment to resist the measure. A military force was assembled at 
Dharmapuri, and the ringleaders surrondered themselves, giving 
soourity for their futuro good oonduet. The settlement was then 
conducted without opposition. In this settlement the assessments 
adopted were apparently those recorded in the village registers. 
Where payments in kind existed, the money payments made on 
lands of similar quality and situation were substituted. 

This mode of settlement continued in Faslis 1212 (1802-1803) 
and 1213 (1808-1804), in which years the taluks were surveyed, 
and money-rates of assessment wero fixed by Mr. Oookburn, with 
tho sanction of the Board and Government. Mr. Kelso, tho Assist- 
ant Colleotor, the officer in immediate charge of the taluks, was 
directly charged with the duty. 

For fixing tho assossmont of drylands tho villages wore formed 
into three groups, with roforonoo to thoir distance from markets 
or towns, and othor oonsidoratious ; tanks woro classed into five 
groups, according as they gave one or two crops in a year, or one 
crop in two or throe years. All lands, both dry and wot, were 
again sorted into five classes, or tarams^ with reforonoo to their 
productive powers. It was assumed that a local aero could ho 
sown with ono tumu (20th part of tho candy) of dry, and five 
iumviS of wot seed, and that tho yields of both dry and wet in 
first-olass soils were 36 times and 28 times the sood sown, 
respectively. Tho value of tho produce was estimated at one 
kantiraya pagoda per candy, and tho assossmont was fixed at half 
the gross valne so calculated. 

Land irrigable from any souroo of over two months’ supply, 
was classed as ncmja ; land supplied by kutfazs, or other sources of 
less than two months, were classed as nanja garden. Gardens of 
any description actually watered by baskets or pioottas wero classed 
as jpmja garden; trees were numbered, if productive, except 
areoa-nut^ tiie land on which areoa-nut stood being always classed as 
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nanja. Every field -was given a name ^ and against eaoli field the 
assessment of Easli 1212 was entered in the acooimts. To reassure 
the ryots, a notice was soon pnbKshed, that no assessmont in 
excess of that paid in Fasli 1212 would he levied. No separate 
tax was charged for wet lands, and oooo-nut and areoa-nut plant- 
ations were assessed specially (p. 24). 

The assessment was fixed in Fasli 1218 ; hut, on compari- 
son, the expected revenue from the survey was found to fall short 
of Tipu’s revenue hy or IJ anna (Tipu^s revenue being taken 
as 16 annas), and it was resolved to make up the deficit hy some 
addition to the taram assessment. The excess imposed to remedy 
the deficit was not, however, proportioned equally on all lands, the 
work being entrusted to village ofl&oers, who did it as they pleased, 
and probably made something out of the transaction. The addi- 
tion so made is known as Dld-mna or the IJ anna ” addition. 
Again, in a few oases where the foraw assessment was loss than the 
previous one, the latter was confirmed, while in others a medium 
was fixed. Again, where the taram assessment greatly exceeded 
the old assessment, the full amount of the difference was not 
charged at once, but by annual increments until the full assess- 
ment was reached.” 

With the formation of mittas, the Government considered 
themselves relieved of ail trouble in matters of collection, having 
to look for the realisation of the public revenue to the proprietors 
alone, instead of a host of petty farmers scattered all over the 
country. The GoUeotor’s sole duty was to look after his acooimts 
and treasury. The advocates of the Permanent Settlement 
received a rude awakening. Before the first year after the intro- 
duction of the Zamindari System below the Ghats had come to 


1 TKe rod used in measurement was 36' in length for both dry and wot, 
a square of which (61,840 sq. ft.) was denominated a TcuU or gnwita, and 40 JeuViB 
made a local acre. In Fasli 1239 Mr. Orr directed that thoso meanuroinonts 
shonld be converted into aores of 40 gv/ntas^ eaoh 33' square, the ooro thus 
covering 43,560 sq. ft. The way in which this separate nomcnolatnro for 
different fields survives from generation to generation is wondorfnl, but soxno- 
times very confusing, as, in the same village, half a dozen pieoos of land may 
have the same name, as for iustanoe “ Ala-maratiu-pnnjai ” or “thodry field 
in which a banyan tree grows.” To identify snoh is often a ditfionlt task and 
gives rise to a great deal of hard swearing on the part of the ryots, and possibly 
of the settling officer also. In Fasli 1236 (1 826-27) all lands, including waste, in 
Denkoni-kOta and HoaUr, were measured, and stones were planted with unmbors 
engraved on them to define the limits. In Salem Talnk numbers wore given to 
fields in some villages, hut there was no definition of boundaries by stoiios. In 
Fasli 1240 (1830-1) it was ordered that numbers should be given to all fields in 
the District, retaining, as far as possible, the order of fields according to survey. 
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a close, a portion of an estate had been sold for arrears of revonne 
in Rasipuram, where the soil is remarkably good and the best 
STigar-oane is low grown, but with a high assessment ; and the 
zillah gaol had already been the temporary residence of several 
members of the Salem squirearchy, and by the middle of 1803, 
thirty4wo estates had been attached or taken possession of by 
Grovemment for arrears of revonne. In the Baxamahal the whole 
body of landlords wore able to fulfil the terms of their agreements 
with the Government for full two years, but they soon followed 
suit. During the short period that the revenue did remain sta- 
tionary, and the Zamindars were apparently answering the end 
for which they had been created, in reality matters were very 
different ; the official reports to the Government of the day are 
one wearisome and sickening narrative of estates taken tinder the 
temporary charge of the Oollcctor ; and the unhappy ryots were 
thus passed from hand to hand. In 1805, when the system had 
just been fully introduced over the whole Baramahal, no less than 
49 estates wore thus attached below the Ghats.*’ ^ 

** By 1813 there had been a dead loss in the Baramahal of 11, and below 
the Ghats of 2G per cent, on the total reyenne. The slllah goal was constantly 
occupied by different members of these regulation-born squirearchy; bat a 
good understanding had boon effected with the prison offioials, and the 
Collector indignantly writes to the Revenue Board that the defaulters supposed 
to be undergoing durance vile, were so much at their ease, that the fear of 
imprisonment would certainly, in most cases, he of little use in realizing the just 
dues of Government, Unprincipled speculators managed to purchase an estate ; 
for six mouths the unhappy ryots writhed under the new master — worse, if 
possiblo, than tho last. The adventurer never had an idea of paying the revenue 
fixed on tho estate. Boforo the year had closed, he was living in gaol at the 
Government expense j his ill- won gains had been securely stowed away, to be 
enjoyed when the storm blew over ; and the ryots ? — Why, those ryots, fools 
enough to outer a civil court against the scoundrels whom the laws had put over 
them, were most probably, with their wiser brethren, all in the hands of another, 
worse even than the last, long before the suit was decided.” ® 

Mr. Ilargrave was fully aware that he could confer no 
lasting benefit on such villages as temporarily came into his hands 


^ ** At the time of tho permanent settlement in the Talagbat the number of 
mittas, exolusive of hills, was 129, since which period, up to 30th October 1813, 
there have been no less than 182 transfers, 138 divisions, and 183 sales by 
public auction, of which 39 (estates) were bought in for Government and 2 
mittas have been relinquished to Governmont. There were only 27 mittas in 
which the proprietary right had never been changed. 

“In tho Baramahal, when the Mittadari System was introduced, there 
were 67 mittas, since which period, up to Slat October 1813, there have beon 33 
transfers, 17 divisions, and 14 sales by publio auction ; and there are 38 mittas 
in which tho proprietary right has never been changed.” (Mr. Hargiave's 
Beport.) 

* Extracted from Dykes, p, 194. 
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for arrears of pSahhash^ and as early as 1809 ho requested the 
Board to permit him to retain in his own hands some of the worst 
estates, till they oould be so far improved as to render them 
worthy the purchase of a man of prosperity and respectability/* 
His wish was granted, and of the 197 sales up to 1813, no loss 
than 39 were purchases on behalf of Government, and Govern- 
ment even sanctioned a special outlay for buying in tho worst 
estates. The price was afterwards limited to the amount of 
arrears thereon, and it cannot be said that the rapid return of 
the country to tho Eyotw&ri System, which followed this order, 
was a mere matter of trading. 

By Basli 1229 (1819-20) as many as 94 mittas, bearing a 
peshMah of Es. 5,31,424, had reverted to Government, tho number 
of estates remaining with the Mittadars being 214, with a peahkaah 
of Rs. 10,96,421.1 

By the end of 1826, all the 195 Zamindaris, stated to have 
changed owners by the end of 1820, had been bought in by Govern- 
ment. “ The ooUeotions in only 94 estates had fallen a lakh. One 
of the fourteen sub-divisions of which the district is composed, had 
altogether changed hands ; its fate was speedily decided : some of 
the estates there oould find no purchasers in 1806, and in ton years 
more the whole of this Taluk of Attiir (one Mitta, Sokkadi-piitti 
excepted) was in tho hands of Government, with tho marks in 
every village of the devastations which had been ({ommitted 
by those whose attacks had been sanctioned by Govominont, and 
whose oruelty far exceeded tho ferocity of foreign fooa.** 

The causes which led to tie failure of tho Mitta Systoni arc 
not far to seek. In the first place tie survey rates worn too high ; 
of this there is abundant evidence in the rCvonuo history of tho 
District during the first sixty years of the century. Soooudly, tho 
Hindu Law of Inheritance, by which all tho malo miunhors ol‘ a 
jornt family can olaim the partition into equal shams of tho family 
property, would effectively prevent large ostatos maintaining 
their integrity for any length of time. In the third placso, h'gisla- 
tion is not sufficiently omnipotent to convert a mimtidlanoons 
assortment of auction-bidders into country goutl onion of th(^ 
English type ; their tenants were just omorging from a static iilmost 
of serfdom to one of comparative freedom, and worcj not. 
to manage, and a regulation -bom squire, a porfoot Htrmigi'r 
to hrs estate, could hardly he expected to exorcise his aiiithority jit 
a moment’s notice, over 800 or 1,000 ryots, scattered through from 


iThe number of original mittas wss 206, bat by sub-di'vision it roHO to :iOH j 
of tbeae, 94i reverted to O-OYemment. * 
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15 to 60 square miles of country, and collect his revenue with 
ease. Fourthly, the administration of justice was paralysed hy 
the wild Judicial Eegulations of 1802, which separated the exe- 
cutive and judicial functions, deprived the Collector of police and 
magisterial authority, and transferred the whole responsibility for 
the maintenance of law and order to an over-burdened Zilla 
Judge. The powers of oppression vested in the Zamindars were 
almost unlimited. The moment the rent fell due, they could 
distrain the personal property of their tenants, without obtain- 
ing leave from any court. If the sale failed to satisfy the alleged 
demand, the Zamindar could oust the defaulter from his tenure, 
and imprison him in the civil jail. If the tenant were foolish 
enough to seek redress by a civil suit, the law was wholly in the 
landlord’s favour, and even if a suit were successful, an unscru- 
pulous landlord had innumerable opportunities of thwarting its 
execution. The Eamams’ accounts were the sole safeguard of the 
ryot against his oppressors, and the Karnams were the nominees 
and creatures of the Zamindars. 

The defects in the Eegulations of 1802 were partly remedied 
hy those of 1816, under which the village police were restored, 
and the paid hirelings of the courts, whose exactions had brought 
dishonour on the Q-overnmont, wore swept away. The panchayat 
or Indian jury was restored ; the administration of the civil law 
was intrusted to a certain oxtont to natives, and tlio judge, thus 
freed from an insupportable pross of husinoss, was enabled to 
exoroiso over those Huhordiuatos a watchful control ; and thus 
avoiding in more important cases the inevitable delay of former 
days, his court coased to be a mere mockery of justice At the 
same time the Collector was invested with magistorial powers, 
and the Tahsildars wore made rosponsiblo for the police. A further 
stop was taken in 1822 when the Collector roooivod “a limited 
civil jurisdiction, with full powers to dispose summarily of all 
those vexatious points of difEoronoo that inevitably ariso botwoon 
the Zamindar and liis ryots. Tho power of tho former to realise 
his just dues was placed under control, but not cramped unfairly, 
and tho uudisturbod occupation of his fields was offootually sooured 
to tho latter, against all violence, whether lawless or legal.”^ 

1 Dykes, pp. 21E“1(). Bor detailH oC tliOHO judicial roformw, boo below, 
Chapter XIIT, pp, 80, 87. 

* “ According l.o tho above regulation (V of J822), no ryot’s property can over 
be Bold without thod istniint being duly reported to tho Collector. If tho claiia ib 
objoctod to, a summary inciuiry must be made, and judgment passed accordingly, 
wluoli ofToctnally provonis a wrong boing committed without the party aggrieved 
having a chanco of boing hoard in self dofence for years; whilst duo care is 
taken that tho chock thus imposod should not opornto unfairly on tho ZamiudurBi 
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But the reforms of 1816 and 1822 were not ahlo to stem the 
tide. In 1806 the landlords of Salem had paid Q-ovornment over 
16^ laths. iPifteen years later the revenne received from them 
was less than 8 laths. In 1836 the revenue from the estates 
had fallen below 5 lakhs, and in 1850 the Zamindars of Salem, 
a very difEerent set of men and much more respectable than the 
indisoriminately collected mob, who, in the first instance, made np 
the number of their two hnndred and odd predecessors,’’ paid 
annually to the State Es. 4,68,530, of which Es. 42,000 were in 
arrears at the close of the revenne year. Even after that there 
was a decline, for in 1880 the revenne from permanently-settled 
estates had fallen to Rs. 4,28,307 and in 1910 to Es. 4,17,710.^ 
By 1835 the nnmber of estates bonght in by Grovemment amonnted 
to 212. “ The total assessment at which they had been transferred 
was more than eleven laths, and the collections made direct on 
behalf of the State, now that the Zamindars had passed away, 
were only Es. 9,37,000, which snm was still a falling off amounting 
to nearly a fifth of the annual value.” ‘‘ In 1 835 there were only 
109 ZamindSLris, of which number no less than 73 were sab divi- 
sions ; and as the sub..di visions which remained in the hands of the 
Zamindar (on whose account and information the assessment was 
apportioned) generally paid somewhat less to the State than the 
survey accounts of Read wonld have fixed, it might bo supposed 
that this would have prevented any further dimimitioii of that 
respectable body ; but by 1850 there had been a still further 
decrease of some 7 per cent., the whole of which had taken place 
in three years.” 

Mr. Hargrave’s Oollectorate was clouded by the frauds of his 
Barishtadar, Narasa Ayyar, one of the most astute scoundrels who 
ever embarked on a career of oorruption. A special enquiry was 
held by Mr. Sullivan, who, in May 1820, reported ombezzlemonts 
and other malversations amounting to Es. 3,68,958. Subsequent 


who themselves fox arrears of reveime are liable to sumnoai'y prooeotlinf,^s at tho 
hands of GoTernmenb. .... No man oowld now bo turnoa out of his 
holding, on any pretext, save by order of the Collector, who was not only 
authorised, bat boand to inquire into the justice of the terms offorod by tho 
Zamindars ; and if they did not seem fair, he had the power of oonixiolling tlio 
issue, within a month, of an equitable agreement or patta ; the ZamintUr, in 
case of any delay, being liable to damages.” Uykes, pp. 260 and 2Gi. 

^Uevenue from Permanently Settled Estates in Pasli 1319 , — 

EK. 

... 4,l7,7iO 
26,450 
290 


Mittas 

Three Pftlaiyams 
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Total ... 4,44,459 
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enquiries increased this figure by Es. 3,61,724, of which Narasa 
Ajyar’s share came to over Es. 90,000. Es. 2,18,176 is shown as 
“ exactions upon the ryots by the Mitfcadars,” and Es. 67,763 as 
‘^bribes paid by Mittadars for the registry, division and transfer 
of their estates.” 

PERIOD III.— DECAY OP READ’S SETTLEMENT. 

The disastrous results which followed the introduction of the 
Permanent Settlement made remedial measures inevitable. The 
attempts to patch up a rotten system passed through four phases : 
(1) Eeduotion of assessment in 1816 and 1818, (2) Kaul^ (8) 
Good and Bad, (4) Taram Kammz. 

In 1816, after careful enquiry into the condition of the Dis- 
trict, the Board authorised the Oolleotor to reduce the assessment 
fixed by Eead for the lower portion of the District by an average 
of 10 per cent- These reductions were to be applied only to those 
estates which the Collector had already been instructed to buy in 
for Government and retain under direct Government management. 

Again, in 1818, the Oolleotor was allowed discretion, in 
deserving oases, to reduce the assessment by 30 per cent. Mr. 
Hargrave, who had had 16 years’ experience in the District, 
seems to have left the arduous enquiries involved in the Board’s 
Order in the hands of his subordinates, and when in 1820 he 
handed over charge to Mr. M, D. Cookburn, it was found that the 
reduction, amounting to 1^ lakhs ** had been chiefly given, not 
where most needed, but to those who could afford to best pay for 
the boon.” 

Soon after taking office, Mr. Cookburn reported that, as far 
as he could see, it was not excessive assessment, but the cruel 
conduct of tho landlords that had ruined Salem. In forming 
this opinion, ho was probably milled by the discovery that the 
reductions granted by his predecessor wore uncalled for. In the 
following year he changed his views, reminded the Board that 
Munro himself had declared a reduction of 20 per cent, indispens- 
able to tho prosperity of the country, recommended a general 
reduction of 15 percent, and began a minute examination into 
the state of the District, with a view to carrying it out. The 
Board, however, declared themselves averse to any revision of 
tho work that Read had done, or any reduction of the existing 
rates, and tho Oolleotor weakly veered round to his former opinion, 
and acquiesced in their views. In doing so Mr. Cookburn seems 
to have been deceived by a rise in the revenue between 1 820 and 
1826, a rise due to the circumstance that in fact, though not in 
name, a heavy reduction had been already effected under the cloak 
of JSjml. 
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“ ^Kaul ^ (or cowle), is an Indian term for any agreement, "bnt 
iSj however, usually applied to the favourahle tenure of land, 
either at the same rates for a long period, when it corresponds with 
the meaning of a lease, or on an ascending scale., wliieh closes 
the engagement within a few years ; and it was an essential por- 
tion of the agricultural system under Native Governments.” By 
the Kaul'RvleQ} “if a ryot took up land that had not been 
cultivated for three years, only half the assessment was to bo paid 
the first, and three-quarters the second year. -After that, the full 
assessment was to be paid ; but there was no provision to compel 
the retention of such lands for the future at the regular rate ; 
indeed, on the contrary, provision was made for a permanent 
reduction, if the ryot found that it would otherwise bo neoossary 
for him to abandon the holding.^ 

“ The action of these measures, was therefore simple in the ex- 
treme. They might he called ‘ haul rules/ but they legislated 
most directly for over-assessment.” With freedom of cultivation 
it might and ought to have been foreseen that such a system was 
open to grave abuse. A ryot, resigning his highly assessed land 
for three years, might take it up again on a reduced rate, and 
as the haul reached maturity, throw up his holding, and this in 
fact was done. This was less to be regretted, however, as a 
reduction of the assessment was imperatively needed, and if it 
could not be had in due form by a revision of the settlement, it 
was better to attain the desired end by haul, than not to attain it 
at all. 

In 1826 the Collector was warned “against encouraging tho 
occupation of waste on haul so as to interfere prejudicially with tho 
cultivation of the regularly assessed laud already occupied,” and 
further grants of land on haul were forbidden “ except to substan- 
tial ryots who could furnish security that its cultivation, if continued 
by them, should not interfere with that of the land already occu- 
pied by them.” This attempt to restrict the freedom of cultiva- 
tion became a dead letter, Kaul tenure increased rapidly. In 
1680 the area so lield was 65,000 acres, in 1835 this had risen to 
121,000 acres, of which nearly 2,000 were free of any asscssmoit 
whatsoever for two years, and 16,000 enjoyed a similar immuiiit}" 
for one year. The result was that the survey rates on tho whole 
cultivated area of the District were reduced by a clear lakh of rupees. 

The extension of kaul tenure was partly duo to “ tho mistaken 
zeal of the Tahsildars to keep up an appearance of extonsivcj 


^ Fablisbed in Salem, Easli 1232 (1822). 

* A permanent rednotion of 2o per cent was allowed oq lands left wasi.e 
for over 10 years. 
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cultivation,” the unrestricted tillage of wastelands was encouraged, 
and when a ryot had once engaged for any land, he was ever 
afterwards saddled with it while he had any means at all remain- 
ing.” It was in fact made a condition of haul “ that the 
favourable tenure should be immediately and of necessity null and 
void if any portion of the other lands held by ryots were 
relinquished.” The haul tempted the cultivators to take up more 
fields, whilst, in practice, neither those fields, nor what they held 
before, could be relinquished, save with great diflBionlty, or by 
bribery. The bait of course succeeded, the revenue increased, and 
the total had to be kept up by artificial means, by haul and by 
restraints on the freedom of cultivation. 

In 1829 certain charges were brought against Mr. Oookburn^ 
to inquire into which Mr. McDonell was appointed as commis- 
sioner. Mr. Ooekbum was finally retired on pension and 
settled at £otagiri. 

Mr. John Orr (1829-1838) joined the District as Principal 
Collector on November 2, 1829. One of his first actions was to 
rectify the evils caused by the restrictions on relinquishment, 
which prevented the ryots from getting rid of their over-assessed 
lands when they wished to take up land on haul. In 1833 (Fasli 
1243) a general huhvm nama was issued, in which it was laid 
down that — 

“ Tho ryots must not bo forced, but sKonld be left voluntarily to onj>;age for 
any quantity of naifija, or haghdyat lands tlioy may wish to cultivate, and 

the same should bo eiitorod in tho dittam ^ accounts. If any ryot wishes bo 
rolinquiBli part of bis patTcatf ho shall bo allowed to do so, provided it is a whole 
field, and so situated that it can bo oonvonicntly cultivated by another who may 
choose to t ake it np, and shall on no account bo forced to cultivate more than he 
may voluntaiily engage for, A ryot must be the best judge of his own interests, 
and, if forced to cultivate at a loss, would give up cultivation altogether, or 
emigi’alo and cause a greater loss to Government than if allowed to relinquish 
thoflo fields from which ho sustained loss. A ryot must therefore never he 
obliged to cultivate against his wishes.” 

Concurrently -witli this, tho Kaul Buies were revised, with tho 
object of discouraging the grant of lauds on hiul tenure. The 
year 1833 was a yoar of famine, aud thousands of ryots were 
ruined. To assist their recovery, a liberal nee of Icaul in the 
ensuing year would have provided a ready moans of relief. It 
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^ Dittam nutans nrrangomont or sottloment, and the tiorin was specially 
applied to a sort of prftliniiijary Jarndha^ndi held by the Tahsildar prior to tho 
regular Jamdba'tid% hold by the Oollcctor. At tho Diitani an account was taken 
of what tho final sottloment of the revenue for the yeer would probably to, a 
memorandum being taken from each ryot of tho extent which he intended to 
cultivate. The Dittam was abolished in JFasli 12GG (185G-67). 
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was unfortunate that, just at this period, CTery effort was devoted 
to restricting its operation. The revised Eules laid down that 
“ no land is to he granted on haul to any ryot who is not able to 
cultivate it in addition to his usual jpatfcai lands”, and in 1835, the 
Board formulated the principle that the ryot has no right to pick 
out the best fields of his holding^ and to leave the remainder wasted 
This little sentence, penned in 1836, and diametrically opposed to 
the very essence of the ryotwari management of 1796, was the 
corner-stone of fifteen years’ mistaken policy. In attempting to 
check the changes in the extent of the holdings, when the holders 
held kauli the Board began to prevent freedom of cultivation 
where haul did not exist. 

In the same year the Board expressed an anxiety to prevent a 
ryot, who relinquished part of his holding in one year, from taking 
land on haul in the next, and even in the same year it would 
seem that it may be done by a substitution of names.” When the 
land taken on kaul is not immemorial waste, it is worthy of 
enquiry by whom it was formerly cultivated, and whether any 
coxmection subsists between the former cultivator and tho new 
occupant.’’ In other words “fcrtuiwas now to bo cheokod, by 
inquiring, not only into the village registers for tho cultivation 
of the past year, but into the connections that might exist 
amongst a hundred thousand ryots, into the village registers of 
births, deaths and marriages, which in this country, unfortun- 
ately, were no portion of the public records, and thirdly by tho 
clairvoyance of fourteen Tahsildars, as to what might bo tho 
plans of each applicant for kaul in another two or throe yoors.” 

Another problem tackled by Mr. Orr was tho anomalous assess- 
ment on coco-nut and areoa-nut plantations. Under Eoad’s 
settlement such plantations were treated either as punja baghayab 
(dry garden) ox nanja ^wet), and paid the assessment of tho land 
till the trees attained matianty, when tree-tax was levied, some-' 
times in addition to the land-tax, and sometimes as tho solo tax. 
Between Bead’s settlement and 1832, a great variety of assoss- 
ments had crept in, and Mr. Orr, writing in the latter yoar,^ 
reports no less than 18 diffei*ent modes. Mr. Orr proposed to sub- 
stitute six, in lieu of the eighteen, methods of assessment. Ho 
classed the plantations as (1) productive gardens, (2) unproductive 
gardens, (3) gardens under private wells. 

Tor prodnotiTe gardens he proposed that, in cases where 
double wet rate was already charged, it should continue, and in 


1 Vol. I, p. 876 sq. 
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other cases the existing rate should oontiniie, hut it should he 
entered in the accounts as trees rented.” 

Por gardens not yet productive he proposed the ^ordinary wet 
rate of the land, till the trees became productive, and after that, 
double the wet rate. 

For gardens under private wells and kuttais he proposed simply 
the dry rate or dry garden rate, both before and after they 
became productive, thereby securing to the ryot the full benefit 
of the labour and cost of improving his land, without any 
additional charge.^ 

The Board declined to reduce the assessment on productive 
gardens under private wells, but accepted the proposals for such 
gardens as were not yet productive, and for such gardens as 
might be formed in future. The proposals for assessing new 
gardens already formed and irrigated from Sarkar sources were 
approved.® 

In January 1838 Mr. Orr was transferred from Salem to 
Ouddapah. He had laboured much for the good of the people.® 
In taking leave of him, it is impossible to refrain from expressing 
some tribute of admiration for this thorough Englishman. Eough 
and manly, he went straight to his end ; the natives liked him in 
spite of his masterful ways, and if he occasionally ‘‘ made zulwm?^ 
it was always for their good.® 

Mr. J, D. Gloig assumed charge of the District in February 
1838. His administration is marked for the curtailment, though 
to some extent against his will, of the conoessioos hitherto 
enjoyed by the ryots. A long discussion between the Collector 
and the Board resulted in a series of orders stiffening the Kaul 
Rules. The grant of kaul was prohibited in the case of dry lands 
which had boen waste for less than five years, of lands less in area 
than what could bo cultivated by a single plough, of lands the 
assessment on which did not exceed Bs. 2. The grant of kaul to 
immigrants from other villages was forbidden. No land might be 
given on kaul which was not overgrown with jungle or trees. A 
ryot already jpatkat and kaul lands was forbidden the grant 

of fresh lands on kaul. Persons who left thoiv patkat waste, but 


^ Mr. Orr’s report is printed in extenso on pp. S'/ 6 to 380 of IS.D.M., Vol, L 
® The above was embodied in tbo Ttaul.ndmS of Faali 1243. “ If any ryot, 

by digging a sabstantial well at his own expense, converts bis ^atJeatpunja land 
into pwnja h^ghSyat or nanja or any other description of cultivation, ho may do 
so, and no additional tirwa besides the original iixod punja tinea of the land 
shall ever be dt^manded. Ryots shall always be allowed to derive the full bene- 
fit for the outlay of thoir capital and labour.” 

^ For bis Roads, Avenues and Ohcultries, see above Vol. I, p. 296. 
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retained iraZ lands, were required to pay full assessment on tbc 
latter from the time they had been taken up. Finally, it was 
ordered that the ryots should not he permitted to give up such 
land only as they chose to abandon, but should always relinquish 
“ good and had ” lands together in equal portions. 

The olimax was reached with a further revision oE the rules, 
which Mr. Dykes describes as the “Eyotwarry Code ” of 1844. 
The keynote of the Code is struck in Enlo 2. 

“ If any ryot wishes to relinquish part of his 2^atkat^ he shall be 
allowed to do so, provided it is a whole field and so situated that it 
can be conveniently cultivated by another who may ohooso to take it 
up, or gim good and had together in fair •proportions and shall on no 
aeoovnt he permitted to throw up lad land alcney 

It was further enacted that village authorities should on no 
account grant haul\ that haul lands, if required, might ho given 
at once at the full assessment; that assessment on haul lands must 
be oolleoted, whether the land was oiiltivatod or not ; that haul 
patta could not he transferred, except in the event of the Aau/-hoUl- 
er’s death, when it might be transferred to his heirs on tho haul 
terms, if they were willing to hold it ; and that, in tho oaso of fixed 
hauls granted previous to Fasli 1241 (1831-32) for cultivation 
at reduced rates, even this last indulgonoo must bo refused, full 
assessment being leviable on the demise of tho original kauhddr. 

It would appear that Mr. Gleig “ watered down, as far as ho 
dare, the harshness of the ‘Code”’, but other orders oE his 
“ breathe a spirit of illiberal and short-sighted policy througliout.'^ 
No object was in reality gained by these restrictions. 11 a ryot 
could not resign his land, it did not follow that ho would be 
able to cultivate it, if his means did not ponnit him to do so. 
If good and bad lands were resigned, was there any rulc^ 
requiring that a new applicant should take up both together ‘r' 
Again, how was the Tahsildar or Uolloctor to know which of the 
lands in a patta were good and which had ? Thoro was uo classifi- 
cation of soils, and, except in the Balaghrit, no tarauu Tho 
decision practically devolved on village ofiicers, whoso favour could 
be purchased. The rate of assessment was not a safo guide, booauso 
it was supposed that even lightly assessed lands might l)o good. 
This restriction merely harassed the ryots, and wrought no 
corresponding benefit to Q-overnment. Nevertheless it was 
retained. 

Mr. Q-leig retired in March 1845. He proseuts tho pioturo of 
a strong man struggling with adversity. Tho mantles of Mr. Orr 
had descended on him as far as the interests of tho ryots woro 
concerned; hut the struggle was too unequal, and tho Board 
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tniiraphed for a time. The spirit of the time was against him. CHAP. XT. 
The days when Eead and Mnnro, soctirc in the consciousness that Period lir. 
they wero right, set the Board and the Q-ovemment at defiance, 
were past. Bead and Mnnro wonld probably have resigned, rather Sbttlemekt. 
than carry out a policy of which they radically disapproved, but 
to Mr. Gloig the only course open was to obey in silence ; and the 
half-hidden protests which cross the wai*p of his Jiukum^namas 
show that this obedience cost him an effort. 

Ml*. Lockhart’s administration was not mai*ked by any im- Mr. Lock- 
poi*tant changes, but ho followed up his predecessor’s policy of (18^5- 
relaxing as far as possible the rigour of the “ good-and-bad ’’ 
code. The Eoai-d, however, refused to believe that the land 
assessment was high, or that the restrictions on relinquishments 
inflicted hardship on the ryots, and when reporting on the cause 
of decrease of revenue in past years below the level of tho perma- 
nent peshkash of rovei-tod Mittas, they attributed the samo to 
adverse seasons, rather than to high assessment. 

At last light broke in on tho controversy, and in August 1 847 
Government dissented from tho views of tho Board. It was shown 
that in Easli 1240 (18d0-3l) an ai‘oa of acres 47,672, assessed at 
Es« 73,381, wore hold on kaul at a haul assessment of Es. 53,966, 
and that of those, some 40,885 acres, assessed at Es. 61,132, but 
with a kaul assessment of only Es. 45,286, had, by 1847, reverted 
to Govoinmont, owing to roliriquishmcuts and transfers, and that 
only one-third of this had been subsoquontly taken up for cultiva- 
tion. When land, on which nearly one-third of the original 
assessment had been remitted, was i3ot woith keeping, it was plain 
that tho said assessment was ojushing. Government came to the 
conclusion that tho assossmont, especially in tho Talaghat Division, 
was high, and this point was not afterwards disputed by the 
Board. 

Mr. Lockhart died and was buried at Hosur on the 30th 
January 1850, from which date Mr. Maltby, tho Sub-Collcotor, 
was in charg(MUitil the 1 0th -lub^ 1850. 

Ml*. Bhillips (1850-53) confined himself to working on the Mr. Phillips 
linos laid down in tho days of his predecessors. It was in his 
regime that the Govonimcnt accoptcid tho proposal, initiated by 
Ml*. Lockhai-t, that the ryots, if desirous of husbanding tlieir 
resources and contracting their holdings, should in future ho 
allowed to throw up at pleasure all such fields as they may have 
taken at one time. 

This was some relief against the doctrine of “ good-and-bad,” 
but, so far as tho lands acquired at one time were concerned, the 
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doctrine was left untonclied, as tlio saine could not, according to 
this rule, be resigned in part ; but the whole, both good and bad, 
had to be either resigned or retained in thoir entirety. 

Mr. Phillips gave over charge of the District to Mr. Brett in 
September 1853. We have seen how Eoad and his colleagues 
toiled and erred ; the greater error of the permanent settlement and 
its merited downfall have been discussed at length. The gradual 
detection of the errors in Bead’s otherwise splendid work has been 
traced, as well as the mitigation of those errors by the working of 
the haul system, and the good-and-bad ” antidote by which the 
Board sought to stop the needed reform. Wo now come to tho 
ofiBoial acts of that gentleman whose good fortune it was to oanso 
existing errors of policy to be formally recognised ; to organise 
and carry out an effectual remedy for the same, and whoso reward 
it was to raise the District to a state of unpreccdontod prosperity 
and internal contentment. The great event of Mr. Brett’s 
administration was the ‘‘ Taram or reduciion in the rates 

of the old survey assessment of lands. 

It will be remembered how, in 1832, Mr. Orr stood out for tho 
principle that ryots should have the full benefit of improvements 
to their nanja hdghdyat effected at thoir own cost (p. 25). 
In 1852, the Board of Bevenue, acting under the orders of tho 
Court of Directors, directed that ihe ryots should not bo siibjoct to 
any extra assessment on account of wells simk at thoir own 
expense, and that, as this concession would tend to lower tho valno 
of the old well-garden lands, which, at iho ^aimaish^ wore charged 
heavily, the assessments thereof should bo lowered so far as to put 
them on a footing of equality with thoso of gardous undor now 
wells, which paid the original dry rates only. Tht^ Oollcctcm, 
having been directed to give effect to these views, inado a careful 
enquiry, and, on 14th April 1855, submitted certain proposals for 
reducing the garden assessment. 

Four descriptions of arable land were at this time recognised — 
(I) Punja Bdgkdyat (Dry Garden), (II) Punja (Dry), 

(III) Nanja (Wet), (IV) Nanja Bdghayat (Wot Garden). 

Under each head a distinction was drawn between — 

(a) Lands assessed in the original settlement known as 
Paimaish. 

(ft) Lands assessed subsequent to jpaimaisk, such lands being 
called Ayilwar. 

Some of the punja hdghdyat was watered by tanks and 
channels, but most of it was under private wells, and it was on 
the latte only that reduction was first made, Government 
passing orders within the year of report (December 20, 1855). 
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Sinmltaneoxisly with the report on punja garden lands, Mr. Brett 
submitted recommendations for a permanent rednotion in the other 
three descriptions, nanja, and nanja-^BxABn.. A long oorre- 
spondenee ensued on which Q-overnment finally passed orders in 
1859. The following is a synopsis of the reduotions sanctioned ; — 

(i) In the Talaghat, paimaiah garden lands were classed 
Bs. A. p. separately as such, and assessed 
... 4 14 4. at special ‘ garden ’ rates, 

... G 11 2 ranging from Es. 25-9-2, the 

•• ® ^ ^ highest rate in Easipuram Taluk, 

3 9 9 The area under 

,.762 oocnpation in Fasli 1262 (1852- 
... 3 10 1 53) was acres 15,919 odd, 

... 4 18 30 assessment on which was 

Rs. 88, oO] , an avorago of Rs. 5-8-11 per acre. The average for 
each taluk is given in the margin. The changes sanctioned 
were : — 

(1) all rates above Es. 11 an acre to be reduced to Es. 7 ; 

(2) all rates above Es. 9, and up to Es. 11, to bo reduced to 
Es 6; 

(3) all rates above Es. 7, and up to Rs. 9 to be reduced to 
Rs. 5-4-0 ; 

(4) all other rates to bo reduced by 25 por cent., and the 
remainder brought to the nearest multiple of a quarter rupee by 
addition or deduction, as the case may be. 

Thus the addition or reduction could never exceed two annas. 
The result would bo a series of rates dosoonding by gradations of 
a quarter of a rupee, and the total roduotion made would bo 25 por 
oent. and a fraction in some oases, and 26 por cent, minus a small 
fraction in others. In the rates below 4 rupees tho oorrootion, to 
bring tho result to a multiple of tho quarter rupee, should bo only 
by addition and not at all by further diminution. 

Tho number of rates under tho above plan was 22, i.e., from 
half a rupee, tho lowest, up to Es. 7, tho highest. 

(ii) In tho Bilramahal, lauds cultivated with garden crops 
at tho paimaiah wore classed as dry, and charged at one and a half 
times tho dry assessment. Such lands wore treated as punja^ and 
their assessment was roduood on the same principles as that on 
ordinary punja land. 

(iii) In tho Balaghat, double tho dry rate was charged on 
the actual cultivation oaoh year. The charge on such lands was 
now reduced to ordinary punja, rate. 

(i) In tho Talaghat, aU lands on which wells were sui3k 
subsequent to paimaiah paid tho average garden assessment on the 
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aotual extent oiiltivated eaoli year. In tho case of wells sank 
after Fasli 1230 (1820-21), a water -rate was leviable in addition, 
unless (1) the previous sanction of tho OoUeotor had been 
obtained, (2) the well was not within 100 yards of a Q-ovorumont 
tank or river, (3) the well oost not less than Es. 20, and (4) the 
ryot did not relinquish any of his “ mamUl patkat,^^ Suoh lands 
were now dealt with by combining the ordinary assessment with 
the water-rate on the extent cultivated in Fasli 1262 (1852-53), 
and reducing the assessment so amalgamated in tho same way as 
that'on ordinary paimaish garden lands. 

(ii) In the Baramah§l, lands under wells oonstructoil after 
paimaish were entered as pmja bagMyat^ and charged on tho 
extent of actual cultivation each year with one and a half times 
the dry assessment. On suoh lands Government now ordered tho 
abolition of the additional tax {JDevada-tiroa) ohargod on tho 
yearly cultivation of garden produce. 

(iii) In the Balaghat, ordinary rates were now to bo 
charged. 

(i) In the Talaghat taluks, Government ordered a redaction 
of 3 annas in the rupee on all land assessed at Rs. 3 and above, 
and a farther reduction so as to bring down to Es. 4 all assossmonts 
still above that rate ; a deduction of 2 annas in tho rupee was 
ordered on land assessed at Es. 1-4-0 and below Es. 3. The rates 
so arrived at were to be rounded, as was douo in tho case of pmja 
bdgMyat, but as the rates were lower, tho gradation was to be by 
2 annas instead of by a quarter rupee. The 3-aiuia and 2-anna 
reductions were to be allowed also to rates immediately below 
Rs. 3 and Es. 1-4-0, so that no rate should nunain higher than 
it would have been if it had been above tho limit. ’ 

(ii) For the Baramahal, Government sanctioned a redaction 
of one anna in the rupee on aU land assessed at Es. 1-4-0 and 
above, and a further reduction of assessments still above Es. 4 was 
ordered to reduce them to that amount. 

(ill) In the BdiluighSit taluks, tho ** iivl~auv>a addition was 
struck ofE.^ 

The wet lands were reduced on a like scale iu all the Taluks of 
the Eistnot. In the B&lnghat taluks tho additional ass(iSismont 
imposed above the paimaish rate was also struck off ; namely tho 
didranm charge, and certain discretionary assossmonts on ayilwar 
ncmja. The scale of reduction adopted was — 


1 E.g., rates between Es. 2-8-0 and Bs. 3 would be reduced to Ks. 2-8-0, 
because tbe rate of Rs. 3 would be reduced to Es. 2-8-0, and rates between 
Rs. 1-2-0 and Rs. 1-4-0 would be reduced to Rs. 1-2-0 beoauHO the rate of 
Rs. 1-4-0 is reduced to Es. 1-2-0. 

* Seep. 16, 
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(1) two aimas in tho rupoo on all land assessed at Es. 9 
and over ; 

(2) all ratos still above Es. 14 to be rodnoed to Es. 14 ; 

(3) one anna in the rnpoe on all lands assessed at Es. 5 
and under Es. 9. 

Tho rates were rounded oil tho same principle as for mnja, 
Mmc&)ari land, growing rain-fed paddy without irrigation, was 
treated as punja^ and nanja watered by wells was treated as pwnja 
baghdyat. 

Thronghont tho District mnja» hdghdyat was charged as 
ordinary nanja^ and tho additional garden assessment, whether in 
the shape of wet rate or tree- tax, was strnok off. 

Tho rednotions wore carried out in Fasli 1209, when tho loss 
sustained on this account amounted to Es. 1,96,378. It was 
really no loss, as tho revenue rose at a bound by nearly 4 lakhs. 
As Mr. Master observes, tho effect of the reductions made by Mr. 
Brott “ was immediately seen, for whereas the average area imder 
onltivation for tho fivo years prior to any rodnotion being made 
was 703,495 acres, and the average assessment Es. 13,47,281, in 
tho four following years in which tho first instalment of tho 
reductions were granted the average area under cultivation was 
865,922 acres, and tho average assessment Es. 15,49,794. In Fasli 
1269, in whioh tho full reduction first took offoot, the cultivated 
aroa rose to 967,648 acres, and the assessmont to Es. 16,46,803. 
Tho anticipations thou expressed, that both cultivation and assoss- 
mont would go on steadily inoroasing, havo boon fully realized. 
In Fasli 1273 tho oultivatod area had roaohod 1,085,960 acres and 
the assessmont Es. 17,91,414. In tho following Fasli there was 
again an iucroaso in tho aggregate aroa undor onltivation, hut 
tho demand full slightly, owing ohiofly to certain garden lands 
having boon, under tho orders of tho Board and Q-ovornmont, 
transforrod to tho head of dry and assessed ae(3ordingly.” 

Tho final blow was givou to tho good-and-had theory in 
Fasli 1270 (1800-61) when with tho tar am hennmi roduetions, tho 
Oollootor issued an order, on tho 2ud September 1859, in which the 
ryots were informed that they wore at Uborty to give up what lands theg 
liked. This order annihilated the last remnant of the meddlesome and 
illiberal rule requiring good-and-bad lands to be given up in equal 
portmxs, Tho day was one to bo marked with white in tho ryot’s 
oftXGudftr 

PBKIOD IV. -(1) SETTLEMENT OE 1871-?3. 

Tho period had now begun -whou distriots coased to havo 
peculiar rnlos of thoir o-wii for rovouxio luanagomontj and admmis- 
tration came to he regulated by circular orders from the Board of 
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Eevenue. Heaoeforth, except for the Settlement and Resettlo* 
ment, the revenue history of the District has little to distinguish 
it from that of the rest of the Presidency. 

Settlement on modern principles was begun by Messrs. 
Newillj E. K. Puolde, and B. 0. Q*. Thomas, whoso work was largely 
remodelled ; it was formulated by Mr. E. E. Master, who, with 
•Mr. Puokle, deprecated its introduction ; it was recast by Messrs. 
H. St. A. Goodrich and Q. Banbury, and brought to a close by 
Mr. H. E. Ologstoun. 

When the revision of the assessment throughout tho Pre- 
sidency was undertaken in 1855, the avowed expectation was that 
there would be a large saoriflee of existing revenue. Tho assess- 
ments then were, as a rule, teo high for the ryots to pay and 
prosper ; and there were anomalies and inequalities in almost every 
district repressive of agricultural enterprise and prosperity. In 
Salem, classification and demarcation began in 1861, but it was 
not till October 1865 that the scheme for the settlement of tho 
Talaghat was ready for submission. 

Mr. Puotle’s proposals resulted, according to his own figures, 
in a reduction of Es. 2,59,390 or 16 per cent, on a rovonuo of 
Es. 16,99,502.^ The Director estimated the reduction to bo 
Rs. 2,01,671 or 12 per cent. In estimating these latter figures, 
however, the Village Service Cess, Rs. 84,230, was included as a 
revenue asset i this was entirely a new charge, the village servants 
having been previously paid by Government : tho total roduotions 
in land revenue assessment contemplated by Mr. Puoklo, therefore, 
would be Es. 2,85,901, The result was difEorontly computed by 
the Board at Es. 2,04,063, and by Governmout at Rs. 1,14,013, or 
only 7 per cent, on a revenue of Rs. 16,01,628. Hero, however, 
Government indnded the Village Service Cess as an asset. If 
this had not been imposed, Mr. Pucklo’s reduction according to 
the Government figures, would have been Es. 1,99,957, or just 
two lakhs, which was one-eighth of the whole assessment, equal to 
a reduction of 12| per cent. 

In submitting their proposals, both Mr. Puoklo and tho 
Director deprecated the introduction of tho now Sottloment, on tho 
gromd that it would « involve a reduction which was not called 
for,’ and that it was inexpedient unnecessarily to give up 
revenue at a time when the State was urgently in need of funds 


f Selections from the Records 
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The “ sacrifice of revenue which both these able officers 
shrank from facing was, as they well knew, a foregone and accepted 
conclusion when the Settlement was first contemplated, and the 
importation of the phrase into the correspondence at this stage 
requires notice, as it gave colour to the whole of the subsequent 
controversy. 

It was in August 1866 that the Director submitted his report 
on Mr. Puckle’s proposals ; it was not until Ootobor 1867 that the 
Board of Revenue submitted them to Government. The delay 
was owing to a “ variety of causes,” but the chief cause was that 
Mr. Brett, the first Member of the Board, and the author of the 
Taram-Hammi reductions, was so strongly opposed to the work 
which he had done in the District being revised, that ho resisted, 
so long as ho was in office, any action on the Director's proposals. 
He retired, at the close of 36 years’ service, in the end of May 
1 867, and the Board then took the papers into consideration. The 
Board did not accept the suggestion that the introduction of the 
Settlement should bo . postponed, nor at this stage had the phrase 
^^loss of rovonne ” any influence on them, “ Tlio circumstance,’ 
the Board observe, “ that the new assessment involves a loss of 
revenue is not surprising. In point of fact every new settlement 
has involved a reduction of the land-tax.” 

The question now is nob lehether the rmsion will involve gain or 
loss of revefiue, but whether the jiresent settlement accords with the 
principles laid down- The present reports show that it does not, and 
that the State is really taking from the people more than Us deter- 
mined share ^ as calculated on the prices of a series of years. The 
Board are not, therefore, of opinion that tho introduction of the 
new settlement should bo postponed.” 

Tho Government accepted the view of the Board that no case 
had been made for a postpouement of tho Settlement, even though 
its introduction would involve a diminution of revenue. A modi- 
fication was however made in Mr. Puokle’s soheme, the period over 
which commutation rates were calculated being taken as 20 years 
instead of 43 yoars as originally proposed. This alteration, which 
was justified by the striking improvement in the economic condi- 
tions from the year 1 854 onwards, resulted in rates whioh, as 
oompared with those proposed by Mr. Puckle, were expected to 
reduce the net diminution in revenue fx’om Es. I,14»0l8 to about 
half a lakh of rupees. 

In Novombor 1869 Mr. H. St. A. Goodrich proceeded to Salem 
to arrange for the introduction of tho now Settlement. When ho 
had boon some six months in tho District, he made a proposal whioh 
entirely altered the complexion of the Settlement. Tho proposal 
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vas to reolasaify the red sandy soils in five sorts, and to equalise the 
best with the best red loam. The red sandy soils, nsnally entered, 
according to the settlement formula, as 8-1, were supposed to 
have some nnnsual intrinsic fertility, which made them equal to 
7-1 or red loam. As the yield for the former was estimated 
at 14 kalams, and for the latter at 17 ialams, tho result was an 
increase of some 21 per cent, to the supposed outturn ; tho assess- 
ment was raised on such soils from Es. 1-12-0 to Es. 2-8-0, or 
43 per cent. The theory was this : — The soil in question was 
similar to the Terra tvma mla or “ powdery red earth ” of Nellore, 
in that it is “ slightly adhesive and parses somewhat of tho 
nature of loam,” and “ although the tests show it belongs to class 
8, sort 1, the presence of Tmca in abundance alters tho nature 
of the soil, and* renders it of a higher value than soil having a 
corresponding proportion of ordinary sand. Tho classification 
should consequently be conducted on other considerations, and, as 
tho productive power may fairly be deemed equal to class 7, sort 1, 
this soil might be thus classed.” 

It was estimated by Mr. Q-oodrich that tho probable monetary 
result of these changes would be an excess over tho rates sanctioned 
by Government of about Es. 1,48,000.* 

Mr. Goodrich’s proposals were supported by Mr. G. Banbury, 
who had meanwhile succeeded Mr. Pudkle os Director of Sottlomont. 
It should be noted that this is the first stage of tho sottlomont 
discussion at which it was distinctly recognised that the toiidcnoy 
of the proposals made would be directly to enhance the existing 
Land Eevenue demand, all previous innovations having loft a 
reduction, ever diminisibing, in favour of the ryot. ” The orders ” 
Mr. Banbury writes, “ hitherto recorded upon the subject of tho 
YiUage Oess for Salem have been passed under the supposition that 
there would, by the new settlement, be a falling-off in tho roveuiio 
now paid to Government, and that, even with tho addition of 
the per cent, for village service, the total sum annually Inviod 
from the ryots would stni be less than heretofore. But tho correct 
comparison between the present and proposed assessment, including 
increase by survey and cultivation, shows that there will bo no 
falling-ofE in the Land Revenue demand proper, and thus tho 

per cent, will form an item of taxation in addition to what tho 
ryots now pay ; although the Salem ryots may bo much dis- 
appointed when they find that their expectations as to alleviations 
are not likely to be fulfilled, stiU, when all the stops to arrive at 


1 Selections LXY, pages 233 and 236. 
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the present conclusions have been taken, with due regard to CHAP. xi. 
moderation and to the established principles of settlement, I do Period iv 
not see how thene more favowrdbh results than were anticipated can ^ 

he questioned.’’ ° * 

The reclassification of red sandy soils in four sorts commen- 
cing with ‘ extraordinary, assessed at 2j rupees per acre,” was 
sanctioned. The Taluk of Attur, however, in which the Settlement 
pattas had already been issued, was exempted from Mr. Q-oodrich’s 
modifications. The minute shades of distinction by which the 
red sandy soil, 8-1, was to bo equalised with 7-1, or red loam, 
would require the closest attention, and Q-ovormnent ineistod on 
the greatest care being observed in the subsequent classification.” 

The result of Mr. Q-oodrich’s Settlement was an enhancement of the 
demand under Mr. Puckle’s revision, as amended by the Q-overn- 
ment commutation rate, by Es. 1,18,230. This was without 
counting the new oosses aggregating per cent. (3^ per cent, 
had been collected for some years under tho District Eoad Cess 
Act). The increase was especially noticeable in tho case of 
Crttankarai, the poorest taluk in the District. Tho Board had 
expressly stipulated that favour should be shown to this taluk, 
and Mr. Banbury’s figures promised a reduction of 20 per cent, 
including the village services ; or in other words, a reduction of 
nearly 25 per cent. Mr. Qoodrich^s actuals, tho oossos excluded, 
showed a reduction of only 4 per cent., and this was of ooiurse 
swallowed up by tho 9|- per cent, extra cossos. 

Mr. Clogstoun succeeded Mr. Groodrioh as Deputy Director, and Oomplotion 
finished the remaining four taluks, bosidos restoring the domar- sotMement. 
cation, and revising the tank aydkais in throe of them, by January 
1874. In Dharmapuri tho Land Eovonue demand, exclusive of 
ocssos, was increased by Es. 30,2 1 8 or 21 per oont over tho jamabandi 
of tho previous Fasli. The increase was principally in dry land, 
amounting to Rs. 24,037, or 23 per oont. Tho incroaso in Krish- 
nagiri was Es. 15,901, or 13 per cent. Six thousand acres, on 
which tho demand had boon increased 75 per cent, by tho Sottlomont 
wore relinquished, which, as the Board observed, was not surpris- 
ing.” The survey had a groat deal to do with this, as tho area 
under cultivation had proved 21 per cent, moro than was shown in 
tho old accounts.” Tho excess by survey was greatest in tho 
lower groups, a fact which helps to explain why, as was often 
averred, Mr. Brett’s Taram Kammi rates wore easily paid on tho 
poorer soils. Not only wore they lighter than tho Sottlomont 
rates, but tho ryots had practically from 18 to 26 per cent, of their 
holdings rent free. Tho assessment in Hostlr was more louiont, 

3-a 
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tlie excess denxand being only Bs. 5,865 or 4 per oent.^ As 


^ The following table ahows the resolt of the Settlement, as compare 1 with 
the rates of the Paslis respeotiyely preoeding those in wbioh the settlemont was 
introdnoed into each taluk 


A 

Taluk ddBoriptlon 

in per jamahandi. 

As per introduc- 
tion of new 
Settlement. 

Difference. 

of land. 

Ebd»nt. 

Aseess* 

ment. 

Extent. 

Assees- 

ment. 

Extent. 

Assess- 

ment. 

XtIrDr, Sasli f Pxy. 
1280- \yret. 

AOS. 

99,568 

12,727 

as. 

1,48,549 

99,887 

AOS. 

119,960 

14,961 

H 

▲OB. 

•f 20,396 • 
-1- 2,234 

BS. 

- 4,818 
-f 4,662 

Total . • 

118,292 

2,48,486 

184,921 

2,48,276 

+ 22,629 

- 161 

Salem,. XaslirDiy. 
1281— tWet. 

Total .. 

179,886 

12,272 

8,11,682 

71,064 

202,628 

14,318 

3,11,346 

74,468 

+ 22,642 

+ 2,046 

— 836 

+ 3,414 

192,168 

3,82,736 

216,816 

8,85,814 

+ 24,688 

+ 8,078 

Nanabkil, f Dxy. 

Fadll281— tmt. 

87,868 

9,369 

1,16,971 

81,704 

103,468 

10,902 

1,17.808 

83,321 

+ 16,610 
-t- 1,633 

-1- 834 

+ 1,620 

Total •• 

TirnohengOdu, fDry. 
Fasli 1281— t Wet. 

Total 

Xrttaukarai, fBry. 
Foali 1281— \ Wet. 

Total 

DharmapuiL fDry. 
FasU 1281— 1 Wet. 

Total . . 

Knahnagiri, fDry. 
FasU 1282— t Wet. 

Total .. 

Timpattar, f Dry. 
Faali 1282— ■[Wet. 

Total .. 

Hoadr, Fasli f Dry. 
1282— t-Wet. 

Total .. 

Dry 

Wet .. 

Total .. 

97,227 

1,98,678 

114,370 

2,01,132 

+ 17,143 

-H 2,454 

160,808 

8,801 

2,26,182 

60,667 

164,967 

9,490 

2,23,967 

64,635 

+ 14,661 

■h 1.185 

— 1,176 
+ 4,068 

158,607 

2,76,699 

174,467 

2,78.692 

4- 16,860 

+ 2,893 

98,221 

6,778 

97,266 

19,907 

114,341 

6,948 

86,719 

26,416 

+ 16,120 

+ 1,166 

— 11,506 
+ 6,509 

108,999 

1,17,162 

121,281 

1,12,166 

+ 17,286 

— 4,997 

128,798 

9,461 

1,08,828 

48,402 

110.923 

11,146 

1,27,366 

49,683 

+ 17,180 

+ 1,682 

+ 24,037 
+ 6,181 

133,267 

1,46,780 

1 162,069 

1,76,948 

+ 18,812 

+ 30,218 

96,889 

8,658 

84,804 

40,21C 

r 116,947 
1 10,888 

93,668 
1 47,847 

4- 19,668 

4- 2,330 

+ 8,764 
1+ 7.187 

1+16,901 

101,941 

1,26,014 

1 126,836 

1,40,916 

+ 21,888 

60,56e 

6,141 

i 60,471 
1 34,62( 

1 60,166 
) 7,196 

i 66,768 
i 4), 862 

1 + 9,690 

\+ 1,367 

1 

- 6,278 
h 7,336 

68,70( 

$ 95,00] 

1 67,666 

( 1,08,616 

1 + 10,947 

' + 13,614 

81,16( 

7,88i 

) 97,26! 

i 12, 8o; 

9 91, 866 
1 8,78t 

i 99,161 
i 46,764 

+ ]0,20{ 
.+ 905 

V 

h 1,908 
h 3,467 

89,011 

9 1,89,661 

0 100,161 

! 1,44,921 

i+ 11,107}+ 6,366 

967,711 

80,191 

0 12,46,16: 
B 1,88,66 

2 1,118,664 
4 94,98! 

U2,69,ll£ 
1 5,27 ,98i 

1+ 116,914 
1+ 14,434 

H 

» - 

h 23,991 
1-41,874 

1,018,28 

9 17,29,01 

6 1,208,681 

9 17,97,38] 

1+ 160,315 

' 

> + 68,866 
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Mr. Banbury observed, even after the oommutation rate had 
been revised “a loss of Es. 1,43,847 was contemplated ; but when 
the question of the red sandy soils was again represented and 
discussed, matters assumed a different aspect altogether, and 
an enhanoemont of Es. 50,000 over the eadsting demands was 
anticipated. It is gratifying to jSnd that the gain to the State by 
the introduction of the now Settlement, instead of involving a loss 
.of nearly a lakh and a half, ends in an increase of over half 
a lakh, irrespective of tho village and road cesses.’’ Of the latter . 
9§ per cent, were new. Tho increased demand was therefore 
Es. 68,365, plus 9-g- of the two oesses=Es. 1,88,000, or Es. 2,54,365 
in all. 

The following are tho chief features of tho Settlement : — 

(1) The staple food grains were {a) for wet cultivation, paddy, 
which was assumed to be the same throughout the District, (6) for 
dry cultivation, oholam, kambu and ragi in the southern taluks, 
and kambu, ragi and hor$e-gram in the northern taluks. In 
modifying the oommutation rate, tho Grovernment based the new 
dry rate on a consideration of tho price of all four standard 
grains. 

(2) The commutation rate was based on the average prices in 
February and March, during the twenty years from Fasli 1255 to 
1274 (A^D. 1845 -6 to 18G4-5). Tho avorngo prices per garoc arc 
given at — 

So^iih. North. 

RS. Rs. 

Dry • . • • • . • • 142 117 

Wet 126 108 

A deduotiou for merohants’ profits -was allowed at tho following 
rates : — 

South. North. 

Por oont. Per oent. 

Wet 22 18 

Dry • . • • • • . . 28 25 

and the oommutation rate adopted was Es. 100 porgaroo in. the 
south, and Es. 92 por garco in tho north, for wet and dry alike. 
As a matter of fact only ono sot of money rates was applied for the 
whole District. It was fonnd that the oomnmtation rate proposed 
by Mr. Pnoklo for tho northern taluks gave a series of rates for tho 
northern dry “ first group ” villages which oorrosponded with the 
rates for the “ second group ” villages of tho south. To avoid 
confusion, thoroforo, tho northern villages were classed ono group 
lower than villages similarly situated in tho south. Similarly the 
wet rates applicable to tho north approximated for" each group to 


OEAP. xr. 
Period IV. 
Settlement 
01 1871-73. 


PeafcureB of 
the 

Settlemout. 
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OHAP* XI. tkose otargeaUe tmder the next lower group in the south. This 
Pbbidi) IV. expedient made it possible to adopt the same series of money rates 
tlie wkole District. 

' (8) A deduction, of 20 per cent, of the gross outturn in the 
northern taluks and of 15 per cent, in the Talaghat was mado on 
aooount of vicissitudes of season in dry lands, and an allowance of 
10 per cent, of the half net value of the produce was made both 
in wet ” and dry for unprofitable areas. 

(4) Cultivation expenses were calculated with regard to the 
best red loam, and the figures were modified to suit the oiroum- 
Btances of the inferior classes of soil.’’ The value of straw was set 
off against the whole cost of ploughing. The allowanoo for dry 
cultivation expenses in the north was considerably lower than in 
the south, on the ground that the rate of wages was lower. 
Government, when modifying the commutation rate, increased the 
allowances. 

(5) Six varieties of soil were recognised, viz., black clay, loam 
and sand, red loam and sand, and “ permanently improved.” The 
last class was introduced apparently to keep up the assessment on 
“ garden land ” (the old bclghayat), which otherwise would have 
been placed on a level with ordinary dry land. Eod sands, as 
already stated, were classed in four sorts, the spooial sort, 8-A, 
being subject to the same assessment as the best sort of red loam. 
The ‘‘ permanently improved” lands were olassed in two sorts, and 
all the other soils in three sorts, instead of the usual five. The 
classification was carried out field-war and not block- war. 

(6) YillageB were divided into five groups for wetlands, and 
four for dry. As above stated, the general principle was adopted 
that rates in the northern taluks should be a taram lower than those 
in the southern taluks. Thus in tie northern taluks the best dry 
villages w'ere placed in the second group, and assessed on a par 
with the second best villages of the Talaghat ; and for the poorest 
villages a fourth group was allotted, rated under eaoh class and sort 
one iaram lower than the poorest of third group villages of the 
south. The only “ first class ” source of irrigation was the Kfiveri, 
the lands under which axe now excluded from the District- The 
Vasishta-nadi and Sw§ta-nadi were placed in the scoond class, 
and the other main streams in the Talaghat, with the larger 
tanks, were placed in the third olass. In the northern taluks the 
best sources^ were considered equal to the third olass rivers of the 
Talaghat, and the lands under them were placed in the fourth 


iBxoept a few 'villages under tke Pennaiyar, and TirnppattUr Tank, which ovc 
placed in the thiid olaBS. 
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class ; lands under minor streams and rain-fed tanks were usually 
placed in the fourth class in the Talaghat and fifth class in the 
north. 

(7) Second-crop charge throughout the District is compul- 
sorily consolidated. On wet lands it should have been levied 
(p. 802 of the Selections) at one-third of the first-crop charge for 
first-class sources ; at one-fourth for second-class souroesj and at 
one -fifth under all other sources. This principle was not carried 
out, and the following variety of rates was applied rather indis- 
criminately : — 

(1) One-third of first-crop charge 

(2) One-fourth do. do. 

(3) One-fourth miwtw eight annas. 

(4) One-fifth. 

(5) One-fifth minus eight annas. 

The minimum charge was one rupee, except where an eight- 
anna deduction was allowed in the higher iarams^ in which case a 
minimum of eight annas was allowed. No remission was allowed 
on account of baling.^ 

A few villages, most of them inaccessible and feverish, were 
excluded from the original Settlement, and during the currency of 
the Settlement, a few mitta villages reverted to Gf-overnment. 
Some of those villages were settled between Faslis 1295 and 1309, 
the rates being subject to revision at Bcscttlomcnt, the rest wore 
settled concurrently with Roscttlomeut.^ 

The curronoy ol the original Sottlomont expired for Atttir Taluk 
at the end of Fasli 1 309, and for tho taluks of Sa.lem, Tiruohongodu, 
Namakkal and Uttankarai by tho end of Fasli 1310. In view of 
this, rosurvey began simultaneously in all theso fivo taluks in 
1893, and was completed by 1897. Mr. J. Or. Bum was appointed 
Special Sottlomont Ofiicer on April 15th, 1902, and his preliminary 
report was submitted in the following November. From October 
1902 to Docombor 1903, the Sottlomont Officer was engaged in 
tho “ verification of holdings ^ as tho process was called, by 
which tho resurvoy records were to be brought in lino with 
actual onjoymont, and all sub-divisions that might be necessary 

^.For tlio above dotailsBuo Mr.J. (i. liurn’s ‘'Scli&mo iiopurt of thu Soutkorii 
Taluks ”—0.0. No. 1029, Hovonuo, dated 7th Ootobor 1903. 

® Soo n.P. No. 17S, datfd Glh May 1893, JB.P. No. ICO, datud 10th Juriw 1899, 
B.P. No. 407, datod Cth Dooonibor IHOf), U.P. No. 404, dated 6tli Doooiubop 1899, 
B.P.No. 130, dated 27tli April 1900, B l\ No. 240, datcMl 30th Jane lJ)0r),n.P, No. 
269, datod 13th July 1906 and B.P. No. 285, dated 25th July 1900. 

® 0.0. No. 1222, Rovoniio, datod 30th Novomhor 1903. 

The verifi(‘.ation was ooufinod to tho Taluks of Salem and Attflir, and a small 
portion of Txruohongdda. In all, nearly 326,000 siib-diyisions wor(» vorifiod, and 
60,000 sub- divisions measurod. 
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were to be measured and plotted. By the end of 1903 Govern- 
ment decided that this work, which had not progressed very 
rapidly, should he stopped, and the resettlement rates introduced 
before the close of the Fasli, pattas being issued on the basis of 
the revenue accounts. Accordingly, the work of introduction 
began in January, 1904, and was completed before the end of the 
following June. Objections to rough pattas wore heard by the 
Tahsildars of the taluks oonoemed, the orders passed by them 
being subject to confirmation by the Settlement Officer. This 
procedure was an innovation, but it worked well, the number of 
pattas issued being 146,000, and the number of appeals only 6. 

The average prices of paddy for the 20 non-famine years 
preceding Resettlement showed an advance of 40 per cent, on tho 
price adopted as the basis of the original Settlement, those of the 
standard dry grains an advance of 33 per cont.^ Government 
waived their right to the full benefit of this inoroaso, and wore 
content with a general enhancement of existing rates by 12^ per 
cent., or 2 annas in the mpeo. No change was made in the 
** grouping ” of villages abeady in force, and no reclassification 
was resorted to, except in the following cases : — 

(1) Lands shown in the aooounts as “permanently im- 
proved, ” usually a reUo of the old “ garden ’’ assessment, which 
taxed the crop or ryots* improvements, were roolassifiod on tho 
merits of the soil, 

(2) Wet lands irrigated by private wells, and roooiving no 
supply from Government sources, were transferred to dry, and in 
oases where the soil olassifioation had been lowered at original 
Settlement, as a concession to the inferiority of souroo, suoh lands 
wore reclassified. 

(3) All wet lands shown in the aooounts as inugated by 
baling were reclassified, if on inspection it was found that tho 
soil olassifioatioii had been manipulated at original Settloment, and 
on all lands so irrigated the haling remission usual in other 
distriots was granted. 

(4) Lands assigned by the Revenue Department subse- 
quently to settlement from poramboke and unassessed waste wore 
inspected, and, if necessary, the olassifioation was revised. 


1 Average price per garce of 3,200 Madras measia es adopt 

for original SetUement 

Average price for twenty iion-famine yeaw precedin 
Eesettlement 


Wet. 

KB. 

125 

175 


Differeaoe ... +60 


Dry. 

KB. 


142 
389 
+ 47 
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No change was made in the method of calculating the second- 
crop charge, and the system of compulsorily consolidating it was 
retained. Tho assessment on all dry lands remaining tinoooupied 
in Fasli 1212 was lowered by one taram before the enhanced rates 
were applied, and the assessment on waste land placed in tho 
lowest dry taram (4 annas) continued as before. 

The original Settlement expired in tho Taluks of Krishnagiri 
andDharmapuriby theendof Fasli 1311, and in Tinippattur and 
Hosur by the end of Fasli 1 312. Resurvey began in Dharmapuri in 
July 1903, and the last of the four taluks, Hosnr, was finished by 
April 1907. Eesettlement rates 'were introduced in these taluks 
village by village in the wake of survey, and the last village was 
settled by the beginning of May. The new rates took ofOoct from 
Fasli 1316 (1906-7). 

As in the southern taluks, Resettlement took the form of a per- 
centage enhancement of the rates already in force. The average 
price of paddy for the 20 non-famine years preceding Resettlement 
showed an increase of 61 per cent, on the price adopted as a basis 
for the original Settlement, and the prices of standard dry grains 
had advanced by 59 per cent.^ In view of the relatively slow 
recovery of the northern taluks from the effects of tho Great 
Famine, Government limited tho general cnhancomont to 12-| per 
cent, as in tho south, “ as an act of grace and in the intorosts of 
expediency,” though a general incroaso of 25 per cent, would have 
been justified by tho rise in prices, lu almost all respects tho 
Resettlement of tho northern taluks followed tho principles laid 
down for tho south, except that tho lowest dry tara^i remained at 
4 annas, instead of being raised to 5 annas. Reclassification was 
extended to lands transferred from dry to w'ot and vice verm by 
the Revenue Department during tho currency of tho original 
Settlement, and in lieu of tho taram reduction adopted in tho south 
for unoccupied dry lands, tho whole of the waste lands were classi- 
fied de nooo, Reclassificatiou was carried out in five sorts, and tho 
existing designation of tho soils in tho now registers was modified to 
fit in with this system. Special orders w'ore passed for revising 
tho assossmout of lands irrigated by tho BarQr Project, details of 
which arc given in Vol. I, pp. 237-8. 


Wot. Dry. 

Rs. lifi. 

Average i)vico jior garco adoplod for original Sottlomcnfc ... 108 117 

Averog(5 i)rico \mv guroo acloi)tcd for 20 non-famine years 
preceding noseltlemeut 


+ 66 +(>» 
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CHAP. XI. 
Kibbttlb- 

MENI. 

Fioanoial 

effect. 


Hill 

Yillagxb. 


The Besettlemeiit resulted in an annual increase of 
Es. 2,45,213 on a demand of Es. 18,91,730 — 

ns. 

Southern taluks ••• + 1,62,404 

Northern taluks + 82,809 

The suhioined statement shows the financial effect of Kesettle- 
ment in the surviying taluks of the District ^ : — 


Taluk. 

Besettle- 
ment extent. 

Assessmont. 

As per 
Revenue. 

As per Re- 
settlement. 

1 

Increase. 


ACS. 

BS. 

BS. 

RS. 

Salem 

247,277 

4,18,906 

4,00,070 

47,104 

TirnohengOda 

194,859 

2,95,967 

3,31,650 

35,583 

AtbUr ’ ... 

124,269 

2,34,032 

2,62,498 

28,466 

trttankarai 

161,849 

1,40,609 

1,60,801 

20,192 

Dharmapnri 

166,302 

1,87,160 

2,09,534 

22,385 

Krishiiagiri 

132,304 

1,48,690 

1,70,134 

30,444 

Hosftr 

112,253 

1,49,981 

1,66,843 

16,802 


With the exception of a portion of the Kolli-malais which was 
surveyed and settled hy Captain MacLeod, tho Hill Villages appear 
to have eluded the energy of Bead’s Assistants. Eoad himsolf 
writes, All hiUs are included in districts on tho plains, and 
some are divided among two or more districts. Some of th(3 villages 
on the plains that skirt the hills, called Izombai^ have been 
particularly surveyed, hut the extreme unhealthinoss of tho larger 
kombai villages, the scattered situations of their inhabitants, 
their jealousy of interference, poverty and indopoudonoo, have 
rendered it impracticable to do more than make a rudo ostimato of 
their value, by villages or districts, according to circiimstaucos. 
Some have been settled individually, and by villages, but it has 
been necessary to settle others by nddus, or whole districts. If 
the chiefs of some of the larger teacts were to doclino to come to 
any settlement, it would be diflGlcult to compel thorn, as it is 
dangerous for an inhabitant of the plains to romain 24 hours on 
the hillB, and it would be impossible to discover tho haunts of tho 
hill men. There is one range of mountains, called Kalrilyan- 

^ A. memorandum on the Besettlement of Salem District is prinlod on 
pp. 27-82 of Board’s Proceedings (Revenue Settlement) Ho. 60 of StU Mar<jh 
1908, and a full list of references to the oorrespondonoo connoctod therewith is 
given on page 82 of that Board’s Proceedings. 
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malai, that has assumed independence, and owing to the oiroum- CHAP. XI. 
stances I have mentioned, the oalling it in question has not Hull 
appeared worthy of a trial. The settlement of the hills heing 
generally in the gross, and on a very indefinito proportion of the 
produce, it forms a head of revenue distinot from land- rent, quit- 
rent, or tribute.” 

On the introduction of tho Mitta System some of the Hill 
Villages wore grouped into separate Hill Mittas, and some were 
included in tho Mittas which adjoined them in tho plains. The 
Hill Mittas wore not sold, but were placed under the management 
of the mittadars urhoso estates wore contiguous, though the revenue 
derived from them was not included in tho mitta assets. This 
practice continued for some years, but, as tho mittas began to 
revert to Government, other arrangomouts boeamo necessary, and 
tho Hill Villages were either taken under oflScial authority, or 
given over to tho former managers (i.o., tho rontors or middle-men 
who generally wore tho hoadraou of tho villages), from year to 
year, as oircumstancos demanded. 

The villages of tho Attur Kolli-malais are divided into two Kolli-malais. 
groups : (1) the Anjur-inalai i consisting of tho Nads of Kayil, 

Idappiili, Chittur, Pirakkarai and Timppuli; and tho Mtinur- 
malai,^ consisting of tho Nfids of Alattur, Aundnui and Pohlppadi. 

In dry lands a sharp distinction was invariably drawn between 
Ulavu-hldu, or lands that (iaii bo ploughed, and Kottu-hldu^ 
or lauds that (ian only ho oultivatod with a hoo. 

Tho Anjnr-malai w(to brought Tind(T amdni in I'^asli 1239 
(1829-30), th(^ Munur-malai not till Kasli 1264 (1854-55). In 
Anjfjr hood lands wore assosst'd at 8 annas per huli (1 acre 8-j3g- 
gniitas), and plonghcul land was assesHod at rate's varying from 1 
to 2 rupci'B. On tho Munur-malai tho rat(*s wi^r(^ 12 annas per 
fcwZ/for ho('d land, As, 16 to Rs. 2 for ploughod land. 

Tho Attur Pachai-nialais <‘,oinpri8(' Atti-Nad, one of throo Paohai- 
nads •* into which tln^ Paohai-k/IalaiyaliH i\xo divided. Though 
cultivation is H(aiitor('(l in isolati'd bUu'.kH through a vast tract of 
juugl(', all th(^ l)l()okH havM' invariably beam troatcal as one village 
for rovonvK^ purpow's. Tho Pa.chai-nialai8 first camo undi^r amdni 
in Fasli 12J19 (1820-30). Th(' rales h^vic'd vfoTo As. 12 per kulz of 
1 aor(^8-i^rt giinUis forlux'd land, and Jls. 1-4-0 for ploughod land. 

At th(i F(*rnian('nt Sc'ltb'nu'ut, tho Chittori Hills worc^ inoludnd Chittftris. 
in tho Adigarappa-tti Mitta., tln^ Mitta<lar routing thorn out to the 
Malaiyali Chi(‘f, Dovanda Kavundan, who charged a discretionary 


* Aiijiir, livo villafjfOH. ^Wuutlr, throo villaKOH. 

*Tbo otlior two nada aro Tcnbartt-Nad iind Von-Nad in Trioliinopoly Dicitriot 
•vide Vol I, p. 
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(mundsib) assessmont on no nnifonn prinoiplo. They reverted to 
amdni in Mr. M. D. Oookbnrn’s Colleotorato, when occupied lauds 
were assessed at 8 annas por kulz of 33|- guntas, tho area being 
guessed at by the Kamam. 

The Aranuttu-malai villages (sometimes miscalled tho Salem 
Kalrayans) are seven in number, five of them situated in tho 
beautiful valley in which the Vasishta-nadi takes its rise, and two 
isolated in tho jungles. At Permanont Bottlomont they wore iu- 
oludod in an adjoining mitta. They ro verted to Govorumoiit in tho 
time of Mir, M, D. Oookbum. From Fasli 1232 (1822-23) to Fasli 
1246 (1836-37) the Aranuttu-malais wore nominally assessed at a 
fixed kist of Es. 1,060, but, except in the first year, tho full amount 
was never collected, and tho balanoo outstanding in tho latter 
Fasli was nearly Es. 6,000. In Fasli 1246 tho ryots quarrelled 
among themselves, a number left tho hills, and tho amount 
collected was only Rs. 151. Mr. Gleig thereupon dooid(sd to base 
the assessment on cultivation, and fixed tho rate at Es. 5 pi3r kuli 
of 3J acres, or Es. 1-4-11 per acre. No survey was inado, 
however, and the occupied extent was merely guessed at. Tho 
total demand in Fasli 1247 (1837-38) came to Rs, 517-10-10. 

Tho four sorry little villages of tho ]3oda.-malais appear to have 
come under the paimaish survey, and a mdmUl assossmout was 
levied on conjectural areas at rates varying por aero from 6 annas, 
8 annas, 12 annas, Es. 1-4-0 to Es. 1-8-0. Each village had its 
own series of pazmaish numbers, and oaoh field its own asscissmout. 

The ordinary ryotwari lands on tho Shovaroys at Pi^rmanont 
Settlement were not sold, but wore given over to th(3 mauagemimt 
of tho “ hill proprietors, who agreed to pay tho amount oE revenue 
they had paid for the last six years, “ which sum was ontorod in 
the accounts by Mr. Eavid Oockbum (1803) as ^k^manmt revemuiy 
Permanent revenue, however, did not moan permanent assessmont, 
for Mr. Oookbum writes “ should any occasion occur honaftor to 
prove the ability of disposing of tho hill estates at an ovor-assess- 
ment, or should the commission oonsid('r it of iraportanco for tho 
regular collection of the revenno to establish proprii^tors of thcmi, 
upon being favoured with instructions to that purpose', they shall 
be exposed to sale at the revenue tho commission has fixeul upon 
them.” The permanent revenue so fixed as a temporary (^xpculiont 
was Es. 4,427-9-2. There was apparently no (ixohango of patta 


^ The SheTaroys, like the KolIi-malaiB, aro divided into ndAs for pair poses 
of oaste management, but in the Eevonue accounts these nrfdi? (Muttii-Nftd, 
Salem-l^r&d, and Moha<l$r&d) are not recognised, each village being treated as a 
separate unit. The ndd arrangement is, however, preserved in tho jurisdiction 
of the village officers, each iwd having two karnams wnd one luonogar. 
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or mnohilika, and tho priosts wore vested with power to CHAP. XI. 
appoint headmen. The permanent rcvonuo was paid pnnotnally « 
up toFasli 1219 (1809-10), hnt from Fasli 1220 to Fasli 1228 _ ■ 

arrears aconmidatod to the extent of nearly Ks. 11,700. Mr. 

M. I). Oookhurn, on assuming charge of the District, reduced the 
permanent revenue to Es. 3,061-10-0 in 1229. In Fasli 1232 it 
was raised to Es. 3,193-12-0, and romainod at this figure till Fasli 
1251 (1841-42), when, owing to factions between tho pattahhdrs^ 
factions in which certain of tho settlors, who at that time owned 
500 acres on tho hills, took sides, Mr. Gleig recommended that tho 
hills should bo brought under amani. The proposal was given 
effect to in tho following Fasli 1252 (1842-43), tho Board direct- 
ing that tho rates formerly paid by tho ryots on ploughs and hoes 
should bo levied. 

In 1866 u survey and demarcation of tho Shovaroy villages 
was ordered by the Board, and ‘‘an area composed mostly of grass 
land round oaoh village, and known as tho ‘ greon,^ was survoyod 
and demarcated with it and inolndod in its boundaries, being 
intended for tho solo oconpation of Malaiyalis, for tho protection of 
whoso intorosts, and to prevent tho aggression of tho planters on 
whoso estates, tho siurvoy was specially undertaken. With this 
survey tho old system of charging tho Malaiyalis on ploughs and 
hoes appears to havo boon disooutinuod, and they wore charged at 
1 rupoo per acre on tho extent of their holdings. Tho lands 
within th(^ gronn were givcm aud('r tho ordinary darkhast rules to 
tho Malaiyalis, but ontsido it they wore sold under tho Special 
Waste Land Euh^s of 1863. In 1870 tho Board, on a roforonoo 
madoby tho Ool lector, Mr. Pochiu, dooidod lhat, whore tho lauds 
within tho greou wcjro all oconpiod, and tho MalaiyCLlis required 
more lands for cultivation, lauds ontsido tho limits might ho given 
thorn undor th() ordinary darkhast rules. In 1 871 it was disco vorod 
that tho planters tried to got lands ontsido tho “ grooii” by making 
tho Malaiyalis first apply for it, thoroby evading tho Wasto Land 
Eulos. The Board then orderotl that, if Ihoro was reason to 
suspect that a Malaiyfili was applying for lands outside tho 
“ green ” on aeconnt of tluj planters, tho patta might bo rofnsod. 

With tho (ixeoptien of th(^ Ohittoris, all those groups of hill 
villages wore settled in Fasli 1315 (1905-06).’** Olassifioation was 
in five sorts; red sands and rod loams woro treated aliko; tho 


1 Lottor of Mr. Lorigloy, daLo‘1 lUtih Aii^^us^ 1S70— vido Board's ProooodingR 
No. 2-1)07, daiod 27bh AugUHl 1879. 

^ A fall list of raforonooH oonuootod with tho seitloTuont of tlio hill villagos 
is givonin page 32 of Board's Proooodings (Uovenao Sottlomont), No. 60 of 8th 
Moi-oh 1008. 
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resettlement rates of the sonthorn taluks were adopted, the fifth 
sort being equalised with the third sort of the plains, and inter- 
mediate rates were given for intermediate sorts. The ryotwOri 
lands of the Shevaroys and the Aranflttu-malais were placed in 
the fourth group. A new group (fifth), one taram lower, sort for 
sort, than the lowest dry rates till then in vogue in the District, 
was formed for the dry lands of the EoUi-malais with a minimum 
rate of 4 annas, and the Pachai-malais and Boda-malais wero 
placed in a new sixth group, with a minimum rate of 3 annas. Tho 
wetlands on the Kolli-malais were similarly treated as fifth class, 
one taram lower than the lowest wet class in the District, with a 
minimum rate of 1 rupee. No second-crop charge is levied on wot 
lands. 

The dominant feature in the Settlement was tho largo excess 
of occupied area over that shown in the Eevenue accounts revealed 
by survey, an excess which, but for tho formation of tho now 
“ groups, would have rendered the increment in assossmont 
ruinous to the MalaiyaJis. The effieot of tho Settlement is shown 
in tho subjoined statement : — 




Percentage inoreaeo. 

Sottlemont. 



In 

extent. 

In assess- 
menb. 

Extent. 

1 Abbohs- 
ment. 

Inoidonco. 
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f 
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00 

o 
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1 

516 

3,231 

2 0 8 

Paohai-maJaiB 

298 

26 ' 

3,049 

007 

0 6 1 

AraTLtlljbtL-malaiB . . . 

68 

11 

1,522 

1,207 

0 L2 8 

Boda-malaiB 

... 

116 

Nil. 

993 

201 

0 4. 8 

Shevaroys . 

.. 

27 

16 

12,212 

1 

11,008 

0 I'! li 


The OhittSris were less fortunate than tho other hills in th(u'r 
settlement, which was brought into force in Pasli 1309 (1809- 
1900). The Ohitteri villages were classed as fourth group, on a par 
with most of the plain villages of tTttankarai Taluk. Tho arc^a 
(2,368 acres) was found to be 163 per cent, larger than that shown 
In the Bevenue accounts, and the increase in assessment was as 
high as 228 per cent. In view of this heavy increase, no change 
in the rates was made at Eesettlement, and the rates of tho 
original Settlement were left undisturbed. 
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During Mr. M. D. Oookbiaru’s Oollootorate (1820-29) lands CHAP. xi. 
were granted on the Shovaroya undor the Ghrant Rules to Mr. Hill 
Q-. Fischer and others for the oiiltivation of ooffoo. In 1831 two Vil^rs. 
Indo-Britons, Messrs. Gay and Haymau, applied for oertain Ooffoe Lands, 
lands for ooffoe cultivation on a 21 yoars’ loaso. Tho Board 
sanctioned tho grant at an aasossmeut of Eo. 1 por acre. A 
similar grant was mado to a Mr. Taylor in tho following yoar. In 
1833 Governmout dirootod that all settlors should oiijoy laud rent- 
free for tho first fivo yoars, Eo. 1 per aoro being levied annually 
for the remaining period of tho loaso. 

In 1842, when the Shovaroys oamo undor amdni, tho Board 
ordered that tho assossmont of all lands applied for by settlors for 
ooffeo cultivation should bo fixed at Eo. 1 por aoro, subject to 
revision at any future survoy ; tho latter provision was romovod in 
1859, when tho rate was doolarod porraanont.^ In 1842 tho fivo 
years’ kaul conoossioii was rostrictod to such waste lands only 
as would bo eligible for ox(unption if they wore situated in tho 
plains, and all other lands \v(^re (charged full assossmont from tho 
first year of oooupation. It was further ordered that land 
should not be taken by sc^tth^rs in such looalitios as to inoon- 
venienoe the anoiont inhabitants or lands which tho latter might 
bo willing and wouhl engag(i to occupy, ” a olumsy phrasing 
which was afterwards explained to moan that oaro should bo 
taken not to subject th(^ Malaijalis to iuoonvonicmce by alienating 
lauds which they might lUMul, (uthor for (Miltivation or pasturage, 
and that lands close to th() village should always bo rosorvod for 
tho Malaiyalis thtuusolvos. Before tho Shovaroys camo undor 
amni, some of tho planters had obtained pattas from tho routers, 
and the claims of planters to such lands, if still undor oooupation, 
wore roeognisod by tho Ooll(M)tor in tho first yoar of amlni 
managoinont.“ Lands W(iro also granted to Malaiyalis for ooffoo 
cultivation at Eo. 1 por acu'o. 

Ill Rnptomb(^r 1851) freehold rules wore proniulgatod by tho 
Board nmh^r which tho laud tax on tho Shovaroys could bo 
rodoomod by payment of a lumpsum. Ju April 1860 Governmout 
ordered that all allotimnits for fanning purposes should bo sold 
by auction, Jn 1863 special ruhis w’orc framed by Governmout 
for tho sale of unassossed w'asto lands, under whioh all lauds, other 


1 (LO. No. 1229, (laiod VMU Sopi^ombor 1850. 

® In Ooiobor 1H1*2 Mr. notiliiul that an “ certain oolfoo plautoi’H on tho 
Shovaroy HillR arc^ appropriating^ and laying oliiim to lands for tho iJurposos of 
spooulation *' Iho Oollucttor would not ** rc^uogniso any claim to land boyond what 
was under oultivation in Kasli 1251,” and in he iriHiHlod on tho MalaiyAlis 
heiug offered tho firHi rofunal of any laud applied for by planters. 
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than those applied for by Malaiyftlis, were sold without any uptet 
price, and title-deeda were given to the suooessful bidders, subject 
to an annual assessment of Be. 1 per acre. These Waste Laud 
Boles cancelled the freehold rules of 1859, which, however, 
were replaced, under Board’s circular, dated 3rd September 1868, 
by the redemption roles, which were applicable to lands both on 
the hills and in the plains. The survey of the coffee estates, 
begun some time before, was completed in 1864, and separate 
maps were prepared for them. The survey brought to light a 
considerable increase over the areas formerly entered in their pattas. 

A new policy was introduced in 1899, when it was ordered 
that the assessment of lands sold under the Waste Land Rules on 
the Shevaroya should be “ liable to periodical revision in the same 
manner as that on ordinary ryotwari land.”^ The pattas issued 
under these revised rules are known as “ Z pattas.” In view of 
the precarious state of the coffee industry, the assessment of Z 
patta lands, which in 1906 amounted to just over 250 acres, was 
not enhanced.^ 

In 1905, to encourage enterprise, it was conoedod that “ the 
assessment of land newly cultivated with rubber or tree cotton 
(including caravonka) will be remitted for throe oomploto yoars : 
tHa concession will not be applicable to tho case of a mixed crop 
part of winch is in bearing.” ® 

-The village establishment in the days of Road consisted 
nominally of 12 members, never more, sometimes loss, viz., tho 
Kavnndan or Headman, the Karnam or Village Accountant, the 
Totti, the KTlrganti, the Panohangi or Village Astrologer, the 
Blacksmith, the Carpenter, the Barber,' the Dhoby, the Pottor and 
the Kangani, and the Panniyakkaran or Kavalgar/ 

The village establishment was originally remunerated by the 
grant of laud in inam and perquisites from the produce at harvest 
time. The several offioes were hereditary. Tipu had, however, 
according to Bead, attempted to break up this system by the sub- 
stitution of money payments, the object being apparently to put 
an end to the hereditary principle. 


1 Board’s Standing Order No. 20(16) and G.O. Nos. 873 and 873-A, Rovenuo, 
dated 29tlL DeoombeL* 1899. * 

» Board’s Prooeediags, Bevonne Settlement, No. 29, dated Slsfc January 1900, 
The gross area of coffee estates on tho Shevaroys In 1911 was J 0,981 acres 
exclusive of the “ Z patta” lands, which covered just under 500 acres. The Kist 
on the former falls due on June 30bh, and on the latter on April 15th, in each 
year. 

‘ G.O. No. 983, dated 10th October 1905. 

. ^ The account which follows is taken from some notes by Captain 
Graham on the terms used by him in his monograph of village mSmff, 
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When Bead took charge of the District, a most complex system 
of perquisites, Yariously known as Miras, Swatantrams, Basums 
or Varatams, was in vogue. These perquisites usually took the 
form of deductions from the gross produce, and were regarded as 
fees for “ civil, roHgious, judicial, municipal, rustic and even do- 
mestic service, likewise for alms to devotees and other privileged 
mendicants.^ The amount of these fees was purely a matter 
of local custom and the customs in no two villages were alike. 

On the harvest field, the women engaged in reaping (pmncil), 
were allowed to keep what grain they could stow in the folds of 
their cloths, in addition to their money wages. ^ The chief 
perquisite, however, was that known in the Northern Divisions as 
Armira, and in the Central Division (Munro’s) as Binda Kareh 
when dealing with wet crops, and Rasi Kareh when dealing with 
dry crops. Arimira^ is the name given to all deductions which 
are made from grain in the ear and stalk, and the word Bvhia is 
the Marathi for sheaf. This perquisite was divided among some 
or all of the twelve village office-hearers and servants, and a 
portion was also sot apart for village deities. The next item 
usually given at the threshing floor in measured grain, was Dharma 
Kareh^ or charitable charges ; Smith, Carpenter, Totti, Nirganti 
Kangani and the village gods usually had a claim to this, but 
the bulk of it went to holy beggars, and the Panchama servants 
of the village were sometimes given a share. The farm-labourer 
was entitled to Dandakattu, or such grain as was carried away by 
the wind along with tho chaff during winnowing, and he could 
also claim the grain mixed with the sand or earth of the threshing 
floor, after the threshing was over {AdirKalartC). The Totti could 
claim Mudra Mannu (soal-earth), or such grain as was mixed with 
the streaks of ashes he drew diagonally across the heap of threshed 
grain to prevent filching ; ho was also entitled to Sari Rost, ov 
the grain mixed with earth left at the bottom of the heap. 
Before the heap was measured, a ryot placed on its summit a cone 
of oow-dung, with a few stalks of grass inserted, in honour of 
VignoBvara. As the grain was measured, this offering sank 
gradually to the bottom, when all tho grain adhering to it became 
tho property of the ryot who made the offering. 

All tho above deductions were made before the division of 
produce between Government and ryot ; but, after the claims of 
Government wero satisfied, the ryot had still to pay a fixed or 
Kayam Mira from the produce remaining with him ; this KUyam 
Mira was payable to Smith, Carpenter, Totti, Barber and. Dhoby. 

^ Bead’s report, para. 168, printed in SrD.M., Vol. I, p. 249. 

* Known as Mddi^TcadAr, 

* Or Arry-maWa as Oapt. QraTiam spells it. 
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In Tillages where the reTemie was payable in cash, the Govern- 
ment was unafEeoted by these perquisites ; bnt when revenue took 
the form of a share of the gross produce, the Sarkar was of course 
the loser of a moiety of all perquisites except the IDUyam MSra, 
Ghraham calculated that the deductions amounted to about 21 J 
per cent, of the gross produce ; MacLeod, after disallowing as 
unauthorised more than half the rasum^ shown by his Karnams 
in their accounts, estimated the proportion at between C and 17^ 
per cent, in various parts of his Division. 

The rasum system led to serious abuses on the part of Karuams 
and Tahsildars, who, unless carefully watchod, appropriated lai^o 
sums to private emolument and partial purposes, and tho account- 
ants in MacLeod's own KaohSri attempted to sottlo rafiuma on 
their friends. 

Bead objected to on principle, and in his first 

Kauil-ncimd, of 1792 he strictly forbade the levy by Patois or 
renters of any ^^Karch^^ (charges) on behalf of cither tho village 
{GfSima Karch)^ the Government {Darbar Karch)^ (*.harity 
{Dharma Karch), or the gods {Devata Kcirch). The prohibition of 
douceurs to Eaoheri servants put a stop to Darbar* Km'ch^ axid it 
was left to the ryots themselves to provide what they thought lit 
for the gods and for charity.^ 

Bead found that many of the Inams granted to villngo office rw 
had been alienated to persons who had no claim to thorn, or to 
such as were unable to do the work, required. All such Inams 
were ordered to he resumed in Fasli 1206 (1790-97), and Palels 
and Kamams were to be paid instead a fixed allowance in tlio 
form of a deduction from the Land Be venue, oaloulatod as a 
percentage of the heriz of the village under their charge : tho por- 
qentages varied on a sliding scale from Es. 4-2-8 per cent. in a 
village whose b&riz was Es. 35, to Es. 1-7-4 per cout. in a village 
whose heri% was Es. 8,050. 

Bead’s percentages remained the basis for calculating the 
salaries of village officers for many years to come, but tho records 
are not dear as to how far his orders were carried out. 

The introduotion of the Permanent Sottlcincnt holpod towards 
uniformity. 

In Pasli 1211 (1801-02) Mr. David Oookbum abolished Bead’s 
graduated percentages for Maniyagars and Karuams in tho 
Bftramahal, and fixed their salaries at a poroontago allowauoo on 
the yearly revonue of Es. 2-4-0 for Eamams, and Es. 1-1 2-0 for 
ManiyagSis. As Mittas reverted to amani, tho poroentago systeni 


1 S,D.M., Vol. I, p. 213, 
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oontinuod for Kariiams and Maniyagars, Bead’s graduated scale 
boing followed in the Talaghat and David Oockhurn’s dxod rates 
in the Bsxamahal and Balaghat. In Fasli 1236 (1826-27) Mr. 
M. D. Cookburn abolished Bead’s peroentages in tho Talaghat'also, 
and £xcd the pay of Ka mam s and Maniyagars at a percentage 
which the value of inams in Fasli 1121 boro to tho h&riz of that year. 

Tho system of remunerating village establishments by por- 
oontago deductions from collections continued till after the 
Sottlemont had boon introdneod. 

After the introduetion of Sottlomont Mr. Puokle’s proposals for 
a revision of the establishments in settled villages, were 
brought into force in Fasli 1287 (1877-78). Tho number of 
Kamams was raised from 673 to 864, of Headmen from 1,232 to 
2,010, of Talaiyfiris and Vettiyans' from 8,045 to 4,618. In a fow 
large villages a soparato Maniyagar was appointed to relieve the 
Village Headmen of collootion work. Nlrgantis were altogether 
abolished, except for the KavSri Channels of Namakkal. Tho 
scale of pay and size of establishment were based on tho 
aeoonnts of Fasli 1285 (1876-76), tho villages being graded in 
17 olassos, A Kamam’s pay ranged downwards from Es. 10 to 
Bs. 3 ; a Headman’s from Bs. 7 to Es. 2 ; a Maniyagar’s from Es. 5 
to Es. 3; a TalaiyOri’s or Vottiyan’s from Es. 3 to Ilo. 1.® 
The total cost of the establishment amonntod to Rs. 2,26,600.® 
Ill Fasli 1289 (1879-80) the ostabliahinents of nnsnttled villages 
wore revised by Mr. Tjoiigley. ’Plie ostablishmcntH aro ahort.ly to 
bo rovised on tho basis of the Eosotlloinent Accounts. 

A full aoooniit of tho Inams of Salem District would fill several 
volumes, and many an interesting item of forgotten history lies 
buried in the conditions o.f their grant. 

Aohynta Rfiya, the Jagadova Eaya family, and Dodda Krishna 
Baja of Mysore woro espooially liberal in their grants of land on 
favourable tenures. During the disturbed period proooding tho 
usurpation of Haidar Ali, when tho District was no man’s land, 
grants were made by Abdul Rassul Khan, NawiXb of Ouddapah, 
by the Nawab of Aroot, by tho Poshwas Billaji and Baji Bao. 

1 7'al,fiy/Fn in a 'J'amil Inrni, and is Dsod in tho Southorn Talnlrs. Totiit or 
Tfltij is a. word, and i>(ir8iHl.8 in tho Northern Talnks. Talaiy&ris and 

Tflttis aro almost invarialily ranohanias, usually. I’anahs. Similarly, Vetiiytfn 
i.s Tamil and IhMn Toluj^n, tho formor boinff proforrod in tho north and tho 
lattor in tlio south, 'rho torniH Kiil-Tcdran and TandaJ-hiran aro also iisod in tho 
Houtli. Vetiiydna and lldddHa aro tiflually oasto nion ; in ravo caaos, wlioro onslo 
men aro not available, Panohainas nro omployod, 

® Tho jyroat majority of the munsifa of tho Jliilaghilt and Haramabal 
rocoivod only Ka. 2. Talaiyaris and Vottiyaua in tho Talaghiit usually roooivod 
only Kh, 2, and elflewhoro only Ro. 1. 

» Vide 0.0. No. 1584, dated 28Lh April 1877. 
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Nothing is more remarkaMe thaa the readiuoss with whioh pooplo 
give away what does not belong to them. 

ITipn’s reign is chiefly embalmed in native momory by his 
having resnmed all favonrable tenures, except DSvadtlyam and 
Biahmadayam. He seems, however, to have made partial rosti> 
tntion. 

Inams are ordinarily distinguished as (A) Inam Villagos and 
( B) Minor loams. 

Inam villages are usually either Shrotriyams or J tlghlrs. A 
Shrotriyam is a village granted to Brahmans on a favonrablo 
tenure.^ A Jaghic is a land granted as a reward for past sorvicos 
to the State, and formerly it implied that the grant was a sort of 
retaining fee for services, generally of a military kind, to be 
rendered during tenure. The term JiLghlr is not common in 
Salem District, being usually associated with Muhammadan rule. 
Shrotriyam villages on the other hand, aro very common, aud most 
of the 60,000 or so acres of Inam villages in tho District fall ® 
under this class. 

When Bead and his Assistants camo to invostigato tho tenunis 
of Inam villages, they found them to bo of tho following throe 
descriptiona : — 

(1) Agrahaiamsthetenureof whioh was supported by satiarfs. 
These vilhges were either rent-free (Sartxi-Maniyam) or subjoot to 
the payment of a favourable quit-ront (Jddt).^ 


» SKrStriyama are otherwiae oaUed AgraMramf. SrahmaOdyam in a l«(rm 
applied to all Inams held by Brahmans for their porsonnl bonoflt, vitio infra 
p. 54 8,v, BhAttaraiti. 

* The Inam Oommissioner (Proceedings Mo. 356, dated SetK July 1861^ 
gives tlie following fignres for the District 


Desoription. 


Saxya-Mfinijams , 
Jodi gai villages , 
Share villages 
Jaghirs 



In 

amani 

estates. 

In 

mictas. 

III 

palai- 

yams. 


G2 

27 

23 

• v« 

26 

0 

55 

... 

74 

16 

34 



Total. 


112 

87 

108 

16 


«„lKW^r/r . PorMone of the full rent paid by tho 

inoumbeuta The rents origi^Uy dem^lier^ie 
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(2) Agrahaarams •which had boon rosumod by Tipu, and OHAP. zi 
afterwards rostorod in portions undor tho namo of Ardha-MSniyami Ik^s 
(“ half-inams ”). 

(8) AgiahOrams nominally rosumod by Tipu, but enjoyed at 
a light assossmout 'with tho ooimivanoo of his offioors. 

Eoad made no change in tenures xindor which ho found ■villages 
of tho first and second of tho above classes to be held. With 
regard to tho third class, ho proposed oitbor to restore tho %’illagos 
to tho luamdars on ajodi equal to ono-third of their value, or to 
allow thorn a sharo (gonorally ono-third or triahvSkam^) of 
tho collections of tho villages, and take thorn under Sarksii 
management. Tho latter altomativo was usually preferred, as 
^ojodi was ostimatod -with roforonoo to waste, as well as ooonpiod . 
lan^, and was thoroforo high. Such was tho origin of tho “ share 
villages,” similar in typo to tho “ Hissa Shrotriyams ” of Bellary. 

Bead’s policy was followed up by Mr. David Oookburn, and some 
modifications wore made by Mr. Hargrave, tho tondonoy being to 
substitute Mshveham ion jcdigai tenure. 

Tho tonur(!H, shares and (|uit-routs so fixed continued in force inam 
till tho Inam Bcttlomont of 1862-66. Tho Inam Commissioner, 
as far as jmssibhi, rostorod tho “ sharo villagos ” to tho proprietors 
on a “ oominutod jddi^ fix(*d with rofisrciu'c to tho past eollocttions 
of GovornnKMit and tho prospcKits of future iinprovomcut. ” 2 
When tho Inamdtu-s -ffcro unable to take up tho nianagomont of 
tho estate's, their intori'st in tht'iii was “ oouiniutod into an oqui- 
vah'iit extent of inam laml, " and the villag(‘H wore entirely assumed 
by Qovornunmt. Th(' tonunts of Karva-Mfiniyams, Jodigai Inams 
and “Share villages” were alike enfranchised,* siibjoct to tho 
payment of (iuit.-ronts based on a proi>orl,ion, varying from onc- 
sixt(M(nt,hto i.hnn'-i'ighths, of tho <'stimated full assossmout. In 
the eases of villages, shares in whi(ih had resveutod to Govorniuont 
from failims of heirs or oth'T eausi's, tho full value of such sharos 
was adileil to tho (luit-rent. ’I’ht) eommulation of sharo villagos 
in MitlJis wjis snbje<'t to the consent of the Mittadars, and whore 
such consent was refused, a tmhrShim tenure was brought under 


* In «omo tlin slinrcs nllcwed to iUo iininidars wore ouo-Iunrth, 

omi-fiftli, oii«.Bixtli, anil two-11 ftlis. 

» llollary l'roc«eiIin)rs, Ooimulsfiioiwr to 

(Jovwnmant, dated 2Sth .faiiuary ISlll. 

• “ ARi-aharnniH are HupiiOdoil to Im nlicnalikj iniiiicrty, tut tlioy him not 
boon w> iiractiealty (roatod in this Distriofc, and their oriffinal titles are too 
defeotivo to ontitlo tlioui to \w r<i({ar(lcd m already freeholds in thoir nature” 
{InamOommint'uner'i Hi port). 





CHAP. XI. 
Xkams. 


B, Minor 
Inams. 

(1) PerBonaJL 


bi 


the rules of enfranchisement.* Service Jaghixs given for a 
limited number of generations were enfranoliisod on ono-fourth or 
half quit-rent, according as one or more lives yet remained. The 
so called Jaghxrs of the Ealrayans were altogether exceptional, 
and they have been exceptionally treated. ® Inams resumed by 
Govomment are tnovm in the revenue jargon of the District as 
Japii Inams, and Inams that have not boon rosumod as Jan 
Inams. Ayiluoar Inams are Inams granted by Poligars or Mitta- 
dars subsequent to the grant of thoir original sanad by the 
Company. Poligftrs and Mittadars somotimos rent out certain 
villages on permanent leases, more or loss favourable to the lessees, 
and such villages are called Imrd villages. 

Minor Inams may be roughly classed into Personal and 
. Service, though many Inams, originally granted for the perform- 
anoG of sorvico, have come to bo treated as personal grants. It 
is estimated that nearly Es. 84,000 of rovonue have boon alionatod 
on those personal grants. The most numerous are the BhaUamrti 
Inams, or personal grants to Brahmans, which account for the 
alienation of over Es. 70,000; some Es. 7,600 have boon alionatod 
under the head of hhaimie or charity, and about lis. 1,100 as. 
Vedorvritti Inams for reading tho Vedas. Among thi^ minor 
head are Hakima (physicians), Jetti (wrostlors), Domhara (acrobat), 
Batra (village bard), Kmohini (dancing girl), Vedar (huntsman),, 
Garudi (conjurer), KuUddi (dancer), Ealdlhay (scavongor-), Vmiam- 
mr,(teumpetpr), JSrudu-kaUi (bull-baitor) Inams. Eiwoniiutotho. 
extent of Es.'.I,800 odd, mostly in tho Baramahal and Bfilaghat,' 
been alienated in Kota-kodige Inams for building and 
nearly Es. 1 ,000 as Rakta-kodige, or Blood Piofs, ” to tho hoirs 
of warriors slain in battle. In iho Balaghat Palai}^amK thoro arc 
many ^ Uw>btlikk(zi Inams, which woro originally granted to 
settlements of Kurubas or Bsdars as Military fiefs, th) duty of 
tho Inamdars being to guard tho ghats from robbers and raiders.^ 


^ Triahvakam tenure still exists in IG Tillages of Attfir Taluk, viz., a’inimala- 
nama-samudram, OHnnama-samndram, Brrama-saiaadram, Kottambaili Mottu* 
palaijam, OdaiyattUr Naval ar, Tidavur, Bttappur, Pattra-Kavunduii-palaiyaia 
AgrabaTa-yalappadi, Claippadi, Vlra-Xavundanih', Aratti-Agraliaraui, Siliyam! 
patti and Anaiyampatti. The vrkolo of tho revonuo of thoso -yillagoB is remitted 
to the Talnk Treasury, and one-third of the amount is disbursod hy iho a’ahsildar 
to the Trishvakamdars. The total deductions on account of TrislivSkama and 
Taadik in Atttlr Taluk is Es. 20,788 odd, 

® Vide p. 302 8,v, Kalmyans. 

»Vmb{Un^ means generally “land granted for tho porformanoo of 
Semoes and the word survives m many, plane names (e.g., Umbilikkai.'Miini- 
mangaJam, in OmsltJi Talnk), thongh the servioo for whioh tho grant was ma4e 
is long forgotten. 
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Road's rosiiraptioii of Villago Officops Iiiams has already boon OIIAP. X/. 
roferrod to (p. 50). Of the Villago Menials’ Iiiams in Q-ovorn- * 

mont villages, those of Shroff, Tandalhar, Totti, and Kavalgar (2) Service 
have since boon treated as personal grants, and enfranchised, the 
sorvioos being otherwise provided for by fixed cash payments; 
those in Mittas and Inam villages have been enfranchised at 
quit-rents oqnal to the full assessment of the lands, subject to 
revision at periodic rosottlomonts. Similar treatment is being 
accorded to Nirganti Inarns in Qovornmont villages, and to 
Village Artizans’ Inarns, the services of which are no longer 
performed or required. 

Tho lloligious or Devadar/rem Inaras, belonging to the larger 
religions institutions, w(^ro rosnraod in tho early years of British 
administration, and in lieu thereof, fixed esash allowances, known 
locally as iasdik^im paid by tho villagoofiicnrsout of their rovenuo 
collections, dip('ctly to th() Dimutmmn Committees concornod. Tho 
religious institutions of Sahun District ai*(i by no nuiatis richly 

oudowcul, as th(i marginal statomout 
of imiih allowances shows. Inams 
Ixdotiging to tho smaller shrines 
have bo(m confirmed by tho Inam 
Ooniinissienc^p for their support. 

Triams (for the uplc(u^p 
of llower-gm*d(uis), ap(^ tiow under 
invt'stigntion, tht)se devoted to 
religious institutions iM'ing tn'ah'd as Vevadtlyam, and those (m- 
joyc'd by villagi' eonunnuitu's as Dh^irmnddyam or Charitable 
Inarns. Under the lu'nd of l)h(rri)iiuidya7n villago topes, and 
land midownuMiijs for tln^ upkeep of choultrh's, whi(*b continue to 
1)(^ ('ujoyed nmt-fnu', so long as th(ur proc.eeds are d(Woted to tho 
purposi^ for whmh th(7 granted. 

Damlnmdham Inarns, or land h(d<l on faviuirabb^tiuiun^ for tho 
constriKdion or niaint(*nane.(' of tanks, an^ confined to tho Bara- 
mahiil and Ba hlghut. Tn tln^ Bn-laghiit tiny are called Kodige^ 

Mdniijama, fi''he w’ord Dtmhandhmn implu^s that ono-t(mth of the 
incouu' d<Tiv(‘d from tho work is set apart for this purpose. It 
app(‘ars, how(iV<‘r, that iln^ early prmdhuj was to grant ono-fourth 
of the wet land nnd(T ih(» tank, when tn^w works woru to be oou- 
Btructiul, arul a fifth, sixth or eighth, wlnui old sourcscs had to bo 
K'pain'd or maintained. In Mr. Orrs Colh'ctorate (1829-38) it 
bet^anuitln^ praetie(* to pay the Dasabandhamdar, in cash, one-fourth 
of tho n^vtMuu*. undtT th(^ tank, and in a few castes such cash do-^ 
cluctuins from tin*, hfriz an^ pahl annually to the luamdars iu 
addition to tho valuta of tho Inam, to make up ouc-fourth tho 


Taluk. 


Salem 

OmaUir 

Tiruchonj^(Hlu 

Att.rtr 

Kriflhna^in 

Dhnnuapuri 

Ul.tuiikarai 

HoHur 


TuHdik. 

KS. A. P. 

0,065 LI 4 
4,(U7 a 6 
7,;iH2 2 0 

s,8r)» ;{ 10 

2,704 i\ « 
4,067 7 0 
»,3«7 IH 0 
6,600 0 ;j 
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IKAMS. 


Area. 


8uh7hav&^, 


Eented 

Villages. 


revonne derived from the dyakat The system of ontriisting 
Inamdars with the upheep of irrigation works proved a failure, 
and in 1844 it was ordered that no more grants of this nature 
should bo made, Dasabandham tenures wore confirmed at the Inam 
Settlement, and the Inamdars are allowed a share in tho water-rate 
levied on land irrigated in excess of the registered dyakat. 

The total area under Inam in Salem District is 127,333 acres, 
and the quit-rent payable Es. 52,110. Tho largest areas under 
these privileged tenures are in Dharmapuri and Tiruehongodu. 
The area covered by Minor Inams is highest in Hosur. 


Taluk. 

Inam ViHages. 

Minor Inams. 

Yoar of 
Sottle- 
mont. 

Area. 

Quit-rent. 

Area. 

Quit-rent. 


ACB 

R8. 

ACS. 

RS. 


Salem 

6,062 

8,524 

5,808 

2,235 

1862-64 

Omalftr 

1,299 

1 1,448 

4,822 

1,102 

1862-64 

TiruokengOdu 

17,077 

2,223 

7,017 

2,768 

1863-64 

AfitCr 

4,486 

S,461 

2,653 

2,521 

18G4-C5 

Krisbnagiri 

8,934 

2,78S 

8,975 

2,870 

1862-63 

Dharmapuri 

2,922 

2,067 

13,888 

2,006 

18(»3-04 

tlttankarai 

934 


4,553 

06J 

1862-63 

ItoBllr 

6,803 

11,919 

18,845 

1 

3,731 

1862-66 


No aooount of privileged tonuies would bo oomploto without 
mention of sukhat^dsi remissions, or concessions, in tho form of 
reduced assessments, allowed to Brahmans, Muhammadans and 
other landholders, whose social status forbado their engaging 
personally in agricultural operationB. The word sukhavdsi moans 
literally one who lives at his ease, The concessions wore per- 
petuated by Eead, and were only finally abolished with tho intro- 
duction of Mr. Brett’s Taram Kammi (Fasli 1269 = A.D. 
1859-60). 

Four villages ^ forming part of Eadattar Mitta, bought in by 
Government in 1883, were at that time held on a permanent lease 
granted by the Mittadar. On their resumption, tho leases were 
recognised, and the lessees were ‘‘ treated as holders of land under 


^ Pnliyan-kTiriolii, Mottan-kurioM, Bfigada-halli and SilEra-halU— vide B.Pe. 
Nob. 664i of 4tli Maroh 1886, 6876 of 19tli July 1886, and 227 L.B. of Slst 
October 1900. 
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Govemmont ou fixed asBOssmciit.” Uiidor thin toauro they still CHAP. XI. 
ooutmuo. Kistbandi, * 

Eead spread the kists over ton months of the year, boginning 
v^ith tho Tohign month of Bhadrapadamu (Augnst-Septombor), 
and ending with JycHhtamu (May-Jniui), tho peroentago payable 
in the sorcral instalments being 4, 4, 12, 24, 24, 10, 10, 4, 4, and 4. 

This arrangomont did not last long, and tho hMandi underwent 
several fluctuations, la ya8liM286 (1876-77) tho kists woxo 
Toducod to six, and tho practi(io w'as made uniform throughout 
tho District for both ryotwari villages and mittas, four annas 
being paid in January and February, and two annas in Novombor, 

Docombor, March and April.*'* In Fasli 1298 (1888-89) in 
ryotwari villages tht^ kists wore further rodncod to four equal 
instalmcmts, payable in D{‘(‘.(uub('r, January, February and March. 

In Fasli 1316 (1906-07) tht^ Doctmibor kist was abolished, on tho 
ground that it fort‘.ed th(^ ryots to niortgago their standing crops, 
and an April kist took its pla<‘c.‘* 

Captain liead divlihul the District into 36 taluks, distributed Administea. 
as follows : — OirABOKs. 

A. Nortlu'ru Division, Captain Quvhain, lload-quartors, Underload. 


Krishnagiri. 

1. Krishnagiri. 

2. Jagadnvi. 

3. Mahiimja-gailal. 

4. Viuiiyaiubiidi. 

5. Fririiuda-paUi. 


6. Kalhlvi. 

7. Mattfu-. 

8. Singii,ra[M*t. 

U Ittiya-kdta. 

10. Virabadradrug. 


11. Kfivori- 

patnam. 

12. Javridi. 

13. Kangnndi. 

14. Tiruppattur. 


]{. C(uitn^ Division, CapUiii Muuro, 1 load-quarters, 


Dhannapuri. 

1. SaukarMrug. 

2. Tiriuduiugddu. 

8. EdapjMidi. 

• 1 , Malla-sainudrani. 


5. Naugavalli. 9. Dhannapuri. 

0. Ojualur. 10. Fonnilgaram. 

7. Tc'iikarai-kditai. 11. Adamau-kdttai. 

8. llarur. 12. Morappur. 


C. SouilK'rii Division, CapUin MacIj(M)d, Ih^ad-quartors, 


Sah'in. 

1. SaUuu. Itiisipuraiu. 

2. Ohennagiri. 0. Aiianf-agiri. 

3. Holur. 7. Viragaudr. 

4 SOnda-mangalum. 


8. Kattiiputtur. 

9. Namakkal. 
10, Faramati. 


Tho FttsH y<*nr hc^raii on July lHt.h fill Mr. Orr’a Oollootoralo, whem tho 
initial dale wao ultiTcd to ,In)y J2th. TJio prosotii rockculiiijf from July Ist was 
lutrotlucw'd ill PiiKli 12i»r) (lsr>r> BU). 

» IhP. No. daioii 2Hth Jumi is^a. 

• E.P. Non. 38 of lllih Kol»ruary VM\ ami 3tU» of Uth OoIoIhu* IDOO. Por tho 
Kioto on doffoi’ IiukIk, m*i* |>. 48, iioto. 
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Administra- 

tive 

OnABGES. 


Permaueub 

Battlement. 


In 1796-97 (P. 1206) tho taints were roduoed to 25, those of 
Eallavi, Mattar, Singarapet, Eaya-kota, Kaveri-patnam, Adaman- 
kottai, Javadi, Malla-samndram, Harnr, and Morappur "being 
abolished, and new taints created at Eunnattur, Eamtaya-nallnr, 
and Mallappadi. 

From 1799 to 1820 is a period of kaleidoscopic changes in 
administrative charges. When Bead resigned, Government 
a’bolished the office of Superintendent, and the District was split 
into two— 

(1) Captain MacLeod was placed in charge of a Oolloctorato 
consisting of the Talaghat taluks of Salem, together with the 
eastern portion of what is now the District of Ooimhatore. His 
Head-quarters were at Salem. 

(2) To Captain Graham was allotted the Baramahail, with 
the newly Ceded tracts above the ghats, including Venkatagiri- 
tota. His Head-quarters were at Krishnagiri. 

The Balaghat was divided, on its cession, into the five taluks 
of Ilosur, Denkani-k5ta, Eela-mangalam, Vonkatagiri-k5ta and 
Alam’badi, "besides the Palaiyams of Bagalur, Sulagiri, and 
.Ankusagiri. 

The above territorial arrangements continued till September 
1801, when, on the transfer of Major MacLeod to Malabar, and 
of Major Graham to South Arcot, the Erishnagiri or BSlramahfLl 
Division, together with the taluks lying north and oast o£ tho 
EavSri which oonstitnted the Talaghat Division, wore formed into 
one district under 'Mr. David Cookbiorn as Collector. Eattn- 
putttir, Kangundi and "Venkatagiri-kdta wore included in this 
re-formed District. 

The changes consequent on the introduction of the Pormanont 
Settlement between 1803 and 1808 have already boon noticed 
(pp. 13, 14 si^ra)* The District limits as constituted in 1808 
continned unchanged till 1910, with the exception of tho transfer 
of EattuputtOr to Triohinopoly in 1851-52 (P. 1261) and of 
portions of the Javadi Hills to the adjacent districts in 1885.^ 

During Mr. Hargrave’s Oolloctorate tho taluks were ropoatodly 
shuffled, aud at the time of his relief in 1820 they numbered 
only 11. It is sigi^eant that this period of frequent changes is 
synchronous with Narasa Ayyar’s gigantic frauds. 

In 1821-22 (Pasli 1231), the 11 taluks (including Mallap- 
padi, which was under an Amin instead of a Tahsildar) wore 


1 Vide B.P. Ko. 2681, Forest 517, dated 19th September 1885, Inhere have 
also 1)6611 a few other minor variations in TimppattUr Taluk. 
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mado iuto 15, aud this arraiigomoiit romainod iinaltorod till OHAP. 33 . 
1 860.* ■ Administea- 

TIVE ' 

111 1808 Mr. Hargravo movofl his Hi'acl-qnai'ti'rs from Sal ora Chaeobs. 
to Dharmapiiri, and opoiiod a DiHtriot Troasiiry at tho latter plaoo, 
though tho treasury alrc^ady existing at Saloni was allowed to oon- qBartore. 
tiiuu'. When Mr. Coekhuru relieved Mr. Hargrave in 1820, ho 
ro-transforrod the Districit IIead-qnart(^rs to Salem, owing to 
the malversation ■which had taken place in tho treasury at tho latter 
station, and one of his first acts was to amalgamate tJbo treasury at 
Dharmapuri wdth that at Sahmi. Mr. Orr, in 1830, again moved 
tho District Hoad-qiuirters from Sahmi to Dharmapuri, and two 
years later transferred it to Hosur, whore it remained till 1860. 

Th(^ yc'ar 1860 w’as a year of revolution in the position of tho Poiiy’s 
Collector. lie had alri'ady heen rtdiewed of his control of tho Post Schomo, 
Office in 18f)J, of Puhlic M/orks in July, 18e^7, and of Forest 
Ooiisorvancy in 1858. In 1859 an Act was passtul for the organi- 
zation of a Police Forc(', and its introduction involved radical 
changes in distri(*t administration. ^Jlio Tahsildars being relieved 
of all poli(u^ duth'H, which had hitherto fornuul a coiisidoi'ahlo 
poiinm of tlu'ir work, Gov<'rnm<mt considtUH'd that tlieir number 
might b(^ r('dnc(*(l. tbwc'rntiu'ut w(‘r(^ further of opinion that tho 
rcvLMUK} establishnuMits of the several districts should b(^ organiziul 
on a uniform A sclnque was ilrawn npby Mr. 0. Polly, who 

was plac(‘d on special duty for llu^ purpow^, innhu* which tho 
uuinbtT of taluks was rc'duccd from M to 9,^ thi^ Tahsildars wore 
created Magistrates, and 6 Deputy Talisildars were appoiutid to 
relieve' tluini of some* of ilu'ir dutic's. A Di'puty Collector was 
posted to iho District., witli powi'ts (npial to thow' of an Assistant 
Oolhictor, and tin* Divisional (*harg('H w'oimj conipletoly revised. 


* DiHt.rihulion <»r TiilutcH in KuHli iZiU (1821-22) - 

TaUiijhat. lUtrimuhal, IMltiijhdt, 

Huloin. Dliiinuiipuri. ITOHtir. 

Ait.ur. KriHhiui'vin’. IJcnkani-kOtUi, 

Omul 1 1 r. Tiriq ){tut.t.ii r. 

ItrLHiptiruiii. Totikarui-koMii i, 

Sank]i)<iri. Malliicpfcli. 

'riniolH^n^odti. 

l^aranial.i. 

NatnakUal. 

* Balmu and Allur. undrr (/nlltnlur, with lI('u.d-(iuurU»i’H at, tiulom ; 
Namakkal and Tiru<*ht»ti^M»du, und»*rihe (U'lienil (^Imrfifo Dcpuly (h)lUud,or, wiMi 
llaad-quarierH at Nantiiklcal } lUiHtir, Kriahnai^n’t and DliAi'mapuvi, undor iho 
Sub-(}<>lloot,<)r, with Uea(l-(|uiirt(*rH at lI<iHftrj and Tir(ip|»at.t(ir and Uitaiikarai, 
under tho Iload AHHiHiiuii (\dl<'c(.<n% with noad-((Uurt.erR at Tiru}tpaUar. 

* Ouialnr, iUnipnrani, SunkuKiri, Donkaiii-kcta, IVnnilguram, and Vaiiiyatn- 
badx. 
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Tho above arrangements continued till 1910, additional Deputy 
Tahsildars being appointed for Teroaud ^ in November, 1862, and 
for Harur in 1865. In 1888 an additional Deputy Oolleotor was 
appointed to relieve tbo Oolloctor of tho direct charge of tho Salem 
Division.® A third Deputy Oolloctor had meanwhile been placed 
in charge of treasury work. 

In 1910, a new scheme came into force, formulated by Sir 
William Meyer, by which the Taluk of Tiruppattur was transferred 
to the newly formed District of North Areot ; Namakkal, with the 
exception of 12 villages, was annexed to Trichinopoly ; and a new 
Taluk of Omalur was formed, consisting of the two Firkas hithorto 
under the OmalUr Deputy Tahsildar, with 29 villages from tho 
Salem Tahsildar’s direct charge, the reduced Taluk of Salem 
including the 12 villages transferred from Namakkal, and 18 
villages from the south-eastern comer of Tiruohengodu. Tho 
Divisional charges also underwent revision as follows : — 


Divisions. 

Taluks. 

Area in 
square milos. 

Total, 

Hosdr (Civilian) 

Hoatlr 

Xrishuagiri 

1,21C‘94 

656*32 

j- 1,873-20 

Dbarmapurl (Deputy 1 

CoUeotor). 1 

Dharmapuri 

Crttaukarai 

843*17 

910*42 

^1,803-50 

Salem (Deputy Oolleotor) ... | 

Salem 

Atfctir 

722*61 

840*83 

^l,603'‘lrt 

SaukagiTi(Doputy Oolleotor) | 

OmalUr 

TiruohongOdu 

406'n 

003-80 

jj 1,009-51 

i. 


1 The Deputy Taheildar of the ShoYaroy Hills draws Es. 120 Rs, 30 
hill allowance. It was proposed by Mr. Longloy in 1873, that tho Shoynroy 
Hills should be constituted a separate ialuk. TJp to 1871 tho Deputy Tahsil- 
dar had only tho coffee oultiyatiou to look after, the MalaiyAli revenue hoinj^ 
attended to hy the Tahsildar of Salem. This arrangement was found incon- 
venient, and the Deputy Tahsildar was given charge of tho whole revenue work 
in addition to the care of a new Sub-Treasury and Jungle Conservancy. Mr. 
Longley’s proposal was not approved. 

’ Usnally called the Head-quarters Deputy Collector, vide B.F. No* 1740, 
dated 15th March 1888. 

* A Firka is a Revenue Inspector’s charge. 
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APPENDIX A (soe p. 10). 

An eqnal (liviRion of fcho gross produce botwcon Iho ryots and tho Govern- CHAP. XL 
ment being the onstoni all over India, half tho procluco was taken in those Ebad’b 
districts as tho basis of asHi^Hsmont. SnTXLBMBNT. 

** Previous to tho division of tho crops, thoro arc commonly certain deductions 

mado from tho gross prodnco boforo and after threshingi also >>efore and after 
moasaroment, as foos for civil, rtdigious, judicial, municipal, rustic, and oven 
domestic servioos, likowiso for alms to dovotoos and other privileged xnondioants. 

Originating wholly in local custom, those deductious aro regulated diCferontly in 
evory two villages, upon tho land, tho produc.o, or ploughs. Part of thorn being 
public, and part of them private ohargos, they may ho eonsidorod as no material 
dodaotioii from llio Government or ryot’s sbaro. 

“ Eeuts in kind are most common whoro money is scarce, but in countries Rents in 
whoro that cause is nmiov<‘d, they may be nocosaarily oontinnod from the pro- kind. 
oarioiisnosH of the crops. Tho ryots prefer nuits in kind 'when grain is ohoap, 
and Amildars (Revenue OffioerH) prefer them when grain is dear, as tho ryot’s 
share of the <^rop is a variable proportion of the prodinu) in specio, in proportion 
to tho market price. Ah rcntH in kind arc» nsual in dintriols contiguous to 
othws that pay in moin'y, custom apponrH to ho tho only reason for their being 
continued, 

“The eciual division of the crop.s being c»nly a gotnu'al rule, that applied to Customary 
tho dry, and in i>art to tlu^ wet laiulH, it was noci^SHanly modifiod a(UM)rding to shares or 
tho labour, ex penne, ami other eircumHlaiMM'H <»f enltivation, in the diviHion of 
wot crops generally. Ihith lh(» fanmu’s and ih<>ir t-eiumts l>eing perfectly 
ao<iuaiufced with theH<* oirouiuHtanees, the requinitc^ modifications in rc'gulating 
thoir resi><‘Otivo HharcH wev<^ cofiH<»<pioiitly made with the same facility oh 
bargains coinmoidy ari». These circunjHf.a.ne(^« were of course oxtrouiely various, 
but tho labour un<i i^xpeiiHi^ of enltivating w<d. lands, depmiding much on situation, 
determined in gn’jit inmwure tho farmiu-’H and Mmant's sliuros, whioh, as may he 
supposed, hav<i in time <’oiiHolidated into cuntomary shan's, or ren<.« in kind for 
lands of every d«»Heriidion. 

“ Tho enstomary Hhares are exact c'd (wln»re rentH are in kind) from ryots who Special 
cultivate in tlndr own villagen, ainl take lands into rnltivntion ('Urly in tho year conOessionH. 
or before the season for sowing the prineipal grains is over jbub raort^ favourahlc 
terms arc granted to such as take lands into cultivation after that, as then they 
can only oiiltivati> horne-gram or othi'r grains of little value. More favournhle 
terms aro likewise grant eel to r.>oln who eultivab* Ininl In villages distant from 
thoir own, also to Ilrahmans, MuHnInmnH and otliern who turn farmers, and cannot 
on account of their ndigious tenets or coiulithm in life hold tlie plough them- 
solvoH, which oblige them t.o miiphiy the Hudrus, <ir the cultivating class of 
inhabitants. RemiHsiims are likewise gi anted to all wlm will cultivate fallow 
and waste lands, 

“Buoh being tlic oiigiu un<l progiess of privntc asHi^Hsmcnt, it became Hharos 
nooossary where tho (iov<*rnmeiit mdf lenienlii were inadc^ in kind with Hmlms or classillcd. 
cultivators of the soil, to ascertain and register thewn hhares to;tether with the 

quantities of lami ef eiu-h di»Herii»ti«in cultivated ; and as these shares varh'd with 
the produce, and expense of cultivation, it heeann^ neei'ssiiry to nuluoe thiMii to 
a few classes detiTinined hy (evident marks of distinction arising from th(» 

Oirontustanctw of cultivation/' 
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SALEM 


OHAP. XI. 
Bead’s 

SSTTLEUERT. 

Three olasses 
of ryots. 
Oonoessions 
for waste. 


Qutta^ai ia 
liea of if£ram» 


Money rents. 


Commutation 
of rents in 
kind. 


Olassidoation 
of crops. 


'* The several descriptions of farmers paid the subjoined proportions of the 
above shares : — 

(1) “ Xflhbdi, or resident ryots who farmed lands in time for tho groat crops, 
the full shares or rates. 

(2) “ ParahvM, or ryots who farmed land in neighbouring villages, nine- 
tenths. 

(3) ** Strangers, Brahmans, and Musalmans, four-fifths. 

“ The full rent being charged for arable (cultivated) lands only, tho following 
proportions were exacted from waste or fallow lands. Such lands as had lain 
ten years in fallow, paid nothing the first, half the cnstomary rents tho second, 
and full rent the third year. Barren, mountainons, or rooky lands paid notliing 
the first year, a quarter of the usual rent the second, half the third, and full rent 
the fourth year. Ruinous villages were given upon an annually inoroasing 
assesament for three years, and after that they paid the full rents. 

AH these shares or rates being entered in the records, thoy wore oonsiderod 
the limits of the G-overnment demand upon the ryots, and were used in forming 
the annual settlement. While this praotioe obtained, it was optional to make 
tho settlements in gutiagai^ that is, for fixed quantities, in lien of tho shares 
prescribed for the several descriptions of land. 

The money rents of land being in lieu of the shares in kind paid by the 
cultivating tenants to their immediate superiors or lessees, it is oonsoqneutly 
denominated after them ‘ Sudras' tirvaV- 


“ The regulating these rents, when demanded for tho crops, is but another 
step in the progress of assessment, as it only requires the putting a valuation on 
the Government share of the produce. The easiest method it appears is to 
require the current price, or that which may be supposed the ryot can proouro 
for the Government share ascertained by actual measurement, because that 
leaves no question as to the quantity, or the vduation ; but this is only practi- 
cable between farmers and their tenants. Another method, whore it has boon 
tho praotioe to give fixed quantities in rents in kind, is to put a valuation on 
them. Tho most difficult way is to estimate the Govornmont Rharo from tho 


nature of the soil, and to value that share by the ordinary prico of grain in tho 
oonntry, beoause that leaves room for litigation in respect to quantity, tho kinds 
that may be grown, and their estimated equivalents. I understand that, whom 
rents in kind are thus commuted for money rents, as in tlio Oarnatio, it is 
usually done at the beginning of the agrioultural year, or during tho ploughing 
season, by stipulating rates for speoiflo quantities of land growing diffevoiit 
products. This is done either by demanding particular rates for ovory aero 
growing each kind of grain, or for such as grow oortain olassos. Tlio latter ia 
far the most general mode, all the dry produots being reduced into four olassos 
and the wet into one, a certain proportion of what is called tho full rent being 
demanded for all the kinds aooording to their olass as under. 

“The flrrt olM8, of dry grain, onlled i fiom its mying tho 

fn^rent.oomprehends ragi, kamhn, oholam, wheat, and indigo; tho eooond 
‘■MmmvSin' from its paying three-quarters of the full rent, inoludos Honenl 
^ audnotton ; the third ' or half rent, oontains samai, varagn and 

tenaaj and the fourth olass ‘KStMA', or quarter rent, consists of gingrfly oil- 
seed, lamp oil-seed, horse-gram, Maoi-gram, dhall and other pnlsos. The rente 
of every two districts are different, varying as I am told from a paeoda to half 
a pagoda per Mni. Wet lands are very seldom or ever settled on money 
rates, owing to tho fluctuation in their annual produce weatlv 

O, «« a,, K '• 

must neoessanly he measured every year to aecertain tho assessment of fields, 


1 Probably an error for Mnln-v5si, qkv = whole 
fourths ; aval = half ; kdl = quarter . 


muJckdl =s three- 
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SB tho assoBsmont must ohaiigo with tho crop and iho area onlfciVatod with any 
partioular class of crop, 

“Tho same mode must have anciently ohtainod in tho Daramahfil, bnt, in 
process of timo, iho assossmont of the crops l)ocanio fixod upon iho land, hy iho 
enaction of certain ratos Cor lands usually appropriated to tho oulburo of tho 
aboyc-montionod four olassos of products j and honoo tho four taraws, or dos- 
oriptions of land, both dry and wot, which eoiupnsod tho soalo of assossmont 
of a yillag:©.^ Every villaffo had its own soalo of asHOssmesnt, and tho ratoH of 
every two villapros difforod from ono anothor, aocordirif? to tho proporticB of tho 
soil, and other oiroumstanoi's of cultivation. This rodnood i.lio annual investij^a- 
tions of Govornnioni. (whon i,hoy worn oiirrhul so far) to tho ooonpnnoy of idio 
land. The asocrtaininj? that with oxaotnoss likewise roqiiirod a land inoasuro- 
meat, hub acoordin*? to tradition more than an oatimato hy the oyo was novor 
attoiiiptc'd, oxcopt in tho oasn of iiiam lands which wore always tneasnrod when 
granted away. Those ostimatos, hut moro gonorally tho aocounls showing tho 
proportion of each class ocoupiivl in twory village, oonHi.itotod tho ffi'ound work 
of tho annual snttlonicnt. 

“ An oqmvl (livmion of (.ho oropB Ixin-eon (ilm ryot nnd Mm (I'ovcrnaont, or his 
immndiato lossno, oxolusivo of oortiiin |HM'<|ui8it<>H to villa+ro Horvante wis 
adopted as tho basis of valuai ion hy iho survey. * 

‘‘Tlioffmilations of rorl.iIi(.y in Inn.l Imins inlinilo, aiul various in ovory floM 
or lot of fiohlH, it. was not iM)Nsihloto .iislinKiiiali aii.( l.o vahio ovory imrtionlar 
spot ; thorofon^ tho valuaiion wus isudc <in Iho avorag<» of soils. 

« The usual crops iMM’iig cdasscid as (ield au<i garden produoo (the hitter roquir- 
ing froquoiit changes of hitualion, and the former omisistiug of scworal kinds 
whiedj nviuire a oonslant suem^Hsiou of cnips), it lie<MiiiH> nt'cessary to oslimaul 
tho (luantity of the ludd predinm everywhere liy the average o[ their kinds. 

“Tho (luanlil-v of tlu^ din’ere.nt kinds of produce which the soil yitdilM in 
plentiful years alfordlng more, and its qniinlity in years of scarcity less Ilian 
sufiloiont for tluuuiinvalcr’s share, il was luavHsary In CHlimate full’ crop 

and to make a deilmd.icn fhen^froni to redma* it to the nvm-agi* (Muintity 
According to enquiries tho av(M-ag»' yiehi mi dry laiul ought lo ho ,rijout dl» per 
cent, and that, on wet laiuia about Ht per omit, of the full crop. 

“ As 1110107 rents or th<» eipiivalmii of th..No qmiiilitimi (of gmi,,) v^-ero desinMl 
and as prices were coiistanily varying, th«* viilunlieii was made on the avnriu-e 
prioOH of kinds. That of the dry was found by iiivtMitigaf ion lo bp ubout lli' 
kantiraya fanams (»s. -t 7-2), and Mutt of tho wet to he Id such fananis 
(Ks. ‘MO S) jMw candy. 

“Tho asseHsment being framed withiia nimdi aftmilioii as possible to all these 
averages, and eompared witli ih«)se nmde hv the common nd«‘H, it wns found 
thattholntt<*rammml«aito*i:ipcrcenl.orfhe dry, and (o .gi per rent, of the 
wot crops, in place oflialf, as univi'niallv Huppesml ; henaiise, the Irue proper, 
tions of 111011(7 rents til the wdiole [iroiliice depeiidH «»n llu' prjem: iit whieli the 
Govt'rnmcnt sharivi are (uileulattMl, anil lower priees had filways been used in 
such osliinati'H. 

“The jireport.ienH of the prodmm Isung thnii fixed mi for rents in ev<*ry 
situation, when nppliml te spi'citie quaiitilimi of himl th(*y produced vm’y 
difforont rales, acc'ording to the propcHies of the Hoil, imd (Minseipieiit (|uanh‘lv 
of the prodiK'C. TIkho rules nerviiif.*: to nsci rhiin I he iutririHie value of land* 
others hccamo lU'ci'snary to nuulifv (hmn for the rouditioii of the oi'cnpauiH, 

“ Mon ami (Sit lie being able to perfm-m only aei*Hiiiii (|tmnfity of work in u 
given tium, H single plough, or » iimn iimi two Imlloeks, cun only nillivnte a 
certain iiuimtity <»f Iniid. Some land is ho ferlilc fh;it an acre w ill vield Kupport 
to the ctillivninr to keep up hiu jdock and nlTord a rent. (Mher liimi hi m» 
Sterilo i'hat all a mim c«mM (*nltiv)if«* would fiot yield so much. 
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** These oiroumBtaiioeB render it necessary to make some deductions fiom, or 
additions to, the rates which the ayerages give in very rich and poor lands. 

“The proximity or distance of lands, in respect to market towns, being 
favourable or nnfavoarable for the sale of produce, and those close to groat 
roads being subject to the depredations of thieves and cattle, some inoroase or 
decrease of the rates which the averages would give, is necessary in those 
fdtnations. 

“ The valuation of a field, or farm, was made with regard to all those rates, 
or considerations, in order to ascertain .the rent actually paid by tho ryot, or 
(when there was reason to suppose he was over or under assessed) what he 
ought to pay, aooording to the value of land in tho neighbourhood. The next 
step was to compare this valuation with the rent paid in the preceding year, 
and that which the ryot offered in tho current year. If tho valuation, the 
former rent, and the demand were nearly the same, the medium was deemed 
the fair assessment. If the former rent and demand were above tho valuation, 
and the ryot rich, the assessment was raised 5 if the ryot was poor, it was 
lowered; If the former rent and demand were below tho valuation, and the 
ryot poor, they were admitted as the fair assessment. If the valuation, tho 
former rent, and the demand, all differed, the medium was taken, and modified 
in all cases to the ability of the ryot. 

“ The process of valuation may seem very intricate, from its depending on so 
many rules, and some of them being so oooult that it is not possible to dotormino 
their real quantity or value ; and it is so difficult, that wore tho samo person 
employed to survey any particular spot at two periods sufficiently disLaut for 
him to forget parfcicularp, his second pi obably would not oomo witJiin 10 pop cent 
of his, first valuation. One example, however, in dry land, and ono in wot, will 
show the faoility with whioh the said rules have beon applied in practioo. 

“ The judgment formed of the properties of soil composing tho field, or 
lot of fields surveyed, and consequently of the quantity they will produce, 
must depend on the skill of the surveyor, who dotermines clogroos of fertility 
by comparison with equal quantities of other lands. If thoro ho no crop or 
stubble on the ground, to show what kinds of grain are grown in suoh a field, or 
if there is no person present to inform him, the surveyor must dotermiiio its 
class, for grounds aro generally olassod as boforo mentioned according to the 
kinds for whoso oulture they aro fitted. Lot it be supposed that a surveyor has 
determined, from information acquired on the spot, or from his knowledge of 
soils, that a partionlar field of dry grain is fit for the oulture of i.he following 
kinds, and that it will yield per acre 5G0 jueasuros of ragi, or 400 moasnros of 
kambn. 

** The gross average yield per acre is thus 432 Madras moasuros ; deducting 
31i percent for unfavourable seasons, the average not yield is 297 Madras 
measures, whioh, valued at Rs. 4-7-2 per candy of 144 Madras measures, is worth 
Es. 9-2-9. The ryot’s share at 68 per cent, amounts to Ea. 6-3-10 ; and tho 
Government share at 32 per oent. to Rs. 2-14-11. 

“ Suppose a surveyor wishes to determine by the same moans tho valuo of 
a wet field, supplied by a tank without assietanoo from wells, and that oonso- 
quently it yields in plentiful years 1,162 Madras measures 5 dodiicting 18J por 
cent for unfavourable seasons, the net yield is 936 Madras moasnros, whioli, 
valued at the average price of Rs. 4-10-8 per candy, is Rs. 80-5-4. The ryot’s 
share at 62^ per- oent is Es. 18-15-4, and the Government share at 37} per oent 
is Es. 11-6-0.” 

The magnitude of the work requiring every possible abridgment of labour, a 
table of rates for every gradation of soil was prepared for the use of tho 
surveyors. 
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Ab this table preolades the oooaaion for oaloalationSi it redaces the 
neoesBsrj qaalifioations of a surveyor to a knowledge of the soil, and the 
disoiimination of situations. 

<< The modification of the rates thus prescribed, aooording to the oiroum* 
stances of the land and the oultivator, is from necessity discretionary, and the 
final adjustment of them by comparison with former rent and aotual demand, 
though expressible in figures, must likewise be the result of aooommodatiou and 
attention to the ryot’s ability.” 

NOTE ON PBIOKLT PEAR. 

Strenuous efforts were made by Bead and his Assistants to encourage the 
onltiyation of Prickly Pear (Opunitia DiUenii) in Salem District with a view to 
developing on indastry in cochineal. Instructions to this end were issued to 
Bead by the Board of Bevenue early in Bfaroh, 1796, and Dr. Andrew Berry was 
appointed “ Superintendent of the Honourable Company’s Nopalry.’* In his 
Proclamation of November 15, 1796, (see pages 6, 7), the following concessions 
were granted in favour of those who cultivated certain special prodnets. 

The Company being desirous to introduce the manufacture of silk and 
other valuable productions, only one-sixteenth of the ordinary rates of iitfa will 
be required for lands growing the mulberry, the Mauritius cotton, the Qpuntia^ 
black pepper, coffee, cinnamon, cardamoms, sandal and other exotio plants for the 
first seven years, and after that only half of these rates while they oontinne to 
grow them*” 

By the end of the year MacLeod reported the establishment of nurseries in 
the Kasha of eaoh Amildari for the purpose of furnishing plants for the rest 
of the districts.” Munro ordered 50,000 plants to be planted in different 
Tillages, but oonld not ** prevail on any of the inhabitants to make plantations 
of it.” He ” put down a few thousand plants ” himself. “ I feel a pleasure” 
wrote Graham to Bead, in January, 1797, *Mn intimating that, exclusive of what 
the Tahsildais have put down by my desire at the Kashas, about 10 acres at 
each, Mr. Ord, our Assistant Surgeon, has prevailed upon the ryots of Exishnagiri, 
JagadCv and Maharaja-kadai, to plant abont 7 lakhs of the kdli • • Our joint 
efforts shall not be wanting to encourage its extensive propagation, and I am 
sanguine in my expectation that a oonsiderahle proportion of onr nseless waste 
lands will in a short time be made to oontribute largely to the attainment of our 
object, which holds out so much public benefit.” 

For further details, see Baramahal Beeordit Section lY, Products, and Watt’s 
Diotionwry of JEaonomio JProdueis under the headings Oipuntia and Coeous oMti. 
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APPENDIX B. 

SWAKNADAYAM AND SAYAE. 

On assaming charge of the District, Bead was confronted with an 
elaborate, searching, bnt utterly chaotic system of misoeUaneons 
taxation.^ 

A. BwarnM&yam .^ — ^In the first place there were items of revenue 
now dealt with by the Eoiest and Abk3,ri Departments, snob as a 
license to coUeot wild tamarind in the jangles of the Bilramahul, a 
license for cutting large or palankeen bamboos, another for cutting 
small bamboos, a local Hoense for the collection of wood at Sankari- 
drxLg, the farm of honey and tanning-bark, taxes on the mannfaotnre 
of saltpetre and salt, on the distillation and on the vend of arrack, the 
farm of palmyra topes for toddy-tapping, and a license for the manu- 
facture of jaggery from palmyra-toddy. There was also a poll-tax 
imposed on Sh3.nS,rs. 

The taxation of grazing was Protean. There was a poll-tax on 
the shepherd caste of GoUas, and Kurumbars were taxed according to 
the numbers in their fiooks.^ A tail-tax was levied on the owners 
of cattle near Adaman-kottai, and a bullock-tax on the sale of cattle at 
weekly markets and annual fairs. **Byan ancient regulation the 
shepherds of nearly half the Ceded Districts paid a tax imposed 
on them to the' farmers of Nangavalli.*^ But the most far- 
reaching was the l^-vari, or grass-tax on ryots for permission to 
graze their cattlo on waste land. 

Even agricnlture was not exempt from taxation. The exclusive 
privilege of buying and selling wheat grown on the Ohitteri Hills was 
leased annually, a tax was levied on Agamudaiyars and Sonakudiyars 
who combined husbandry with trade. There was a tax on Pallis, 
which Bead held to be improp^, seeing that snob Pallis as held land 
paid land revenue, and such as were day labourers were too indigent 
to pa^ any tax at all. 

Then came taxes on various occupations, including taxes on the 
industrial castes. There was a fire-tax on the manufacture of lime, 
and another on the making of potash for bangles, a third on iron- 
smelters. There were taxes on indigo manufactures, and bixes on 
washermen and their boilers, taxes on goldsmiths, blacksmiths. 


1 The Hindu Eajas of Mysore were quite as exacting as Haidar and Tipu, for 
in a grant of Dodda Hriahna Haja, dated 1717, the following taxes wore made 
over to a settlement of Hanarese Brahmans at Sankaridrng ; weavers* house 
taxes, tobacoo taxes, grass taxes, tolls, produce taxes, village servants* taxes, 
plough taxes, sheep taxes, caste fines, temple dues, king’s dnes, additional crop 
taxes, together with all other village taxes, produoe taxes, and soasou Laxos. 

* Stoarndddyam inolnded Afofarpha, see p. 12. 

* The Kummbar-tax was mere gness work, for the Kurumbars objected to 
counting their flooks on superstitious tTTonndq 
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carpenters, shoe-makers, oil-makers, barbers, cloth-weavers, tape- OHAP. XI. 
weavers, calico-printers, makers of gold thread, and mendicant priests. Bead’s 
There were ta^es on middlemen engaged in the ghee trade, taxes on ‘Settlement. 
bazoarmen, who carried goods to sell at shandies ; the fishery of ^ Sw^na- 
tanks was farmed annually, and a tax was levied on boatmen who dSyam. 
carried goods over the K!av§ri. Lastly there was an annual license 
to search bazaars and goldsmiths’ shops for lost money and gold 
filings.” 

Eeferring to the taxes imposed on castes, Bead draws a distinction 
between (1) poll-taxes^ collected by the Tahsildars from the caste head* 
men, and (2) annual taxes on trades and occupations imposed not 
as licenses to follow them, but in lieu of Town Customs, which would 
otherwise be levied on the provisions and raw materials they use in 
their manufactures throughout the year, which are accordingly whoUy 
levied by the^ Sayar farmer, who regulates them as the Ohettis do 
their taxes, by the estimated abiliiy of individuals.” In other words, 
manufacturers and merchants were allowed to compound for the 
customs leviable on the provisions and raw materials used by them in 
their daily vocations by the payment of a lump sum. 

Trade and industry seem to have been well squeezed under Tipu’s 
government, for, besides the above taxes, merchants and manufacturers 
were liable to a house-tax or hearth-tax, which, as Bead points out, 
was in efieot a trade license, and, in addition to this, merchants were 
subject to a shop-tax. 

B. SSyar , — But the most remunerative of the miscellaneous taxes B. Sayar. 
was the Sayar or 'Inland Customs, which in 1794 realised as much as 
Pagodas 19,443-9-69, distributed as foUows : — 

Southern Division • • • • Pagodas 10,096-8-4. 

Contral Division .. .. „ 4,176-84-54. 

Northern Division .. .. „ 6,170-3-11. 

The Sayar duties were levied on the quantity of goods concerned, 
estimated by the bullock -load, the bundle or the basketful, or by 
number, or weight. They were levied in four ways ; there were 
Town Customs, Great Hoad Tolls, Cross Boad. Tolls and Market Dues — 

(i) The Town Customs included (1) duties paid by manufacturers 
or merchants on the articles with which they dealt ; in the casi 3 of 
cloth,, a duty was also levied on purchasers; (2) duties on goods taken 
out of tho town, at rates varying with the distance that the goods 
were to be carried and the price paid for them, and (3) duties on all 
articles brought into the town. 

(ii) The Groat Hoad Tolls were levied mainly on articles 
brought from a considerable distance, strictly speaking on items 
classed as “ Eassapyr, PuUasari and Sitgity.”* 


j The oastos on which poll-taxes wore levied were Pallia, Agamudaiyars, 
Scnakudiyars, Janappars, Nagarattn Ohettis, Shanars, Gollas, and Labbais. 

^ The oorreot spoiling and derivation of those ontUndish words cannot, 
with certainty, be detormi^^^d. 

6-a 
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** Sassapyr ”, Hteiallyraw materials producing juioe or essence, 
indnded all sorts of Herbs, ants, oils, salts, acids, paper, bark, etc. 

Pnllasari ”, misoellaneons, comprised silk, cotton, thread, 
taffetas, doths, paper, honey, dyes, spices, perfumes, etc. 

Singity ”, properly a d.uty on horned cattle, inolud.ed duties on 
horses and sheep. 

Nominally the Qreat Road Tolls were fixed on the number of 
bnllobk loads, or the number of cattle for sale, but ** it was usual to 
excuse ikom 20 to 60 of every 100, and take the stipulated tax on the 

remainder in place of a reduced tax on the whole 

Besides this duty the 8&ifar farmer usually required a trifilng donation 
'oyer and above his due.” 

(iii) The Orosa Road Tolls were levied, on the other hand, on 
articles brought from short distances, such articles being classed under 
the heads of ” Bosa ” and ChiHar ** Bosa ” inclnded “ grains 
and pulses or whatever is oovOTed with chaff or husk ** OhiHarjins ” 
were ” articles small in number or quantity, snoh as metals, liquors 
and fruits.” 

The Gross Road Tolls were far higher than the Great Road Tolls, 
it was irregular to demand these duties within the district^ where the 
articles were purchased, because the Town Oostoms were deemed 
inclusive of whatever was the due of the Sarkar within its boundary.” 

(iv) Market Dues were collected at the weekly markets and 
annual farrs ; some were paid in cash, and some in kind. 

Nor was this all Read found that Town Onstoms and Road Tolls 
were levied by Zamindars as their own perquisites, aud also for the 
support of temples, ohattrams, Brahmans and Pakirs, while Market 
Dues were levied in kind by Tillage Headmen, Karnams and mendi- 
cants. These praotioes were prohibited by Bead. The customs were 
levied at chauhia, or toll-houses, at the entrance into Tnandavas, * or 
vihages, or where roads met or crossed. The general rule was never 
to charge duty on the same articles more than once in any mandam. 
In the south of the District Read estimated that there was one mandava 
to every 8^ miles of road. Their multiplicity has originated from 
the number of small estates or districts iuto which the country was 
andently divided, when every polegar established toll-houses at tho 
boundary of his domains, to increase his income. It appears that, the 
Baramahgl being generally about 160 miles from the coast,’ the 
customs on the products of the country tx*ansported to that distance 
are on the average 40 per cent of their [prime cost, which must 
prevent the greater part of them being>ver>ent to the ooast for sale ; 
the dustoms on imports, which have chiefly to travel about the same 
distance, average, from the eastward 12, and from the westward 7 
per cent on the cost. ” ’ 


1 The word " distiriot ” m Read's vocabulary means ** taluk, ” ^ide p 4 
> TheTmndava was the oustoma farm let to a contractor, and iuoludod a 
certain number of villages, or a oertain length of road. 
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In Padi 1203 (1793-94) the total amount realised under the head 
of Oustoms, apparently inolnsiye of 8waimd>ddyam^ was Pagodas 
40,996, of which the Southern Division contributed Pagodas 16,086, 
the Central Division Pagodas 12,604, and the Northern Division 
Pagodas 12,406, In 1794 these miscellaneous taxes amounted to 
Pagodas 33,106, made up as follows : — 

Commodities . . Pagodas 3,109 

Trades „ 3,676 

SSyar „ 19,443 

Castes .. •• .. .. „ 6,978 

In dealing with this complicated mass of taxation Bead was 
guided by the following principles : — 

(1) To reduce the number of taxes ; for instance, he proposed 
to amalgamate the house-tax, heaxth-tax, and shop-tax into one 
uniform “ emlraxam-tax.” 

(2) To remove burdens on agriculture, such as the PalK-tax. 

(3) To do away with purely local taxes, like the wood-tax at 
Sankaridrug, or the sheep-tax at Adaman-kottai. 

(4) To abolish oppressive taxes like the coolie-tax or the fishery 
farm, and all such as would tend to discourage important industries 
(e.g., indigo-manufacture or sheep^breeding), or such as would create 
monopolies, like the wheat-tax. 

Many of the taxes Bead abolished on his own responsibility ; for 
the elimination of others (e,g., the loom-tax) he obtained the sanction 
of the Board. Moia^yha, after several vicissitudes, survived till it 
was superseded by the license-tax imposed under Act XYIII of 1861. 
Sdyar was eradicated by Begulation II of 1844. 
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List of Colhctors. 


PermaneiLt, 
Ao^iog or in 
Gh^ge. 



Names. 

Tenure. 



From 

To 

Fermanent ... 


Mr. Kindereley • 

80 Not. 1790 

3 Apl. 1792 

,, ... 

... 

Oapt. Alezn. Read * 

4 Apl. 1792 

7 Jnly 1799 


... 


Wm. MacLeod * 

8 July 1799 

13 Sopt. 1801 

II ... 

... 


Graham * 

Do. 

Ang. 1801 

11 .. 

... 

Mr. D. Oockburn*... 

14 Sept. 1801 

18 Feb. 1808 

•1 

... 

11 

D. Cookbum * 

19 Feb. 1803 

Jan. or Feb. 
1805 

11. 

... 

11 

Graeme * 

Jan. or Feb. 
1805. 

Jnno or .Inly 
1808 


... 


E. R. Hargrave * 

19 Feb. 1808 

16 Feb. 1820 

Acting 

... 

II 

H. Povmey 

16 May 1805 

17 June 1805 


... 


S. Smith 

30 Apl. 1815 

80 Jnne 1816 


... 



12 I)eo.l817 

5 Jan. 1818 


... 

)i 


18 Jan. 1819 

26. Mar. 1819 

Permanent * ... 

... 

9l 

M. D. Cockbum 

15 Feb. 1820 

11 May 1820 

Aotijig 

... 


B. Nelson 

19 Deo. 1820 

26. Jan. 1821 




W. D. Davis ... 

28 Jan. 1823 

28 Mar. 1823 

>1 •** 

... 

II 

G. D, Dmry 

14 July 1824 

5 Sept. 1824 


... 


W. D. Davis 

8 Feb. 1826 

16 Mar. 1826 

. • II •• 

... 

II 

A. Oravrley 

12 May 1829 

2 Not. 1829 

Permanent ... 

... 


J. Orr 

3 Nov. 1-820 

20 Jan. 1838 

Acting 

... 


B. B. Bhcridau 

27 Jan. 1831 

28 Feb. 1831 

II 

... 


S. J. Popham 

1 Deo. 1831 

28 Deo. 1881 

99 ••• 

... 


B. Gardener 

29 Doo. 1831 

29 Feb. 1832 

ft 

... 


W. 0. Ojiilvie 

7 Oot. 1833 

11 Nov. 1833 

If 

... 


W. H. Babington 

12 Nov. 1833 

12 ,Tan. 1834 

ft ••• 

... 


W. 0. Ogilvie 

27 Jan. 1838 

16 Feb. 1838 

Permanent ... 

... 


J.D. Gleig 

IG Feb. 1838 

31 Jan. 1845 

Acting 

... 

II 

H. A. Brett 

16 Jan. 1843 

5 Feb. 1843 

II ••• 

... 


H. £. Lookhait 

6 Feb. 1843 

14 May 1844 

II 

... 


H. A. Brett 

1 Feb. 1845 

30 Mar. 1845 

Permanent ... 

... 


H. E. Lockhart 

81 Mar. 1845 

30 Jan. 1860 

Acting 

• a. 

II 

F. N. Maltbj 

4 Feb. 1850 

10 July 1860 

Permanent ... 

... 

II 

H. D. Phillips 

11 July 1850 

6 Sopt. 1863 

11 

... 


H. A. Brett 

7 Sept. 1853 

27 Mar. 1862 

Acting 

... 

11 

H. G. Smith 

1 Nov. 1858 

11 Nov. 1868 

n ... 

„ 

11 

A. Hathaway 

12 Nov. 1868 

7 Jan. 1859 

If 

... 

}» 

J. B. Gordon 

8 Jan. 1869 

18 Jan. 1859 

II ••• 

... 

II 

J, W. Cherry 

19 Jan. 1859 

7 April 1859 

II 

... 

It 

A. Hathaway ... 

8 Apl. 1859 

24 April 1850 

II ••• 

... 

11 

H.G. Smith 

25 Apl. 1869 

1 May 1850 

T» ... 

... 

II 

E. Fane 

2 May 1869 

16 June 1850 

II ... 

... 

}1 

H. G. Smith 

16 June 1859 

3 Ang. 1859 

9| 

... 

11 

T. J. Knox 

4 Aug, 1859 

'28 Ang. 1859 

II ... 


If 

H. G. Smith 

29 Aug. 1859 

15 Sept. 1859 

• 1 


11 

T. J. Knox 

16 Sept. 1869 

11 May 1860 

Permanent ... 


The Hon. P. Arbnthnott ... 

28 Mar. 

14 Jan. 1867 

Acting 

... 

Mr. H. S. Thomas 

10 Jan. 1862 

10 Jon. 1865 

II 

,, 

If 

C. N. Poohin 

20 Jan. 1865 

19 Apl. 1865 

Permanent ... 

... 

ii 

i« 1.. 

16 Jan. 1867 

26 Aug. 1870 

Acting 

- 

>1 

J. F. Price 

29 Ang. 1870 

9 Oot. 1870 


* See pp. 2, 8, 18, for tlie ohargeB held by these ofiBcers. 
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List of Collectors — uont. 


Permnneiit, 

Acting or in Names. 

Charge. 
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Permanent 

Acting 

»> 

» 

n 

»» 

»» 

tf 

V 

Permanent 

Acting 

ft 

fi 

>1 

II 

II 

II 

ft 

Permanent 

In charge 

Permanent 

Acting 

Permanent 

Acting 

Permanent 

Acting 

II 

Permanent 

Acting 

II 

II 

II 

ft 

II 

II 

Permanent 

II 

Acting 

Permanent 

Acting 

Permanent 

Acting 

Permanent 

II 

Acting 

Periminent 

Acting 

II 

ji 

II 

Permanent 

Acting 


Mr. C. T. Longley 10 Got. 1870 16 June 1881 

„ H. T Knox 17 Mar. 1873 21 Mar. 1878 

„ J. P. Price 22 Mar. 1873 14i June 1874i 

„ P. H. Wilkinson ... 16 June 1874 1 July 1874 

,, W. J. H. LeFanu ... 23 Dec, 1878 8 Jan. 1879 

„ 0. S.Crole 9 Jan. 1879 5 June 1879 

,, G.D. Maclean 7 Juno 1879 2 July 1879 

„ W. J. H. LeFanu ... 31 Oct. 1879 10 Nov. 1879 

„ H. E. Stokes 11 Nov. 1879 27 July 1881 

„ H. E. Stokes 28 July 1881 22 Mar. 1882 

3, W. J. H. LeFanu ... 23 Mar. 1882 7 Jnne 1882 

„ 0. D. Maclean 8 Jane 1882 24 Jnly 1883 

„ L. Moore 25 Jnly 1883 25 Cot. 1883 

jt C. V. Martin ... ... 26 Oct. 1883 11 Aug. 1884 

,, G. MoWatters ... 12 Aug. 1884 13 Aug. 1887 

„ J. W. F. Dumorguo ... 14 Aug. 1887 30 Aug, 1887 

„ E. Sowell ... . 31 Aug. 1887 3 Nov. 1887 

„ J. W. F. Dumergne ... 4 Nov. 1887 13 Nov. 1887 

„ Q. MoWatters 14 Nov. 1887 18 Nov. 1889 

M.B.Ky. T. Gopala Nair ... 14 Nov. 1889 14 Nov. 1889 

Mr. G. Stokos 15 Nov. 1889 9 Sept. 1802 

), F. A. Nicholson ... 10 Sept. 1892 11 Deo. 1802 

G. Stokes 12 Deo. 1892 14 Mar. 1893 

„ J. Andrew 15 Mar. 1893 22 Nov. 1893 

„ G. Stokes 23 Nov. 1893 29 Got. 1895 

„ B.H. Campbell ... 30 Oct. 1895 4 Nov. 1896 

„ 0. H, Mounsey ... 5 Nov. 1896 12 Mar. 1896 

,, W. J. H. LeFanu ... 13 Mar, 1896 20 May 1896 

„ E. Il.Oanipboll ... 21 May. 1896 29 May 1896 

„ O.H. Mounsey ... 30 May 1896 8 Deo. 1896 

„ V. Vonugopal Chetti ... 9 Deo, 1896 28 Doc. 1896 

„ H.A. Sim 29 Doc. 1896 ID Jon. 1897 

„ V. Venugopal Chetti ... 20 Jan. 1897 10 Fob. 1897 

C.H. Mounsey ... 11 Feb. 1897 6 Aph 1898 

„ J. J. Cotton 7 Apl. 1898 14 Apl. 1898 

„ W. J.H, LeFanu ... 16 Apl. 1898 80 May 1898 

„ llobert B. Clegg ... 31 May 1898 7 Aug. 1900 

„ 0. G. Spencor ... 8 Aug. 1900 7 Nov, 1900 

„ Eobort B. Clegg ... 8 Nov. 1900 15 Apl. 1902 

„ 0. G. Sponoer ... 16 Apl. 1902 16 May 1902 

„ Eobort B. Clegg ... 16 May 1902 18 Aug. 1903 

„ F.J. Richards ... 10 Ang. 1903 18 Nov. 1908 

„ Robert D. Clegg ... 19 Nov. 1908 16 Feb. 1906 

„ J. H. Robertson ... 16 Feb. 1906 20 Mar. 1908 

, S. W, G. Ivor Mao n Mar. 1908 26 Nov. 1908 

Ivor, 

„ IJ. E.Duokloy ... 26 Nov. 1908 26 Aug. 1911 

„ ri. K, llardswoll ... 27 Aug. 1911 9 OoL, 1911 

„ J. P. Bedford ... 10 Oct. 1911 1 Jan. 1914 

„ E. W, Logh 2 Jan, 1914 6 Mar, 1914 

„ S. Hum 6 Mar. 1914 14 Mar. 1914 

„ J, P, Bedford 16 Mar, 1914 6 Nov. 1914 

„ E. W. Logh 6 Nov. 1914 Still 

oontinnoB. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

ABZAEI and MI8C5ELLANEOU8 BEVBNUB. 

AbkZbi > — History prior to 187S— after 1876 (1) Arrack, (2) Toddy— Revouno 

— Tapping — Hysore Trees — Bweet-juioe — Hlioit Distillation — Ganja — 

Opium— Saltpetre— I nooui sax- Stamps. 

The Briiasli inierited from Tipu the system of farming the 
mantifaotnre and vend of toddy, arcaok and opium. Under the 
Company, the exclusive privilege of manufacturing country spirits, 
and .of selling those spirits, as well as toddy, was reserved hy law 
to G-ovemment, and the comhined privileges were transferred hy 
Government to contractors or renters, on payment of a fixed annual 
Burn.* These contracts or revenue farms wore disposed of hy 
tender up to 1850, and since that date at open auction sale. Prom 
1848 a single triennial lease for the whole District superseded the 
annual contract, and in 1857 the lease became quinquennial. In 
1867 and 1868 the privilege was leased on a single annutil contract, 
in 1869 each taluk was leased separately on a three years’ contract, 
and a similar system was adopted in 1873. The systematic 
exploitation of the Ahk&ri Revenue dates from 1875, and thence- 
forward arrack and toddy were treated on separate and distinct 
principles. 

Thus, prior to 1875, the toddy and arrack farms were combined. 
The exclusive privilege of making and selling all country spirits, 
and of selling toddy, vested solely with the renters, with the single 
restriction that neither liquor was to be sold below certain mini- 
mum rates, or at other than sanctioned shops. No rules prescribed 
the form of management, or the quality or description of the 
liquor sold. A renter was at liberty to sub-rent every shop in 
his farm. The shop-keeper could stop the sale of toddy altogether 
if he thought that the sale of arrack would pay him better. Should 
he find date toddy more profitable than palmyra or oooo>nut toddy, 
he could entirely deprive the public of the latter beverages, and 
render the trees profitless. He could charge what prices he liked , 
provided they exceeded the prescribed minimum, and the resi- 
dents of his farm had to pay the price he asked, or do without 


^ For moBb of the information embodied m this chapter, 1 am indebted to tho 
ooartesy of Messrs. J. W. O’Shaa^hnessy, Peroie Berlie and H. B, Kendle. Mr. 
B. A. Dalyell’s reports, dated 4th November 1872, 23rd September 1876, and 
22jid April 1874^ have also been consulted. 

s See Begulation 1 of 1808, and Eegnlation I of 1820, by which it was 
superseded. 
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liquor. He could sell spirit of the best quality at proof strength, OKAF..ZII. 
or of the most inferior Hud at 60° or 60° below proof. Contract- -Ab^i. 
ors under this old system almost iuTariablj apportioned the total 
rent payable for the whole District among a certain number of 
sub-renters, each usually holding one taluk, and retained the 
principal taluk in their own hands. The sub-renters adopted 
predselj the same system, apportioning the gross rent payable by 
them among under-renters of portions of their taluks', and 
retaining the chief town, and occasionally a few surrounding 
villages, in their own hands. These nnder-renters again fre- 
quently BuWet portions of their own farms, either to shop-keepers 
or others, on the same plan. 

So long as the rent paid to Q-ovemment was fixed at the very 
moderate figures of former years, this system afforded an easy 
mode of realising a comfortable income to a large number of 
persons connected 'with the Abk&ri farms, without any serious 
riskjs. The sharp rise in rents, however, between 1 862 and 1872, 
rendered it necessary for the contractors to consider whether suoh 
a mode of management, though an easy one, was .the most efficient 
as a means of collecting revenue. The result was the adoption 
of what was called the “ amani ” system of management, in six 
out of the nine taluk farms in the District, the other three being 
sub-rented as before. Under this “ amani ” system the contractor 
made the whole of the spirits required for consumption at one or 
more centrally situated distilleries, and dealt directly with the 
shop-keepers, both for this liquor and for toddy, which he obtained 
through the toddy-drawers on certain terms. Arrack was supplied 
to the shop-keepers on what was called the “ dowle ” system, 
under which the vendor entered into an agreement with the 
contractor to take and dispose of so many gallons of liquor per 
diem. In the event of his failmg to act up to this agreement, he 
forfeited his deposit money and lost his shop. At the beginning 
of his lease the contractor usually allotted his shops to -the parties 
who engaged to take the largest quantities of liquor daily. 

Prior to 1875 an experimental “ excise sy&tQTO ” had already After 1876, 
been tried in five other districts, which was modelled somewhat (i)Anraok. 
on the system of “ amani ” management in vogue among the 
renters,^ and in that year Salem District was selected by the 
Board of Revenue as a suitable one for the introduction of the 
improved excise system. The new system provided that, as far 
as possible, all spirit should be manufactured at central distilleries, 
and detailed accounts kept at all distilleries and shops for the 
information of excise officers. It required that all spirits should 


^ I.es, a “ Oeatral Distillery System.” 
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be Bold at certain specified strengtliR, and at retail rates between d 
ceirtain specified maximum and minimum. Tenders were invited 
for the guarantee of a minimum revenue for three years, ^ and the 
duty on spirits was fixed with reference to the actual selling prices 
in the districts concerned, instead of at an arbitrary rate. 

The first tender accepted was that of Messrs. Wilson & Oo., 
and the contracts toot effect from July 1875. As soon as their 
tender was accepted, this firm made an offer for tho toddy tents 
of the District at the upset annual price, hut the offer was declined. 
The contract was a failure; the consumption of arrack was 
below the estimate, the competition of toddy shops seriously 
affected the sales. Moreover, certain shop-keepers, who had 
guaranteed to sell 111,125 gallons in tho first year, succeeded in 
selling only 63,095. In consideration of concessions granted 
in other distriots, Q*overnraent allowed Messrs. Wilson & Oo. 
to pay duty on -actual issues only for the first eighteen months, 
of their contract up to the end of 1876, and required them to pay 
up the full sum guaranteed by their tender in tho succeeding 
eighteen months. Then came the Famine, and tho system of 
payment ou actual issue had to be extended to tho end of tho 
contract period. In 1878 Messrs. Wilson & Oo. were again 
the successful tenderers for the triennial contract, hut further 
concessions were claimed, and had to be granted. 

The excise system was introduced into the District in 1886, 
and was termed the free supply system. Under this system, 
licenses for manufacture or supply, by tho establishment of distil- 
leries or private warehouses, were granted, on payment of tho 
prescribed annual fee to any respectable person who was prepared 
to provide suitable buildings and conform to tJtie conditions 
prescribed. The privilege of tho sale of arraok was disposed of by 
annual auction.^ This system continued up to 1901, when the 
“ Contract Distillery ” supply system was introduced, a system 
which still continues, the coutraotors being Messrs. Parry & Oo. 
The spirit is brought from the Nellikuppam Distillery to the 
Silra-mangalam Bonded Warehouse, and thence taken to the 
Depots, of which there are nine in the Salem Circle, and thirteen 
in the HosUr Circle. 

In 1875 the right to vend toddy was sold for the first time by 
taluks. Though 1,393 shops were sanctioned, only 760 were 
opened. The contractors almost immediately got into difficulties, 
and, what with the attempt to undersell the arraok shops, and the 
advent of the Famine, it was long before the new system had a 
fair ohanoe. The system of annual taluk leases continued tUl 1 886, 


1 A system usually descrited as “ the guaranteed revenue system.” 
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when the system of selling shops separately was introdnced into CHAP, xi]. 
Salem Town. The separate sale system was extended to Hostir AbkIiii. 
Taluk in 1888, to Tiruohengodu Taluk in 1889, to Dharmapuri, Todd^ 
Krishnagiri and Uttankarai Taluks in 1891, from which year 
shops were sold individually. In October 1888 the ‘‘ tree tax ” 
system was introduced into Salem Taluk. It was extended to 
Attm, Tiruoliengodu and Hostir in 1890, to Krishnagiri in 1894, 
to B^ttankarai and Dharmapuri in 1895. These two items, shop- 
rentals and tree-tax, make up the present toddy revenue. The 
tree-tax fees for coco-nuts are payable half-yearly, and for 
palmyra and dates annually. 

In 1801 the toddy and arrack farms realised Es. 40,000, in Bevenne. 
1802 they fell to Ks. 26,445, and did not recover till 1820. Then 
there was a steady rise till 1832, in which year the revenue real- 
ised was Es. 68,790. In 1833, owing to the Famine, the collection 
fell to Rs. 54,022, and it did not recover till 1839, Between 1839 
and 1847 the collection varied from Es. 71,500 to over Es. 89,000. 

The first triennial contract (1848) realised Rs. 86,500 per annum, 
the second (1851) Es. 96,000, the third (1854) Es. 1,01,100. 

The first quinquennial contract (1867) brought in Es. 1,36,010 
per annum, the second (1862) Es. 1,91,000. The leases for 1867 
-68 and 1868-69 exceeded Rs. 2,91,000, and the triennial contract 
of 1869 realised Rs. 3,35,550, and that of 1872, Es. 3,70,950. 

In 1875 the gross revenue for toddy and arrack was Es. 4,80,000, 
in 1902-03 it was over Es. 9,38,000. 

In 1910-11 the revenue from toddy and arrack for the whole 
District rose to Rs. 15,35,629, or more than 38 times the amount 
realised in 1801. 


The number of shoi^s in each existing taluk, and their gross 
rentals in 1910—11, are shown bolow. The lease of arraok shops 
runs from April 1st, that of toddy shops from October 1st ; — 



Arrack. 

Toddy. 

Taluk. 

Number of 
nbops. 

Ilont.nlH. 

Number of 
shops. 

liciitals. 



Rs. 


RS. 

ISalotn 

4G 


93 

1,45,188 

Oiiiuldr 

2a 

5,2l>« 

48 

35,588 

Attur 

44 

] 2,67a 

50 

68,162 

TiruohongOdu 

sa 

G,135 

95 

41,970 

HoHiir . . 

41 

9,123 

108 

79,401 

Krishnagiri 

51 

9,180 
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Most of the toddy in. the TalaghS-t and the BSiramahal is 
obtained from the palmyra palm, bub in parts of Salem oooo-nuts 
take the lead. In Hosiir Taluk, and the portion of Kiishnagiri 
above the ghats, the date palm yields nearly all tho toddy sold. 

Date-toddy is obtained by cutting a horizontal gash in the 
stem of the tree. According to the rales, a date palm cannot be 
tapped for more than six months in a year. If a tree is tapped 
daily, it will cease yielding in about three months, but if tapped 
on alternate days, or once in three days, it will yield for about five 
months. The duration of yield depends on the depth of incision 
made at each tapping. The average yield is about six bottles, 
of eight drams, per tree, each day it is tapped. 

Palmyra-toddy is obtained by cutting off the ends of the leaf- 
shoots or “ spathes and the end is kept tied up for eight days, 
after which the juice begins to exude. Both male and female 
trees produce toddy from Pebrnary to May, and the yield is on 
the average about two bottles per tree per diem d uring the season. 

Ooco-nnt-toddy is obtained in a similar way. The currency 
of a license for tapping oooo-nnt trees is six months, either from 
October to March, or from April to September. If a oooo-nnt 
palm 18 tapped throughout the year, it is re-numbered each half 
year. 

Toddy is drawn from a oooo-nut palm once a day, from a 
palmyra at least once, and occasionally twice, a day, An active 
man will tap thirty trees per diem. 

A great belt of palmyra topes stretches across tho Baramahal 
from Toranampatti in the south of Tiruppatttir Taluk along the 
border line between Krishnagiri and uttankarai Taluks, via 
EunnattOr, Mattto, and Anandur to Irumattur. Similar exten- 
sive topes occur in the Talaghat, especially in Tiruchengodu Taluk. 
Palmyra and date palms are leased for tapping at an average of 
four annas a tree, but the owners of oooo-nut trees, when leasing 
trees for tapping, levy high ^^motarpha fees,” as they are called, 
which more than compensate for the loss of nuts which tapping 
involves.^ ® 


In the south, most of the tapping is done by Shanars, who do 
not compare favourably in physique with their cousins of Tanioro 
and Ooimhatore. In the north the work is poorly remunerated, 
and though it is the hereditary oooupation of Shanars and Idigas 
mudi of the palmyra-tapping is left to Pariahs and Madigas, who 


^ If oooo-niit palms are tapped, 
does not affeot the growth of nuts in 
from Bs. to 5 for the half-year. 


no nuts are aHowed to grow, but tapping 
after years. The •* motarpha foes ” range 
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haadle the spathes so olnmsily that the trees they tap sooa cease oea?. ZlT. 
to yield. Either too few or too many of the crown whorls axe AbkEri. 
removed, and the root of the spathe is often reached before the Tappi^ 
proper period, the trees being thereby rondered very susceptible to 
the attacks of booties. Only expert tappers are allowed to tonoh 
coco-nut palms, and it is from these that the best results are 
obtained. 

In the portions of Mysore State adjoining Hostlr Taluk, toddy- Mysore 
yielding trees are inadequate for the demand. Hence in the 
Hos^, Stilagiri, Kela-mangalam and Donkani-k5ta Banges, large 
numbers of trees are marked for Mysore renters, and the produce 
is taken as far as the Kol£Lr Qold Fields.^ 

Palmyra trees are tapped to a large extent throughout the Sweet-juice- 
District, for the extraction of sweet-juice, chiefly for the purpose of 
jaggery manufacture. The chief areas are Tiruohengodu Taluk, 
and the border lino between the Taluks of Krishnagiri 
trttankarai. In the five years ending 1905-1906, it is estimated 
that nearly 34,000 trees per annum, on an average, were tapped 
for swect-juice in tho Hosflr Oirolo alone. More than a lakh of 
palmyra trees are tapped annually in the Salem Circle for the 
purpose of drawing swoet-juice. The “Sweet-toddy Buies ’’are 
not in force in the District, and as may bo imagined, a great deal 
of illicit manufacture of toddy is carried on under the cloak of this 
industry. 

Seeing that the manufacture of spirit by distillation before the MUyit aistil- 
iutroduotion of the oxciso system was universal all over tho 
District, it is not surprising that tho practice survives. Illicit 
distillation is, however, almost unknown in tho northern taluks, but 
TiruohougSdu Taluk in tho south, and tho portions of Salem Taluk 
which adjoin it, possess an ovil reputation for this offence. The 
stills used are of two kinds— 

(1) The first consists of a largo pot, with a fairly largo mouth, 
into which the wash to be distilled is poured, and over this pot a 
smalier pot is invortod, and placed so that the mouth and nook of 
tho smaller pot fit into tho big one. A small hole is made in the 
side of tho top or covering pot, into which one end of a bamboo 
tube is fixed. The other end of tho bamboo tube is inserted into a 
pot with a very small nook which serves as a receiver, and this 
receiver is always kept in a large-mouthed pot which contains 
water and acts as a condenser. The space between the two pots 
first named, as well as tho hole into which the tube is inserted, are 

* In 1910-11 tho nnmbor of trees in Hostir Circle tapped for Mysore shops 
was 7,768, of which 6,603 wero dates, 1,005 oooo-nuts and 100 palmyras. Tho 
number of date trees tapped in 1906-1907 was 3,093 1 in 1907-1908, 6,003 ; in 
1908-1909, 8,813 and in 1909-1910, 10,437, 
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rendered air-tiglit by plastering them with a mixture of cow-dung 
and mud. The still can be set up in ten minutes, all that is 
required being three stones to form a fireplace, and a couple more, 
or some earth, to raise the condenser to the level desired. 

(2) The second method is still more simple, but the result is 
not so satisfactory. As in the first method, a largo boiling pot to 
contain the wash is required, and on top of this is placed another 
smaller pot, with its bottom perforated with from 10 to 28 small 
holes. Inside this second pot is placed a small open vessel, raised 
on three small stones, to enable the vapour to rise from the boiler 
through the holes. On top of the second pot a third pot is placed 
containing water, and this acts as a condenser. Tho alcoholic 
vapour, rising from the boiler, passes through tho holes in the 
second pot, is condensed on the bottom of the pot containing water 
and falls into the small vessel placed in the second pot. 

By tho first method, liquor of varying strength can bo 
drawn off from time to time, but in the second method, only one 
strength can be had, and that rather weak. The preparation of 
wash for distilling is not diflfioult, and does not require much 
attention. Eight annas^ worth of jaggery is dissolved in four or 
five gallons of water, and about one anna’s worth of fermonted 
toddy, with a few pieces of babul bark, are thrown in to assist and 
start fermentation. The liquor has to be well stirred up once every 
day, and is fit for distillation in five, six, or seven days. From 
the above quantity, on the average, about 24 drams of arraok of 
about 30° is produced. The price of this quantity of licit stuff is 
from Es. 7 to Rs. 8-4-0, and so it pays well to distil, either for 
one’s own consumption or for sale. Tho owners of iUioit stills are 
careful not to keep any part of the still, or tho pots used for prepar- 
ing the wash, at home. These articles aro hidden in their fields 
or among the prickly pear bushes, and distillation is usually carried 
on at night, and consequently is not easy to detect. 

Ganja is in greater demand in Hosur Circle than in tho south, 
the reason being that the ohief consumers are ^MLuhammadana and 
mUitey pensioners, who- are more numerous in the north of the 
District. In Hosur Taluk considerable quantities are sold to 
people from Mysore State, who prefer the stuff sold in British 
territory to that e^osed for sale in their own shops. Most 
of the ganja sold is obtained direct from the store-houses at 
Santarfivur and Santavasal, a certain amount is got from the 
depots at Salem and Triohinopoly, and a depot has recently been 
emotioned at Dharmapuri. Santaravto ganja is preferred to that 
obtained at Santavasal. Of late years the revenue from ganja 
has increased in an c^ctraordinary manner. . . la. .1893-94 ganja 
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rentals yielded Rs. 1,413, the figures continued steady till 1898-99, 
when they sank to Es, 439.^ In 1899-1900 rentals realised 
Es. 954; in 1900-01, Rs. 2,459; in 1902-03, Es. 4,068; in 
1910-11, Rs. 11,820,2 inclusive of Tirappattur and Namakkal. 
In 1910-11 the gftnja revenue for the District as reconstituted was 
Rs. 14,880, of which Rs. 9,648 was duo to rentals and Rs. 5,232 
to duty. In the Hosilr Circle small quantities of bhang and 
laghium are also consumed. 

Opium is obtained through the several taluk oflScos, which in 
turn get their supply from the Q-haziptir factory through the Dis- 
trict Treasuries. Like ganja, it is in greater demand in Hosur 
Circle than in the south, and for the same reasons. Considerable 
quantities are also consumed by Bairagis and pilgrims who pass 
through the District. It is not such a popular drug as ganja, and 
the revenue during the past twenty years has showo no romarkahlo 
increase. In 1910-11 the Opium Eovenuo for the District as re- 
constituted was Es. 6,386, of which Rs. 1,940 was for duty, and 
Es. 4,446 for rentals. 

The manufacture of saltpetre was taxed by tbe Native 
Government, and its proceeds formed one of the items of 
awarnadayam. Saltpetre was exploited by the Company, and in 
course of time a virtual monopoly in its manufacture was acquired 
by Mr. Pisoher. The centre of the industry is Namakkal Taluk. 
In 1911, in the District as at present constituted, there wore seven 
factories in Omaltir Taluk, and ton in Tiniohongodu, mostly near 
Edappadi. The porocutago of oducod salt, which is greater in 
years of defioiont rainfall, is not so high as to necessitate the 
refusal of licenses. 

The working season is generally from February to October. 
The process of manufacture is simple, and consists in lixiviating 
the nitre-bearing soil to bo found on tho rivor banks of larger 
villages, and concentrating tho solution by continued boiling. 

Tho idea of an inoomc-tnx is no novelty in Indian Administra- 
tion, for rovonuo was raised by tho Mysore Rajas by taxes on arts 
and indnstrios. and under Tipu tho various items wore consolidated 
ill tho Motarpha farm. By tho Income Tax Aot of 1886, still 
in force, all incomes of Rs. 500 a year and upwards became 
liable to taxation. Tho mi^mum was raised to Ks. 1,000 in 
1903. A n additional direct tax on professions and industries in 
municipal areas was imposed in 1 884. 

* Owinjif to a duty of Ks. 4 on {fanja and Ah. 8 on bhang liaviug beoii imposed 
for tho first timo on 1st April 1898. 

* In 1901) tho duty on giinja was raised to Its. 6 per soor, and in 1911 to 
Us. 7-8-0. 
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CEAP. XU. The marginal table* compares the amount imposed undor the 

Aet in the first and last years 
for -vrhioh. figures are available, 
and illustrates the drop duo to 
the amendment of 1 903. Nearly 
nine-tenths of the revenue is 
derived from money-lending, and 
trade in eloth and grain. Tho 
former seems to have grown at 
the expense of the latter, the peroentago of tax paid on money- 
lending, as against cloth and grain trade, being 43 against 27 in 
1887-88, and 57 against 14 in 1904-06. 

In Stamp EevenueSalem District stands eleventh (in 1909-10) 
among the distriots of the Prosidenoy. Botwoen 1887-88 and 
1909-10, the gross receipts from stamps moro than doubled , tho 
actual figures being — 

Judioial. Noii-jndioiaK 


INOOIU TAX. 




BS. 

1887-88 ... 

... 

... 42,092 

1902-03 ... 

... 

74,626 

1908-04 ... 

... 

53,524 

1909-10 ... 

... 

68,696 


BS. B8. 

1887-88 1,07,763 70,231 

1809-10 2,68,168 l,7(),e6i 

The number of vendors in the latter year was 102, and tho 
discount allowed Rs. 11,688. 


^ These Sgnres exclude inoome-fax deducted from the eulancH of (JoTorn- 
menfc servants. 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 

JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

History — Pre-British System— Bead’s Predicament — Bead’s B,eforms — Abolition 
of Ohetti Courts— Besumption of Police Inams—Begulations of 1802 — ^The 
Zilia Judge— Eegulations of 1816— Colleotor*Magistrate8 — ^Village Police— 
Police Tahsildars — Subsidiary Civil Courts— Village Munsifs and Village 
Panobayats— District Munsifs— District Panobayats— Revenue Suits — 
Beforms of 1843 — Subsequent Changes. (A) Civil Justice — Existing Courts 
— Litigation — Revenue Courts —Village Courts — Registration, (B) Criminal 
Justice— Existing Courts. Grave Crime — Trulas — Koravas — Kaval Sys- 
tem — ^Methods — Slang — KaruvSppilai and ITppu Koravas. Police Jails. 
Appendix— List of Judges. 

Prior to British rule, the administratioxi of justice and the preser- 
vation of law and order vested in (1) the revenue officers of the 
state^ (2) village councils and (3) caste panchayats. 

When Bead took charge of Salem District, it was in a state of 
abject lawlessness. Even as late as 1794, the depredations of 
banditti, acting nominally under the leadership of the free-booter 
Chila Naik, entirely stopped the flow of trade through the 
Singarapet-Ohengam Pass, and ruined the ^S^y^r-ronters of Mattur, 
Singarapet and Kallavi. In tho Central Division a plongh tax was 
in force, for the support of Kavalgars.^ Under the native princes 
the right to collect it was granted to the PoligSrs, “as a fee for 
protecting the country from thieves, and under the obligation toj 
make restitution of goods stolen between sunrise and sunset, ’ 
and “ tho Poligflxs, on the strength of this privilege, from being 
thief catchers, assumed sovereign rights over the inhabitants, and 
sometimes committed such acts of violence as to desolate all within 
their jurisdiction.” Bead disallowed all such “ pretensions,” 
because, if they did keep the districts composing their charge clear 
of thieves, they sent parties to rob tho inhabitants of others in 
their vicinity. In cousoquenco, “ the Ceded Districts were overrun 
with thieves from the Carnatic and Tan joro ” so badly, that ryots 
dwelling on the borders of the District were forced to leave tboir 
homes. At first Bead “ kept them in some awe by posting a few 
small guards on the frontier,” but, owing to some objection raised 
by the Nawab, he was not permitted to follow the depredators 

1 It varied from one quarter of a rupee to a whole rupee per plough, accord- 
ing to the whim of the Sdyar farmei*, and it realised in 1794 as much as Pagodas 
2,593. 
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OHaP. XIII. beyond the border, and he feaxed that, tmless the Nawab will 
Histoet. oonour in taking some steps, the number of the robbers will daily 
increase, and the eastern parts of the Senda-mangalam and Attur 
districts in particular will be quite deserted.’’ 

The task of restoring order was not light, and Bead was at a 
loss what to do. In July 1792 he addressed the Board of 
Eeyenue : 

“ I am Sony to acquaint yon there ha-ve been three murders and many 
robberies committed in these districts of late, especially in the Baramahal. 

As immediate and severe example should he made of such robbers as may 
be apprehended, I request to he informed what judicial authority is annexed to 
my station as Oolleotor. 

“I punished one man of a gang lately convicted of driving off the inhabit- 
ants* cattle several times to the other side of the Oauvery, by depriving him of 
. his ears, and have four now in custody accused of murders which, from every 
. appearance, they have committed.*’ ^ 

Writing again, in August 1794, Bead reports — 

Bobberies and murders are muoh more frequent than they were under 
Tipu’s Government. There have been so many of late, that neither the property 
or lives of the ryots are anywhere safe. If government or the laws oannot protoot 
both, revenue must suffer diminution. There are a hundred felons confined in 
irons in these districts, employed in repairing the high ways, and clearing wastes 
of jungle ; but they endure that situation without muoh inoonvonienoe, and thoir 
punishment is not severe enough to operate as an example. Besides, those wlio 
have committed theft only, suffer equally with those who are guilty of murders 
attended with every oiroumstanoe of the most wanton cruelty ; beoause I fear 
that if released they will betake themselves to their former trade. Every 
praotioable means are taken to prevent this growing evil, bat thoy will prove 
ineffeotnal, while suoh misoreants are not punished with death, or with that 
severity which, their crimes deserve.” * 

Idl the same letter he gives an account of the procedure followed 
by him in civil litigation — 

** My place of audience is always so situated that the most indigent find no 
difficulty of aooesB. At entering their suit they are not troubled with the filing 
of hills, putting in of answers, replications, rejoinders, surrejoinders, or othor 
causes of delay in a court of justice. No fees are exacted, the only expenso thoy 
inour is batta to the witnesses summoned at their request, or to the persons 
composing their panohayat or jury, when one is necessaiy. Every man pleads 
his own cause, and the causes are awarded equitably, or agreeably to the usages 
of their respective castes, whioh. have seldom any oonneotion vntb tho sastras. 
The gaining or losing of the suit may sometimes depend on their own relation of 


^ Extract from a letter of Alexander Bead to T. Oakes, Esquire, President, 
etc., Members of the Board of Bevenue, dated Salem, 27th July 1792. Mutila- 
tion was prohibited, by Begnlation 7 II of 1802, “ where a prisoner shall bo 
adjudged in conformity with the futwah of the law officers to lose two limbs, 
instead of being made to undergo such punishment, he shall be imprisoned and 
kept to hard labour for fourteen years j and where a prisoner shall be adjudged 
to lose one limb, he shall, in lieu of suoh punishinent, be imprisoned and kept 
to hard labour for seven years.” 

^ Baramahat Records, Section I, p. 212. 
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facts or ability, but their friends are at liberty to assist, and verbal depositions 
preclude artifices, that might be successfully practised in writing to disgnise the 
truth, in the most common transactions. 1 hear and decide on every cause 
myself, but my other vocations not affording leisure for such investigations as 
some causes require, I am under the necessity of appointing panohayats for the 
purpose of putting it in the option of the parties to object to any of its numbers 
as in forming of English jurieSf The panohayats report their proceedings and 
verdict, which is generally so equitable, thongh dictated by their peculiar notions 
of right and wrong, as seldom to admit, in my opinion, of amendment. The 
want of written documents or witnosses, and the singnlarity of oases, make it 
extremely difficult sometimes to decide upon thorn, when I either deohne it, or 
reoommend to the parties teiuns of aooommodation. In either event, I give the 
defendant a state of the affair in litigation, and of my judgment or opinion 
passed upon it, in order to prevent the plaintiff’s appeal to any of my assistants 
or successors, a measure that is warranted by the practice of numbers who 
have had their oauses determined several times, and have renewed their suit, 
by application to every amildar of their district these thirty years past.” 

One of Eead^s first acts was to fix on the Tahsildars responsibil- 
ity for the safety of private property, and in the Muohilika, which 
these oifioers had to execute for carrying out the provisions of the 
J{aul~ndmd of 1792, a olause was inserted "binding them to take every 
means “ to apprehend thieves and effect the restitution of stolen 
goods to the owners/’ and to refer to head-quarters all complaints 
of other injury or grievance which they could not redress. 

This measure was sound enough, but his next steps wero 
certainly open to criticism, for he (1) stripped tho panohayats of 
their powers, and (2) resumed the iuams of the hereditary watch- 
men. 

Of the jurisdiction of the Ohottis, or oasto headmen in pan- 
ohayat, Eoad did not at all approve. Ho considered that they 
used their powers to their own emolument, and to tho prejudice of 
their clients. 

When the districts wore coded to the Company, tho Ohottis of certain 
castes, exercising judicial authority over their clients, wore in tho practice of 
levying taxes on tho Pallors, a oasto of husbandmen ; on the five castes of arti- 
zans, viz., goldsmiths, blacksmiths, civrpontors, braziers and stono-cutters ; and 
on washermen, harbors, pariahs, oliuoklors and others. The Chottis likewise 
exacted fines for murders, theft, adultery, fornication, broach of moiriago con- 
tract, and also for killing cattle, brahmani kites, monkeys, snakos, etc. The 
Government, in consideration of theso privileges, had iniposoil a tax upon tlio 
Ohottis ; but conooiving that I and my assistants might administer justice 
throughout tho districts with groator impartiality than the Chettis, tJieir judicial 
powers were annulled, and with them tho tax upon castes. » 1 

The ro-auuoxatiorL of the sorvioo inamw hithorto enjoyed by tho 
village police, and tho Buhstitiition of money allowanoow, atruok a 
fatal blow at tho hereditary nature of thoir institution, and was a 
false stop. Munro warmly protested against it in 1796, and in 

^ Bead’s Report quoted in Vol. I, p. 200. 
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1798 the Board of Eevemie animadverted in very strong terms on 
the change. The effect was soon evident, for in 1799 a special 
force had to he raised, and additional taxation levied to maintain it ; 
but the fore© thus created proved sadly imoq[nal to the task of 
preserving order. 

Bead vpas himself dissatisfied with the arrangements he had 
made, and in September 1794 he writes : “ I shall do what lies in 
my power to have courts of justice established, before 1 resign, on 
principles adapted to the opinions and conditions of the natives.’’ 
But mistaken though Bead’s policy was, worse was to follow after 
he left. 

The year 1802 deserves to be immortalized as the date of the 
most absurd code^ of regulations that ever was imposed on conquered 
nations . . . The first regulation explained the advantages of a 
code of law's, and declared that each law should be called a regula- 
tion, — should be numbered, have a title, and possess a preamble, 

^ be printed on paper of the same size as the paper on which this 
regulation is printed,’ ‘be boxmd up at the end of each year 
with all others passed during the course of it ’ ; and a copious 
index. They were to be the sole guide of the civil and criminal 
courts of justice to be hereafter created, and ‘ were to be trans- 
lated into Persian, Telugu and Tamil.’ ‘ One part of a regulation 
is to be construed by another, so that the whole may stand ; ’ and 
the component parts, it is further enacted, are to be called 
‘ sections.’ ” 

“ By Eegulation II of 1802 a court ^ was established in each 
district, to receive and decide all suits that should hereafter arise, 
regarding both real and personal property ; all questions comprised 
in the civil law ; all matters in which caste was involved, and every 
other question that civilization gives rise to.” 

The decision of Zilla Judges in civil matters were subject to 
appeal to one of the four Provincial Courts established for the 
purpose of disposing of suoh appeals. The courts were “ to bo held 
in a large and convenient room, three days in every week ; or 
oftener— if the business shall require it. The Provincial Courts in 
turn were subject to the Sadr Adalat or Chief Court of Civil 


1 For the text of the enactments referred to, vide “ Regulations of the 
Government of Fort St. George in force at the end of 1847,'’ by Richard Clarke 
Baq., London, 1848. ’ 

» Dykes, p. 526. 

* Court of Adaiat for the trial of Civil Suits. 

Dykes, pp. 227-8. Eegulation XVI of 1802, however, permitted the Zilla 
Judge to refer to “ Native Commissioners” for deoieion suits for money or personal 
property not exceeding Rs. 80 in value. See below p. 87 voc, ” District 
hlunsifs/* 
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J udioature at Madras.^ Eegulation IV of 1802 established “ one of qhap. xrir. 
these Provincial Courts at Krishnagiri, "with jurisdiction over the Histoet. 
Zillas of Salem, Mannargudi, Mayavaram and Oonjeeveram.® ■ — 

The duties of the Zilla Judge did not end with his oivil work. 

He was also Magistrate, Superintendent of Police and Chief 
Grader. The J udges of the Provincial Courts were, fox purposes of 
criminal trials, constituted itinerant Courts of Circuit,^ subject to the 
Paujdari Adalat,® at Madras, and, to expedite justice, there were 
to be two general gaol deliveries annually in each Zilla or District. 

It was the duty of the Zilla Judge, in his capacity as Magistrate, 
to ‘ apprehend murderers, robbers, thieves ^ and ‘ all disturbers of 
the peaoo ’ and ‘ persons charged before him with crimes or mis- 
demeanours/ If of opinion that there were not sufficient grounds 
for commitment, the parties wore to bo released ; otherwise he was 
to commit them for trial, and was to deliver to the Judges of the 
Courts of Circuit, upon their arrival at their respective places of 
residence, a calendar in the English and Persian languages.” He 
was “ empowered to try and punish slight misdemeanours, and, 
under restrictions, petty thefts ” ; he had the control of the whole 
police force, which was modelled after the most approved European 

1 Established by Eegxilafcion Y of 1802, and quite distinct from the Supreme 
Court, with which it was afterwards amalgamated to form the High Court of 
Madras* 

. * Regulation IV of 1802 proscribed Courts at (1) Dindigal, (2) Krishnagiri, 

(3) Elloro and (4) Oliicacolo. Under Dindigal were tho Zillas of 'I’inuevolly, 

Raiiinad, Dhtirapuram and Rowancoral ; ” under Klloro those of GuutUr, Rajah- 
miindry, Masulij)atain, Oooanada and “Mugatloro^s under Chioaoole, Vizaga- 
paiam and Ganjam. 

* The Provincial Courts wore shuttied about rather frooly. Rogulation Y of 
1803 transferred the Southern Court from Madura to Trioliinopoly. It must 
have been moved from Dindigal to Madura before that* Regulation Y of 1806 
removed the Central Court from Ami to Ohittoor. Presumably it was removed 
from Krishnagiii to Arni prior to 1806. By llegulatioii XITI of 1808 the 
jnrisdiotion of Provincial Courts was revised as follows: 

(1) Horthorn Division (head-quarters Masulipatana) comprising tho Zillas 
of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Rajahmundry, Masulipatam, N’elloro. 

(2) Southern Division (hoad-quarters Trichinopoly) comprising tho Zillas 
of Dharapuram, Madura, Tin7ievelly, ■KnmbakOnatn, Yriddhaohalam and Triohino- 
poly, 

(3) Central Division (head-quarters Ohittoor) comprising tho Zillas of 
Ohittoor, Cuddapah and Bollary. 

(4) Wostorn Division (head-quartors Tollichorr)') oom])nHing tlio Zillils of 
Canara, North and South Malabar, and tho City of Sonngapatarn. 

* Vide Regnlation VI of 1802. In 1804 the J udges of tlie Jsouthorn Provincial 
Court- were (1) William Gordon, First Judge, (2) Nathaniel Wobb, Second Judge, 

(3) George Reod, Third Judge. In 1808 thoy were (1) Jamos Strange, First 
Judge, (2) George Roed, Second Judge, (3) John Oaaamajor, Third Judge. The 
last of the judges were (1) William Ilarington, First Judge, (2) G, S. Hoopor 
Second Jodgo, (3) W. H. Neavo, Third Judge, • * 

^ Established by Regulation VllI of 1802, 
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fashion ; and the gaol, with prisoners under trial, and one, two, 
three or five hundred convicts working in chains, was also put 
under his charge. This elaborate exotic system was introduced 
concurrently with the Permanent Settlement. The result was 
disastrous. *' The police of the District speedily became frightfully 
disorganised, and the people were pillaged by bands of banditti, 
as well as by the regulation-born zamindars.” 

The situation created in 1802 by the “ legislative wisdom of 
Whitehall ” was an impossible one. “Justice ceased, in a groat 
measure, to he administered, and the increase of orimo was 
appalling.’^ Por many years official optimism refused to admit 
that the system was a failure, but eventually a commission was 
appointed, with Colonel Munro as president, and the result of thoir 
enquiry was the Eegulations of 1816, which relieved the Judge of 
his Magisterial and Police duties by transferring them to the 
revenue authorities, and relieved him of petty civil work by the 
institution of native judgeships. 

The Collector became the Zilla Magistrate, and his Assistants 
were vested with magisterial powers. They were authorised to 
award a sentence of imprisonment for fifteen days, or in cases of 
petty theft, for one month ; they could also impose fines or inflict 
corporal punishment.^ 

The village watchmen were again put under thoir hereditary 
masters, and their office was declared hereditary. They were to 
apprehend persons whom they may discover committing any 
criminal act or broach of the peace and carry them before the 
head of the village to whom also they were bound to give all 
information which they might obtain “ oonneotod with the peace 
and good order ’’ of the community. The “ head of the village ” 
was defined as the person who collects the revenue, and these 
headmen “ were authorised and directed to apprehend all persons 
charged with oommitting crimes or offences, to search for stolon 
property, and in aU oases of death under suspioious oircumstances, 
to hold an inquest themselves, should the head of police, in whose 
division the village was situated, not arrive in time.^’ Por “ abu- 
sive language or inconsiderable assaults or affrays they might 
either confine for 24 hours in the village watoh-houso, or might 
place the offender, if of low caste, in the village stocks.'’ 

The Tahsildars “ hy the same regulations, were similarly 
declared to be heads of police, ex-officio^ of their respective 
districts, charged with the maintenance of the peace, and bound 


^ Under BegnlationXof 1816 the OrimiDal Judge of the Zilla was authorised 
to award a sentence of six months’ imprisonment, together with corporal punish- 
ment in cases of theft, or a hne not exceeding Es. 200 in other cases, with a 
maximum of six months’ additional imprisonment in default of payment. 
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to report to the Magistrate all their acts, and all informations OHAP. xili, 
which they might receive connected with their police duties.’^ H istor y. 

The Zamindars found these Police Tahsildars a somewhat 
different set of men to the ill-paid and pliant police darogahs of 
former days, and this OoUeotor-Magistrate, roaming through the 
District, was an intolerable nuisance to the lawless oppressors of 
the poor.” ^ 

On the ciyil side the reforms of 1816 were equally sound. Subsidiary 
The head of the village, as Village Munsif, was authorised to receive 
and adjudicate all petty disputes, where the property iuvolvod did Village 
not exceed Es. 20 in value ; or, acting as an arbitrator with the 
consent of both parties, up to Es. 200 ; and if the decision wore panohayats. 
given by a Panohayat similarly assembled,^ there was no limita* 
tion as to value, though the jurisdiotionin both cases was confined 
to sums of money or other personal property.” “ Against these 
decisions no appeals were allowed, save on the plea of corruption ; 
and the decision of a second Panohayat was final.” 

In lieu of the Native Commissioners, who hitherto had assisted District ^ ^ 
the Zilla Judge in the disposal of his overburdened files, a number 
of District Munsifs were appointed, each with his independent Panobuyafcs. 
jurisdiction^ and these Munsifs were authorised to sum m on 
Panohayats, by whom all suits could be decided, with the consent 
of both parties, whether for land or any other property, and without 
limitation as to value. ® Like the decrees of Village Munsifs and 
Panohayats, tho decision of a District Panohayat was final, though 
it also might bo upset on a criminal prosecution. 

One other reform was initiated by Munro. Tahsildars act- Eeyonue 
ing under the orders of their superior, could ‘ prevent the forcible 
occupation or seizure of lands or crops, ^ and when the lauds or 
waters in dispute had not previously been in the occupation of any 
one party, could determine by whom they should he held in pos- 
session of till tho matter was settled by a regular suit.”-^ But the 
disposal of a regular suit might occupy many years, and a tenant 
wrongfully ejected, and dependent for his livelihood on the pro- 
duce of his laud, could not afford to await the law^s delay. To 
mitigate this evil, Collectors were authorised, under Regulation 
XII of 1816, to take cognizance of all such oases, and to summon 
the parties accused. If they admitted tho justice of tho plain- 
tiff’s statament, decision was passed forthwith, and carried out ; 
or, if it was denied, then tho suit was to he referred, with the 
consent of both, to a Village, or at the request of either, to a 

^ Dykes, p. 245. 

‘ Begalation V of 1816 empowered Village Mniisifs to Bummon Panohayats 
with the oonsent of the litigant parties. 

^ Begalation Vll of 1816. 


* Dykes, p. 260. 
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Disiriot Panohayat, which was to assemble within fifteen days, to 
‘ investigate and determine the suit The powers given to the 
zamindar by the legislation of 1802 of snmmarily selling np 
and turning out a man with a better title to the land perhaps than 
himself, to realise a demand which ten years after might prove to 
have been from the beginning a grossly unjust and wicked trans- 
action,’’^ — ^this power still remained, and it was not until Munro 
came out as Governor of Madras in 1820 that he was able to carry 
out the remaining proposal made by him in 1814, viz., that 
the Collector should have the power as a Magistrate to enforce the 
patta regulations, and that zamindars and proprietors of land 
should be debarred from distraining without the authority of the 
Collector. The want was supplied by Eegiilation V of 1822 which 
empowered the Collector to dispose of such suits himself. 

In 1843,^ another judicial reform was effected. The Courts 
of Circuit were swept away, and the Zilla Judge was superseded 
by a Civil and Sessions Judge, who was entrusted with the 
more important of those duties that had been originally allotted 
to the late Circuit Judges, both in that capacity, and, when sitting 
as the provincial court of appeal in civil suits, empowered to try 
such offences as do not oome within the jurisdiction of the Sessions 
Court, and for which imprisonment up to two years with hard 
labour in irons, is deemed a suflioient punishment,” The Subor- 
dinate Judge’s court has been likened to the English Grand 
Jury,” as all oases committed to sessions by the magistracy had 
to pass through it. This machinery was intolerably clumsy and 
did not last long. 

Since 1843 there have been but few changes in the system of 
civil Judicature. The Civil Procedure Code became law in 
1859. In 1873 the Civil Courts Act was passed, and the “ Civil 
and Sessions ” Court was re-named the District and Sessions 
Court.” In 1875, besides the District Judge, there was a Subor- 
dinate Judge, and five District Munsifs, one each at Salem, 
Namakkal, Tiruppattur, Dharmapuri and Hostbp. 

The introduction of Sir William Meyer’s scheme in 1910-11, 
by lopping off the two busiest taluks in the District, has led to a 
general recasting of civil jurisdiction. There are now ^ only four 
District Munsifs, with jurisdiction as follows: (1) The District 
Munsif of Krishnagiii exercises jurisdiction over the Taluks of 
Krishnagiri and Hostlr, and holds court at the head-quarters of 


1 Dykes, pp. 328-334, Act VII of 1843. 

* Higt Oourfc NotiHcation of 7fch July 1911,' Contrast Malabar Disbriot with 
it! two District Judges, three Subordinate Judges and 22 Munsifs, or Tanjore 
with, its four Subordinate Judges and 11 Munsifs. 
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each. (2) The District Munsif of Dharmapuri has jutisdiotion OHAP. XIII. 
over the Taluks of Dharmapuri aud tJttantarai. (3) The Civil 
P rincipal District Munsif of Salem has jurisdiction over the Taluks 
of Salem and Attto, and periodically visits Teroaud, to dispose of 
suits arising on the Shevaroy Hills. (4) The Additional District 
Munsif of Salem exercises jurisdiction over the Taluks of Omalur 
and Tiruchengodu, 

The truncated District hardly provides sufiRoient work for a 
full-timed District Judge, and the necessity for a Subordinate 
Judge is not likely to arise. 

Salem being a poor district, the amount of litigation is small. Litigation. 

In 1905 the proportion of suits filed was one to every 162 
persons of the total population. The average number of civil 
suits per annum was a little over 13,000. Of these, about one- 
fifth were tried in Village Courts. 

The average number of ordinary Civil Suits (exclusive of those 
filed in Village Courts) between 1869 and 1878 was 3,320, and of 
Small Causes 3,751. The growth of civil litigation between 1880 
and 1905 for the whole District is as follows : — 


Average for 

Ordinary. 

Small Canses. 

Appeals 

1880-86 ... ... 

... 2,967 

2,268 

293 

1886-90 

... 2,627 

2,987 

826 

1891-95 

... 3,437 

4,319 

803 

1896-1900 

... 4,246 

6,086 

298 

1901-06 

... 4,684 

6,261 

884 


The number of suits filed annually in the Courts of Eevenue Bevenue 
Divisional Oflioers is not large. Under the old Kent Recovery Act 
Vni of 1865 the average number of suits for the five years ending 
1905 was 364. Under the Estates Land Act I of 1908 there 
wore 191 suits in 1908-09 ; 237 in 1909-10 ; and 256 in 1910-11. 

In 1910, out of 1 ,899 Village Munsifs empowered to entertain ViUage 
civil suits, only 109 exercised their j'urisdiotion; the number of 
suits entertained by them was 1,829.^ Village Courts are more 



Number of Village Munsifs. 



1 Taluk. 

Vested 

Exercising powers. 

Suits 

enter- 

Cases 

instituted. 


with juris- 



tained. 


diction. 

Civil, 

Criminal. 



Hosftr 

355 

5 

19 

46 

64 

Krishiiagiri 

286 

19 

23 

237 

41 

UharTnapuri 

381 

29 

25 

385 

169 

■Ottankarai 

282 

8 

22 

98 

33 

Salem 

237 

26 

12 

748 

29 

Omalur 

106 

6 

... 

96 


Timohengodn 

04 

11 

1 

132 

3 

Attar 

159 

6 

14 

92 

17 
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OAHP. Xin. popular in Salem Taluk and in the BftramahSll than elsewhere. 
CiyiL The husieBt courts were those of the Munsifs of Kaveri-patnam, 
j usTio Kw Pslakodu (153 each), Teroaud and Namagiripet (122 each). The 
Village Bench Courts of Hostir, Tiruchengodu, Salem Town, Salem 
Port, Sheyapet, Easipuram, Tara-mangalam and Omalur also 
exercised jurisdiction, and entertained in all 608 suits, of which 


Begistration. 
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214 belonged to Shevapet, and 188 to Salem Fort. 

Eegistration was organised in the District in 1865, when 
offices were opened at the head-quarters of all the taluks,' and 
also at Benkani-kota, Pennagaram, Easipuram, Sankagiri, Addi- 
tional offices were opened on the Shevaroy HiUs in 1872, at 
Harilr in 1891, at Shevapet ^ and V^appSidi in 1892, at Palak5du 
in 1896, at Na.magiripet in 1901, and at Malla-samudram and 
hleoheri on 1st May 1911. The District Eegistrar is in immediate 
charge of the Salem Municipality and’ 163 villages of Salem 
Taluk. He is assisted by two Joint Eegistrars, who exercise 
concurrent jurisdiction with him in original registration in his 
Sub-District. The other offices, 18 in number, are in charge of 
Sub-EegMtrars, except Teroaud, where the Deputy Tahsildar is 
ex-officio Sub-Eegistrar, without prejudice to his other duties. 
Since its introduction, registration has made extraordinary 
progress, the aggregate value of immoveable property registered 
annually having risen, during forty-two years, from 12;^ lakhs to 
more than a orore of rupees.® 

Act VII of 1843 was by no means the last word on the 
Criminal Judicial system. The number of Magistrates had to be 
increased, and their powers enlarged. In 1860 the Indian Penal 
Code became law, and the Code of Criminal Procedure followed in 
1861. In 1860 the Tahsildars were relieved of Police duties, and 
the present Police Force was organised. These changes involved 


^ Including trttankarai and Omnldr, 

» Abolished, 1911. 

* Year, 

Number of 
dooumentB 
registered. 

Eeceipts. 

Expenditure. 

1867-68 

1877-78 

1887-88 

1897-98 

3909 

1910* 

4,260 

7,852 

26,186 

41,112 

67,278 

48,147 

BS, 

10,657 

n,175 

82,785 

63,920 

87,767 

68,707 

as. 

6,468 

9,016 

25,339 

85,600 

63,178 

42,3 97 


* The deesrease in. ISIO ^as due partly to plague and 
of 6 Sub-DistriotB to Trichinopoly and North Aroot, 


partly to the transfer 
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a complete revision of the District Administration, and in 1860-61 
Mr. Pelly^s scheme ^ was introduced, under which the Tahsildars 
of the nine newly-formed taluks were relieved of Police duties 
and, together with the newly-appointed Deputy Tahsildars, were 
invested with second-class magisterial powers. The magisterial 
jurisdiction of the District Magistrate, the Joint Magistrate, the 
Head Assistant Magistrate, and the General Charge Deputy 
Magistrate, were co-tenninous with their respective Eevenue 
Divisions, (see footnote 2, p. 59). An additional Deputy Tahsil- 
dar-Magistrate was appointed for the Shevaroys in 1862, and 
others for Har&r and Salem Town in 1865. In October 1892 
the Tahsildar-Magistrates of Salem, Attur, Namakkal and Tirup- 
pattur were relieved of most of their magisterial duties by the 
appointment of Stationary Sub-Magistrates at their respective 
head-quarters. Taluk Sarishtadars appear' to have exercised 
magisterial powers even before the introduction of Mr. Polly’s 
scheme ^ and under that scheme they continued to be ex-officio 
magistrates till the revision of 1910-11, except where the creation 
of Stationary Sub-Magistrates rendered them unnecessary, and 
Taluk Head Accountants took their place. 

Under Sir William Meyer’s scheme,® introduced in 1910-11, 
the magistracy is as follows : — Four Sub-Divisional Magistrates, 
Salem, Sankaridrug, Dharmapuri and Hosur ; eight Tahsildar- 
Magistrates, one to each taluk; seven Stationary Sub* Magis- 
trates, Salem, Attur, Tiruchengodu, Omalur, Dharmapuri, Krish- 
nagiri and Hosur ; one Sarishtadar-Magistrate at Harur, where 
there is no Stationary Sub-Magistrate ; six Deputy Tahsildar 
Sub-Magistrates, Easipuram, Yercaud, Sankaridrug, Uttan- 
karai, Pennagaram and Donkani-kota ; one Town Sub-Magis- 
trate for Salem ; two Special Magistrates at Kumara-pSJaiyam 
and Palakkodu ; eight Bench Courts at Salem Town, Shevapet, 
Tercaud, Attur, Omalur, Tiruchengodu, Krishnagiri and Dharma- 
puri. 

Statistics of crime and of the work of the several courts are 
given in the separate appendix. The statement printed on p. 89 
shows how far Village Courts exercised their powers in the 
several taluks in 1910. Here again the Talaghat taluks show a 
curious reluctance to avail themselves of Village Courts, a reluc- 
tance which may perhaps be asoribod to the tendency to lodge 
false complaints, and to the general prevalence of perjury, which 


1 Vide p. 59. 

^ Vide para. 18 of G.O. No. 555, dated llih April 1860. 
® Vide p. 60. 
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are, unhappily, salient features in the oriminal administration of 
the District, particularly in the southern taluks.^ 

Salem District has an evil reputation for grave crime, and 
usually ranks among the five worst districts of the Presidency. 
There is annually one serious ofienoa committed for every 2,000- 
2,500 of the population. There are between 30 and 40 murders 
annually, and an unpleasant number of murderers escape convic- 
tion. In 1894 there were 20 convictions for murder, and 25 for 
oulpahle homicide. In 1893 the number convicted for murder 
was 23. The graver oifenoes against property fluctuate with the 
season. Organised daooities are now, fortunately, becoming rare ; 
most of the so-called daooities are of a technical nature, hoing 
simple cases of cattle-lifting, or grain-theft, in which violence is 
used in attempting to carry off the property. Several of the 
reported daooities are the result of village faction, and tho case for 
the prosecution is usually spoiled by the exaggerations of tho 
rival parties. Eobberies average from 70 to 80 annually, house- 
breakings from 400 to 600, and ordinary thefts from 600 to 700. 
Cattle thefts are prevalent, and in this respect the District ranks 
second to Coimbatore ; they average between 400 and 500. Palse 
coining appears .to he on the increase ; it was formerly confined to 
Muhammadans, but the lucrative business has since been taken up 
by Hindus. Eeported crime is heavier in the Talaghfit than 
in the BfiramahSLl or Balaghat. It is not long since Salem was 
infested with gangs. By a rigorous application of tho security 
sections these gangs have been suppressed or broken up.^ 

The principal oriminal caste® of the District is that of Koravas. 
The Irulas, when the season is bad and forest produce difficult to 
obtain, are apt to take to dacoity, and even in ordinary seasons 
they help themselves to an occasional sheep from the flocks of tho 
neighbouring villages. In Uttankarai Taluk, especially in tho 
Harur Division, there are a bad lot of Pariahs, with cattle-lifting 
propensities as bad as those of the Koravas. In some parts Pallans 
take to house-breaking and cattle theft. Donga Dasaris (Kattiri- 
mndh or soissor-thieves who occasionally visit the District 
from North Aroot and Vellore, require oareful watching, and the 
Labhai Muhammadans sometimes supply a few desperate criminals. 

The favourite method of the Irula sheep-stealer is to de- 
tach a straggling sheep at dusk from the flock, when they are 

1 Fop instance, of 3,676 complaints received by the Police in 1908, no less 
than 844 were deliberate!/ false. 

* Onl/ two gangs were registered in 1907, and since 1910 none, as under 
recent orders the members of gangs are registered individual!/. 

» For the aocoxmt of oriminal castes I am indebted to the courtesy of 
Messrs. H. W. Lushington and S.F. Ghetham. 
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being driven home, or when the shepherd is caught napping, to 
strangle it, and throw it into some hush. The shepherd is not 
likely to miss it, till he counts the sheep as he puts them in the 
pen ; and the Irula returns at night to the spot where the stolen 
sheep is secreted, and carries it off, Irulas sometimes join with 
Koravas in dacoity. 

The Kavalgar Koravas supply most of the criminals, and the 
members of all three Na4s into which they are divided are all 
equally bad, and ready for any sort of crime, though they usually 
draw the line at murder. There are usually one or two Korava 
houses to a village. To all outward appearance they lead re- 
spectable lives. To guard against the security sections of the 
Penal Code, they purchase a little, not very valuable, land, and 
lease it out for a small fee for others to cultivate. When asked 
by the Police how they earn a livelihood, they can point to their 
land and cattle, and pose as agriculturalists. They keep on good 
terms with the villagers among whom they reside, especially with 
the leading men, whom they take into their confidence. If all 
goes smoothly, the villagers make good profit out of their 
Koravas, by purchasing their booty at a low price. If the local 
Police are unscrupulous, they too are made confidants, and well 
remunerated. As the villagers profit hy the Koravas’ crime, 
they are careful to conceal the whereabouts of their prot^g^s, if 
the latter happen to he absent from the village when an in- 
quisitive officer comes along. Most of the renters of toddy shops 
to which Koravas resort are their patrons and receivers, and a 
good many village officers are in league with them, and help 
them with evidence, or furnish them with security, when their 
Koravas are run in by the Police. 

It is the duty of the chief Korava in a village to watch his 
own village, and any outlying hamlets, to prevent the commission 
of crime. No Korava would dare to commit a crime within the 
‘‘ jurisdiction of another Korava, unless he bore him a grudge. 
If a theft is committed within the “jurisdiction of any par- 
ticular Korava, he is hound either to recover the stolen property, 
or pay its value to the loser. If one Korava suspects another 
Korava of an offence within his jurisdiction,'" he will report to 
the nearest seniors of his caste, who assemble in secret conclave, to 
which no outsider is admitted. If the suspected Korava con- 
fesses, he is asked to produce the property stolen. If the property 
consists of cattle, it will be taken by night to a distant 
unfrequented spot, preferably in a forest, and tied. The owner of 
the cattle will receive an intimation to proceed to the spot where 
the cattle are tied, some time between 4 and 6 a.m. If the stolen 
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property is easily moveaHe, it is thrown into the premises of 
the owner. If the property is destroyed or disposed of, the guilty 
Eorava has to pay, cash down, its value. The conclave then 
closes, and the guilty Eorava has to provide a feast to his fellow 
oastemen. If, however, the snspeotod man professes innocence, ho 
is tried by ordeal. If by ordeal he is found guilty, he has to 
render up the property, or its value in money. If he declines to 
undergo the ordeal, he is excommunicated and placed in Coventry ; 
hie crimes are brought to light, and he will go to Jail. For his 
services as village watchman, each Eorava claims 12 Madras 
measures of grain per annum from every ryot, and if the ryot 
owns a pen, he must also pay a sheep. The owners of coco-nut or 
areoa-nut topes, however, have to pay Es. 6 per acre per annum, a 
stiff assessment. If any one, to whom the Eorava hHvalgdr 
offers his protection, refuses it, he is persecuted with endless petty 
thefts of his property, and in the end he finds it cheaper to pay 
the kdml fees and give in. The kdvalgdr often resides miles away 
from the village under his protection, and simply enters into an 
agreement with the villagers to assure the safety of their property. 
Some old decrepit woman of the caste is often the kdvalgdri. 

When Eoravas get on bad terms with the villagers, they 
resort to arson. There are two ways of burning down a village 
hut. One is to tie matches on one end of a joss-stiok,*' 
v<xtti)y fix that end in the thatch, and ignite the other end. This 
allows the miscreant half an hour for his escape. The other plan 
is to cover some phosphorus with wet cow-dung, and place it on 
the thatch. The sun will dry it in two or three days, and it thon 
ignites. The excitement of a village fire affords a Eorava a 
golden opportunity for loot. Most of the houses are desortod by 
their ooonpants, who run out to help in suppressing the firo. The 
Eorava is at liberty to walk in and carry off anything to which 
he takes a fancy. 

Eoravas, especially those of the Baramahal, arc careful to 
carry out their daooities and house-breaking at a distauoo from 
home ; preferably in another district. Tho Baramahal Eoravas 
work hand in glove with those of North Arcot, and make frequent 
excursions to the Kolar Q-old Fields. Before starting on such an 
expedition, they mate sure of the favour of the gods. They offer 
coco-nut, camphor, flowers, etc., before Mari-amman. Ono'of them 
prepares two packets of flowers. The contents of one packet 
are red, of the other white. These packets are placed hoforo tho 
goddess, who is asked to grant . success. Then one of the Eoravas, 
who has not seen the packets tied, is asked to choose one. He 
prostrates before the goddess, and selects one of tho packets. 
This is opened ; if it contains red flowers, the party is assured 
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of success ; if the flowers are white, the expedition must be post- 
poned. On such oooasions Koravas also accept the augury of 
lizards. Another form of divination is by stones. Five water- 
worn pebbles of different colours are gathered from a stream, and 
placed in a row. The man who has to bore the hole in the wall 
of the house mentally selects one of the fivo stones, after worship- 
ping his family deity. One of the Koravas present is then 
asked to pick oat the stone. If he selects the right stone, the 
expedition will succeed. If he selects the wrong stone, the 
procedure will be gone through twice again. If at the third 
attempt he does not select the right stono, the expedition must be 
altogether abandoned. A portion of the proceeds of an excursion 
is reserved for the deity as a thank offering. Some days prior to 
a house-breaking, one of the band is deputed to examine the house 
to be broken into, and mark on the wall the exact spot where a 
hole must be made. If possible, he gets information from servants 
or neighbours, bribing them with a promise of money, if the 
project succeeds. B^ore they start for the soono of the orime, 
the Koravas assemble in a pro-arranged spot, and imbibe 
moderately. They do not move in a body, but singly. When 
they set out on a house-breaking trip, they wear a rod cloth tightly 
tied, or tight short drawers. A red cloth is invisible at night, 
the drawers will not impede his movements. They arm themsolvos 
with a lathi of bamboo, a knife and a house-breaking implement 
{kannakoljy tobacco, betel-leaves and nuts. The hannakol used by 
the Salem-Nad Koravas is about 18" long, 6" or T' in oiroumfor- 
enoe and four-sided. The man who uses it usually sits. The 
Attur-Nad Koravas use a pointed instrument about 12" long, 
fitted to a bamboo handle about 27" in length. The man who 
uses it stands ; he must have an assistant to oatoh the earth that 
falls, in order that the inmates of thohouso should not be roused. 
The Attur-Nad Korava often boros a holo in tho wall on a level 
with the door-bolt. He thon slips his hand through tho hole, 
draws back the bolt, and opens the door. The Salem-Nad Kora- 
vas prefer to make a hole large onough to admit a man. The 
Korava who bores tho hole will put his right leg through, and so 
find out whether ho can eonvoniently enter tho house. 

Before starting this operation a handful of sand is thrown on 
tho roof, to ascertain whether the inmates are asleep or awake. If 
no sound ensues from within, the man who has to bore tho hole, 
sets to work, and the rost of the gang, standing at a distance, keep 
on the qui^vm to guard against attack. If taken by surprise, 
and if their retreat is out off, Koravas always fight. The man 
who enters the house sometimes takes a box of matches with him, 
to help him find whatever is worth taking. He hands his booty 
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KarnTdppilai 
and Uppn 
Kora^as. 


Police. 


through the hole. It is said that a Korava can locate precisely 
the whereabouts of brass and bell-metal vessels, by striking a 
brass pot with a stone before he enters. The sound so produced 
reverberates in the vessels kept within. If this is true, the 
Korava’s sense of hearing must be marvellously acute. After all 
portable articles of value are removed and handed out through 
the hole, the thief tries to strip what jewels he can off the sleeping 
inmates without disturbing them. When his work is fluished, he 
gets out, either through the hole he has made, or by opening the 
door. The gang then quit the soene of operations, bury the 
booty in different plaoes, and before daybreak all are at home. 
After a day or two the property stolen is either melted down, or 
sold through trusted villagers. Koravas are adepts with the 
crucible, and need no goldsmith’s help. 

Koravas can communicate with each other by signs. They 
talk Tamil, Telugu and Hindustani, and arc clever at disguise. 
They also employ professional slang. A Poliooman is valdn, an 
Inspector or Head Ooustable ^peramdeohi. Q-old is polimhu^ silver 
velimbi^ brass rabukhddu and iron emdkkaz^ a currenoy note is 
kaihiydni a rupee tarumbu, A Brahman is vetanthi^ a goldsmith 
kosaldn. Arrack is vendi^ a sheep kottuvdn or nadappdn. 

The KaruvSppilai and TJppu Koravas wander throughout 
the District to gather leaves, and hawk salt. They are commonly 
regarded as harmless compared with their Kavalgar cousins, and 
to some extent they do earn an honest livelihood; but thoir 
expeditions afford good opportunities for thieving, and as they are 
constantly on the move, they can easily escape detection. Several 
Uppn Koravas from North Arcot have been caught in Salem 
District pick-pooketing in shandies in various disguises, and there 
is every reason to suppose they are not more innocent than the 
Ksivalgars. Some of them have successfully practised the confi- 
dence trick, by offering a real gold jewel at a low price ; the 
villagers get it tested by the village goldsmith, and finding it 
genuine, buy largely of other jewels, which are afterwards 
discovered to be brass. 


The strength of the Police force during the past thirty years 
is shown in the following statement : — 


Year. 

Niunber of constables 
and head constables. 

Number of persons 
per oonstablo. 

Total cost. 

1881 

1,086 

i,4(S(; 

ss. 

1,3:2,048 

1891 

1,087 

1,806 

1,41,640 

1901 

1,234 

1,66:2 

1,36,703 

]911 

1,118 

1,680 
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After the Salem riots in 1882, an extra force of 215 additional obap. xiil. 
Police was maintained for two years, Policid. 

The reoi^anisation of the Police force began in 1906, and was 
completed in 1912. Leaving altogether ont of account the Police 
Divisions of TiruppattfLr, Vaniyambadi, Namakkal and Paramati, 
the result of the scheme has been to reduce the number of 
Police stations from 82 with one outpost, to 41 with 12 outposts. 

The 17 Inspectors are reduced to 10, but they are assisted by 66 
Sub-Inspectors. Head Constables are raised from 104 to 134, and 
Constables from 784 to 984. 

Eeoruits are most difl&cuU to obtain, even for temporary 
plague duties, which do not require a high standard of ejGGLciency. 

Nearly one-fourth of the entire force are Muhammadans. 

Eavarais come second, and Vellalars third. Next come the 
Brahmans, of whom in 1911 there were 121, and after them the 
PalUs. 

The District is provided with a Central Jail at Salem, and jailb. 
fourteen subsidiary jails, situated at the kashas of the several 
taluks and the head-quarters of Deputy Tahsildars.^ 

The Central Jail was built in 1862, and is at present capable 
of accommodating 898 prisoners, of whom 738 can be lodged 
in cells. The total cost/ is estimated at Rs. 1,50,971. The 
buildings are arranged on a rather unique plan. Additions 
and alterations have, however, been made to them from time 
to time. The whole enclosure is bounded by a wall having 12 
sides. Pive of the sections of the wall have out-works attached 
to them, and in these enclosures are placed a cellular prison, 
a hospital, a cellular block for quarantine purposes, an annexd 
for criminal lepers, and an imposing main entrance, two storied, 
with offices for the Jail offioials. The general wards of the 
Jail are arranged in the centre of tho space in six interrupted seg- 
ments of two circles ; three of a smaller circle and three of a larger. 

Each block in each segment has free ventilation through the inter- 
ruption of the contour of the other circle, and as all the blocks are 
double storied, the cells are well placed for ventilation. There is 
a separate extra-mural block of buildings with a walled enclosure 
for Dnder-trial prisoners. The Central Jail has recently been 
converted into a special jail for habitual criminals. Casual 
convicts sentenced to periods in excess of one month are committed 
to the Central Jail at Vellore or Coimbatore and the civil prisoners 
to the Central Jail, Vellore. Female convicts used formerly to bo 
confined in the Salem Central Jail, but since June 1893 they are 


^ For the note on jojls I am indebtod to Mr. S* Dayis, Superintendent, 
Central Jail, Salem. 

7 
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OHlP. XIII. committed by Courts direct to the Yellore J ail. While on remand , 
JiiLB. female prisoners are kept in a building in the compound of the 
Collector’s Office. Juveniles are transferred direct to the Eeform- 
atory School, Ohingleput, when so directed by the Courts, as 
soon as accommodation is available in that institution . Adolescent 
convicts sentenced to long terms of imprisonment are transferred 
to the special jail at Tan j ore. There are three large contiguous 
workshops for jail industries. The convicts receive elementary 
education and are employed in weaving cotton goods, kamblis, 
and ftorai-grass matting, in rattan work, coir work, blacksmith 
work, and gingelly-oil pressing. 

The health of the Jail has always been good, and when cholera 
rages over the town, the inmates enjoy remarkable immunity 
from the disease. The water-supply and bathing arrangements 
have recently been improved, by the provision of a double install- 
ation of an oil-engine and turbine pump over two wells, which 
raises water into an elevated masonry reservoir, whence it is 
drawn off by hydrants for drinking, cooking and ablutionary 
purposes. 
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APPENDIX. 

List of Judges. 


Permanent, 
acting or 
in charge. 

Names. 

Tennre, 

From 

To 



Zilld Judges, 1803-1848. 


Permanent 


Mr. T, N. Anfrere ^ 

25 Mar. 1803 

23 Jan. 1810 

Do. 

... 

„ G. Gregory 

24 Jan. 1810 

2 May 1816 

Do. 

• •• 

„ J. Bird 

8 May 1816 

26 July 1824 

Do. 


„ B. H. Woodcock 

27 July 1824 

9 Jane 1828 

Do. 


„ F. M. Lewin 

10 June 1828 

16 Deo. 1830 

Do. 


„ G. S. Hooper 

17 Deo. 1830 

10 Jan. 1833 

Acting ... 


„ B. Nelson 

12 April 1832 

18 Oot. 1882 

Do. ... 


„ W. Harington* 

19 Oot. 1882 

10 Jan. 1838 

Permanent 


„ B.Bannermau8 

11 Jon. 1833 

10 Mot. 1885 

Do. 

... 

„ W. Harington 

11 Nov. 1835 

19 Jan. 1887 

Acting ... 


„ J. Goldingham 

17 Nov. 1836 

24 Mar. 1830 

Do. .. 


„ fl. T. Bnshby ^ 

25 liar. 1836 

2 May 1830 

Officiating 


„ B. Bannerman 

8 May 1836 

19 Jan. 1887 

Permanent 


Do. 

20 Jan. 1837 

27 Doo. 1839 

Acting ... 


,, W. A. Neave 

23 April 1839 

27 Dec. 1839 

Permanent 


Do. 

28 Doo. 1839 

24 Feb. 1842 

Do. 

... 

„ J. G. S. Bmere 

25 Feb. 1842 

14 Aug. 1843 



Civil and Sessions Judges, 1843-1871. 


Permanent 


Mr. J, G. S. Brnero 

15 Ang. 1843 

12 Juno 1851 

Do. 


„ W. A. Forsyth 

13 June ]851 

31 Mar. 1853 

Acting ... 

... 

„ T. H. Davidson * 

9 Deo. 1851 

11 May 1852 

Do. ... 


„ T. W. Goodwyn 

25 May 1852 

6 April 1853 

Permanent 


Do. 

7 April 1863 

20 Feb. 1869 

Acting ... 


„ C. W.Reade ... 

8 Jan. 1866 

23 Mar. 1857 

Do. .. 


„ J. W. Cherry 8 

24 ^ar. 1867 

25 Mar. 1858 

Do. ... 


„ W. Hodgson 

26 Mar. 1858 

26 July 1868 

Do. ... 


„ K. G. Clarke 

27 July 1858 

30 Sept. 1868 

Permanent 


„ T. W. Goodrryn 

1 Oot. 1868 

21 Aug. 1869 

Acting ... 


„ J.W. Cherry 

6 Mar. 1869 

21 Aug. 1869 

Permanent 


Do 

22 Ang. 1859 

20 Mar. 1866 

Acting ... 


„ A. W. Phillips 

1 Deo. 1869 

10 Mot. 1861 

Pormanent 

... 

„ J.W. Cherry 

11 Mot. 1861 

8 Mar. 1868 

Acting ... 


„ H. M. S, Grmme 

14 Mar. 1863 

8 April 1863 

Permanent 


„ J. W. Cherry 

9 April 1863 

10 Oot. 1864 

Acting ... 

... 

„ H. B. Snllivan 

11 Oot. 1804 

5 Jon. 1866 

Pormanont 

... 

„ 0. F, Chamier ^ 

21 Mar. 1805 

19 April 1869 

Do. 


„ B. F. Eliott 

25 May 1869 

1 Mar. 1873 


1 Bnterod the service of the Bast India Companj as a Factor in 1702 : 
appointed as Assistant to Collector of Ganjiim, 1800. 

* Died at Coimbatore, IS-IO (vide Mr. J. J. Cotton’s List of Toniba and 
JfcmitwiMite, B’o. 1105). 

8 Op. oit. No, 1248. 

* Died at Ouddapah, 1838 (op. oit. No. 1118). 

8 Diod at Salem, May 11, 1852, 

8 Diod 1866 ; tomb in oomotery of St. George’s Cathedral (op. oit. No. 608) 
’ Died 1869. Yoroand oemeteiy (op, oit. No. 1686), 

7-a 
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Lut of Judges - cont. 


Permanent, 
aoting or 
in charge. 

ISamea, 

Tenure. 

1 . 

Trom 

To 






Biairici and Seaitiona Judges, 


Permannnt 

Mr. H. V. Eliott I 

1 Mar. 1878 1 

27 Got. 1878 

Do. 

99 

J. 0. Hannyngton 

16 HTot. 1873 

... 

Acting 

99 

H. P. Grordon 

14 Feb. 1876 

26 ^pril 1878 

Do. ... ... 

99 

J, 0. Hnghesdon 

10 June 1878 

... 

Do 


Do. 

1 April 1879 

16 April 1879 

Permanent 

91 

J. 0. Hannyngton 

16 April 1879 

3 Deo. 1880 

Aoting 

91 

F. H. Wilkinson 

4 Deo. 1880 

21 Mar. 1883 

Do 

99 

E, H. Overtury 

1 April 1888 

13 Jnly 1884 

Do. •«> t»« 

91 

R. SeweD 

14 Jnly 1884 

12 Ang. 1884 

Permanent 

91 

O.W.W. Martin 

16 An^. 1884 

18 Fob. 1886 

Acting 

91 

S. H. Wynne 

19 Feb. 1885 

9 Mar. 1886 

Permanent ... 


0. W. W. Martin 

8 April 1885 

16 Jnly 1887 

Aoting 

9) 

C. Bamaobandra Ayyai*. 

16 July 1887 

20 Ang. 1887 

Permanent ... 

9) 

0. W. W. Martin 

2lAng. 1887 

31 Mar. 1889 

Aoting 

91 

G. Stokes 

1 Aporil 1889 

14 Nov. 1889 

Do 

91 

J. W. F, Dumergue ... 

ISKToir. 1889 

13 Deo. 1880 

Do 

11 

T. Weir ... 

14 Deo. 1889 

28 Feb. 1890 

Do 


J. W. F. Dumergue ... 

1 Mar. 1890 

8 April 1890 

Do. ..f at. 

91 

L. A. Campbell 

9 April 1890 

15 June 1891 

Do 

91 

0. H. Monnsey ... 

17 June 1891 

9 Sept. 1891 

Do 


W. J- Tate 

10 Sept. 1891 

29 Mar. 1894 

Do 

91 

T. M. Horsfall 

30 Mar. 1894 

1 Mar. 1895 

Permanent 

1) 

W. J, Tate 

2 Mar. 1895 

4 April 1899 

Acting 

91 

A. M. Slight 

6 April 1899 

22 Mar. 1900 

Permanent 

9| 

L. 0. Miller 

23 Mar. 1900 

81 Jnly 1902 

Aoting ... 

91 

F. Bajagopala Aobariyar 

4 Aug. 1902 

27 Got. 1902 

Permanent 

91 

L. 0. MQler 

29 Got. 1902 

18 Deo. 1902 

Acting 

99 

B.F. Austin 

,24 Deo. 1902 

19 Jan. 1003 

Permanent 

99 

L.O. Miller 

'20 Jan. 1908 

14 Ang. 1908 

Do. 

91 

S. Gopala Aohariyar ... 

15 Ang. 1903 

4 Ang. 1006 

Aoting 

1) 

J, J. Cotton 

6 Ang. 1906 

8 Sept. 1906 

Permanent 

91 

A. C. Dutt 

9 Sept. 1906 

15 Feb. 1007 

Aoting 

9) 

S. G. Roberts 

18 Feb. 1907 

9 Mar. 1907 

Permanent 

9) 

W. B. Ayling 

10 Mai-. 1907 

9 Mar. 1008 

Aoting 

11 

A. Edgington 

10 Mar. 1908 

2 Jan. 1909 

Permanent 

9l 

W. B. Ayling 

6 Jen. 1909 

14 July 1910 

Aoting 

f9 

F. B. Evans 

16 July 1910 

12 Nov. 1910 

Do 

f) 

D, G. Waller 

13 Nov. 1910 

2 Jan. 1911 

Permanent 

91 

H. O.D, Harding ... 

3 Jan. 1811 

... 
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OHAPTEE XIV. 

LOCAL GOVEENMENT 

Local Govbrnmbnt — The Boards — Functions— Finanoe — Eeceipts — Expenditure 
—Unions— Sanitary Associations — Salem Mnnicipality. 

Ijocal Q-ovemment vests in the District Board, four Taluk 
Doards, twenty-eight Unions, a varying number of Sanitary Asso- 
3iations, and ihe Municipality of Salem. 

The germ of the present Local Funds was the Eoad Oess of 
L859.^ At first the District was divided into two “ Circles for 
fjocal Fund purposes, one Circle being oo-terminous with the three 
Sub-Division talaks/ the other including th remainder of the 
District. The Collector was President of both these Boards, the 
Sub-Collector Vice-President of the HosUr Circle. The Hosur 
Board had 12 oflBloial and 14 non-offioial members, the Salem Board 
L 3 oflBlcial and 16 non-offioial members. In 1884 these circles were 
[reorganized into the District Board and 4 Taluk Boards, corro- 
3 ponding to the Eevenue Divisions of Hosur, Tiruppatttlr, Salem 
i,nd Namakkal. Witli tho excision of Namakkal and Tiruppattur 
n 1910-11, the Boards wore roorganisod as follows ; — 



Hembers. 



Nominated. 


Ex-oiBcio. 



1 




Officials. 

JNOU- 

offioials. 

Elociod. 

Total. 

District Board 

5 

3 

8 

168 

32 

Salem Taluk Pool'd ... 

1 

4i 

6 

10 

21 

Sankari Taluk Board. 

1 

3 

5 

9 

18 

Hosar Taluk Board ... 

1 

4> 

7 

9 

21 

Dharmapuri Taluk Bd. 

1 

3 

5 

9 

18 


The Salem Taluk Board is presided over by a non-offioial 
since 1914. 


The District Board is rcsponsiblo for tho upkeep of the moro 
important roads and dSlk bungalows, together with a few odu- 
oational and medical charges, and the cost of fighting plague. 


^Vide p. 293, Vol. I. ® llosar, Krishnagiri and Dharmapnri. 

* G.O. No. G47 L, dated I7tb April 1913. 
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Finance. 


JEteceiptB. 
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On the Taluk Boards falls the cost of maintaining village and 
feeder roads, hospitals and dispensaries, eduoaiion, markets, 
choultries, lamp-lighting, improvement of village-sites and water- 
supply, sanitation and vaccination. The chief function of 'Onions 
and Sanitary Associations is village conservancy. 

Local Fund Finance is in a very critical state. Even before 
the excision of Namakkal and Tiruppattiir, it was a hard task to 
make ends meet, and all the Taluk Boards, except that of Ns»mak- 
kal, were chronically insolvent, and dependent on doles from 
District Board funds. The removal of Ns.makkal has made 
matters worse, and in the budget of 1911-13, the first year of the 
reoonstitution, practically no new works could be provided for, 
while an allotment from Q-overnment of at least Es. 30,000 for 
educational purposes was req^uired to make the Boards solvent,^ 
The average revenue of Local Funds, for the five years 

ending 1878-79, was not quite 


Item. 


Es. 2,30,000. In 1909-10, the 
year before Namahkalwas lopped 
off, the revenue was just under 
Es. 7,40,000. The first budget 
for the truncated DisMot 
(1911-12) estimated for a little 
under Es. 5,20,000. In 1909-10 
the District Board received over 
Es. 4,04,000, the Taluk Boards 
about Es. 2,76,000, and Unions just under Es. 60,000. The 
chief items of levenne under the old and new conditions are 


Land OesB 
Bailway Cess ... 
Koad Tolls 
Avonne Produce. 
Honae Tax 
BokoolFeea ... 
Harket Dues ... 
PialierieB 
Ferry Tolls 


1909-10. 

Ba. 

2,25,256 

56,289 

74,066 

62,242 

64,796 

23,140 

18,427 

10,994 

10,940 


1911-12. 

B.8. 

1,68,000 

42.000 

64.000 
87,550 
43,940 
14,650 
12,480 

8,100 

3,160 


contrasted in the margin. 

The Land Cess is of course the mainstay of Local Fund 
Finance, half of it being credited to the District Board, and half 
to the Taluk Board. The Eailway Cess was first levied in 1903- 
1904. 

Eoad Tolls, the perquisite of the District Board, are levied at 
maximiun rates, and form a steadily increasing item of revenue. 
In 1880 there were eleven toll-gates, producing a revenue of 
about Es. 24,000 ; in 1896-97 Tolls realised Es. 47,460 ; in 1909- 
1910 there were 30 gates in the District, and they fetched over 
Es. 74,000. 

The revenue from avenue produce, which is divided about equally 
between the District Board and the Taluk Boards, is greater than 
that of any other district in the Presidency. Tamarinds rarely 
bear evenly from year to year, and the bids rise and fall with the 


^ G.O. 203 L. of ISbli Fotmary 1911. 
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seasoa prospects. Thus in 1905-06 the bid was only Es. 14,982, CHAP. xiv. 
in 189^99 it realised Es. 48,810. Looai 

Among the perquisites of the Taluk Boards are (1) market 
dues, a steadily increasing item of revenue which has risen by 
about 50 per cent, since 1897-98 ; (2) school fees, which vary very 
little from year to year ; (3) fishery rents, which are at the mercy 
of the season, vaiying from less than Es. 4,000 in 1905-06, to 
nearly Es. 12,500 in 1903-04; (4) ferry rents, seven-eighths ol 
which used to come from the ferries in Namakkal Taluk. 

The House-Tax, the main source of Union Eevenue, is levied 
at throe-fourths of the maximum rates, except at Tercaud. 
where maximum rates are levied. This tax realised Es. 28,194 in 
1896-97, and in 13 years it more than doubled. 

The poverty of the Boards is shown in the heavy doles from 
Provincial Bunds that are required to keep them solvent. In 
1905-06, for instance, contributions from Provincial Funds amount- 
ed to Es. 1,52,000, iu addition to a loan of half a lakh, and 
Es. 20,000 of the oontributiou was for the express purpose of 
‘‘ wiping off deficits.’^ The budget for 1911-12 included contri- 
butions ” of over Es. 1,20,000. The District Board usually has to 
allot sums of from Rs. 50,000 to 60,000 annually to the Taluk 
Boards to enable them to pay their way. 

Expenditure is, of course, proportionate to receipts. The chief Obargos. 

1900 - 10 . 1910-11. “OW con- 

ns. BB. ditions are noted in the margin. 

Public Works ... 2,97,470 3,02,410 Puhlio Works (1911-12) include 

Public Health ... 1,18,037 1,04,630 upkeep of roads, Es. 1,80,000 ; 

Education ... 8a, 023 66,3^ new oommunioations, Es. 45,500: 

Adminutration. 24,636 22,180 .i,., , , 

estabhsbmenfc, tools and plant, 

Es. 57,000. Public health includes (1911-12) hospitals and 
dispensaries, about Es. 42,000 ; sanitation, about Bs. 40,000 ; 
plague charges, about Es. 11,000. 

The Yercaud TJuion is under the direct control of the District Unions. 
Board. The other Unions, 27 in number, are distributed as 
follows : — 

(1) Salem Taluk Board. — Salem Taluk : Easipuram (oonsti- 
tuted 1886), Namagiripet (1898).~Attnr Taluk: Attbr (1886), 
Pedda-N&yakkan-palaiyam (1892), Ettappur (1892), Gangavalli 
(1892), Sendara-patti, Tammampatti (1893), Tidavhr (1892), 

Ylraganux (1894). 

(2) Sankori Taluk Board. — TiruohengSdu Taluk : Tiruohon- 
godu (1886), Bdappadi (1892) Komarapalaiyam (1914) and Sankari 
(1915), — Omalur Taluk : Omalur and Tara-mangalam (1892). 

(3) Dharmapuri Taluk Board. — Dharmapuri Taluk : Dhar- 
inapuri (1886), Pennagaram (1891), Palakodu, Psppara-patti 


Public Works .. 
Public Health .. 
Education 
Administration. 

Rs. 57,000. 


2,97,470 

1,18,037 

85,023 

24,536 


3,02,410 

1,04,630 

66,320 

22,180 
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(1894), Eari-mangalani (1894) and Marandahalli (1915).— 
tJttankaxai Taluk : Hartir (1895). 

(4) Hosnr Taluk Board. — Hoatir Taluk: HosUr (1886), and 
Denkani-lota (1891). — ^Krishuagiri Taluk; Krishnagiri (1886) 
and KavSri-patuam (1891). 

Of tke 28 Unions contained in the reduced District, 12 contain 
less than 6,000 inhabitants, and in only 7 does the population 
exceed 10,000. On the other hand the assessment is comparatively 
high. Many of the Unions are by no means compact, especially 
in A.ttur Taluk, where six of the Unions are over ten stjuare miles 
in area, Attur itself covering some 27 square miles. The richest 
Union is BSisipnram, with a house-tax demand of Es. 5,200, the 
poorest is ^PidSiVUr, with a demand of only Es. 750. Assessment is 
heaviest in Xeroand, next to which stands Hosur, and lightest in 
Edappadi. 

The 25 Panohayats existing in the District in 1911-12 
contained 230 members, of whom 80 were ofidcials, mostly village 
headmen and karnams, and of these, 64 were members 

In 1911—12 the inoome of Unions was some Es. 56,500, House 
Tax contributing about Es. 44,000, and miscellaneous receipts tho 
remainder. Charges included about Rs. 29,000 on scavenging 
establishments and other sauitaxy outlay, Rs. 6,300 on olerioal 
establishment, Es. 14,500 on communications, Es.4,500 on lighting. 

The Sanitary Associations provide for conservancy in some of 
the larger villages into which the Union system has not been 
introduced. They derive their funds from private voluntary 
subsoiiptious, which are supplemented by grants from the Taluk 
Boards. Their number in 1876 was 32, in 1905 it was 18, and 
tins has been reduced to 15 with the excision of N&makkal and 
Tiruppattur Taluks. In the TalaghSit there are Associations at 
Mallur, Sura-mangalam, KannSiukurohi, Attayampatti and Pana- 
marattu-patti, all in Salem Taluk, at JalakantSlpuram, partly in 
Omal^ and partly in Tiruchengodu Taluks, at Sankaridrug and 
Kumara-palaiyam in Tiruchengodu Taluk. In the north of tho 
District, assodations exist at Kela-mangalam, Mattigiri, Sulagiri, 
and Berikai, in Eosur Taluk, at RSija-kdta in Krishnagiri Taluk, 
and at Uttankarai and Kunnattur. 

Salem was constituted a Municipality on November 1 1866, 
with a Council of 12, of whom 4 were officials. The Oounen was 
raised to 20 in 1871-72, of whom 10 were officials. In Eebmary 
1882 the Waxdsystem of election was introduced. In 1913 the 
^ength of the Oounoil was raised to 24, the proportion of elected 
Councillors being fixed at three-fourths of that number. For 
Section purposes the town is at present divided into nine wards. 
The Chairman is elected. A paid Secretary was appointed in 
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April 1898 but the post was abolished zu 1916. On the whole the CHAP. XIV, 

Council has done its work smoothly and well. Looai. 

G-oybbnment. 

In 1874-75 the receipts, exclusive of the opening balance, were •; — 

Rs. 41,317, ill 1909-10 they stood at Es. 1,08,690.^ The principal 
items of revenue compare as follows : — 


Items. 




1874-1876. 

1909-1910. 

House and land taxos 




BS. 

12,628 

8,476 

BS. 

28,638 

Vehicles and carts 


... 


8,624 

5,651 

Professions 


... 


NiL 

Tolls ... ... ... ... 


... 

... 

9,250 

15,208 

19,169 

School fees 


... 

... 

1,866 

Oontributions 


... 

... 

3,600 

3,009 


It will be noted that the taxation of immoveable property and 
means of conveyance had more than doubled during the period, 
and the income from school fees had increased fourteen-fold. 

Taxation in 1909-10 realised over Es. 43,800, and revenue apart 
from taxation over Rs. 26,700.^ Among minor items may be 
noted cart-stands, about Es. 1,600> slaughter-house fees, Es. 3,000 
and markets, Es. 1,500. Taxation, including tolls amounted in 
1909-10 to As. 13-4J pies per head, against a Presidency average 
of Rs. 1-5-5. A Water-Tax was levied first in 1910-11, when it 
realised Rs. 17,146. 

The following statement shows the growth of tho chief Bxpouditnro. 
municipal oharges from 1S74— 75 to 1909—10 : — 


Itom. 

1874-1876. 

1909-1910. 

Public Hoalth 

Education 

Public Works 

Administration 

Lighting Charges 

BR. 

20,188 

4,132 

9,618 

2,846 

655 

liS. 

40,551 
36,370 
16,066 » 
7,697 
4,616 


^Bxoluaive of a loan of Es. 1,67,640 for water-supply. The figure quoted 


includes contributions of Rs. 12,396. 

^ Inolusiyo of school fees. 

® In 1910-1911 tho 'expenditure under Public Works was Rs. 2,70,606, of 
which Rs. 2,51,667 were due to tho water-supply sohome. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GAZETTEER. 

I. BalaohIi. Hosts Taluk — Anohetti-Dargam — Ankusagiri — Bagaltlr — 

Balakonda-BAyan-Btirgain — Bfirikai — Betta-imigalalani — Biligtnidlu — 
Denkani-kota — O-xLiunial&p'aram. — HosUr — Hudfi-Dnrgam — K-ola-maugalam 
— Kundani— Mata-gonda-palli — Mattigiri — Nllagivi-Dargam— Panohapalli — 
Eatnagiri — Slllagiri — Tali — ^Tlrtam — IT ddana-palli — V 6ppana-palli. 

II. Babamahal. a. Ksibhnagibi Taluk — ^B ola-Timma-Eayan-Durgaiu— Gaga- 
na-giri— Jagadevi-Durgam — Kaveri-patnam-Krishnagiri — Malianija-gadai 
— Mahdndia-mangalam — Mallappadi — Mattar— Hfl-ga-malai — Eaya-kota — 
Tatta-kal — YlrabliadTa-Dnrgam. B. Dhasmapdsi Taluk — Adainan-kOttai 
— Dharmapnpi — HogSna-kal — Kari-mangalam — Palakdda — Pappara-patti 
— Pennagaram — Perombalai — Solappadi — ToppHr. 0, tTTTANKASAi Taluk 
— ^B ommidi — Buddi-Eeddi-pafeti — Hanuma-tlrtam — HarHr — IramattOi — 
KadattUr — Kallftvi — Kambaya-naEur — MorapptLr — Papi.Eeddi-pacti -- 
Singarapet — ^Tenkarai-kOttai — Tlrta-malai — tTttankarai, 

III. Talaghat. a, Salem Taluk — Atfcayftmpatti—Ayddhya-patnam — Mallftr— 
Nftmagiripet — ^Eaaipuram — Salem City — Shevaroy Hills. B. Omalub Taluk 
— ^A mara-kundi — Jalakastapxiram — Msoberi — NaDgavalli— OmalCir — Tara- 
mangalain — YeUftr. 0. TisuchengOdu Taluk — Bdappiidi — Kumara- 
palaiyam — MacDonald’s Choultry — Malla-Batnudram — Kali-patti — Ptilam- 
patti— Sankaridrug — ^TimohengOdn, D. Attur Taluk — A ragalUr — ^Atttir — 
Beltlr— EtlSppUr— Gangayalli — Kalrayan Hills — Poddn-Hayakkan-palai* 
yam. — Seudara-patti — Talaivasal — Tammamipatt — Tidavflir — Valap- 
p fidi— YlraganUr. 

I. BALlGHlT— HOStTR TALUK. 

Hostje Taluk is the largest in the District^ covering an area of 
1,217 square miles. Its extreme length from north to south is 50 
miles, and the breadth from east to west is 43 miles ; the average 
breadth being about 30 miles. It is bounded on the north bj the 
Maliir and Bowringpet Taliiks of Kolar District in Mysore, on 
the north-west by the Hoskdte and Anekal Taluks of Bangalore 
District, on the west by the Kankanhalli Talut of Bangalore 
District, on the east by Krishnagiri and Dharmapuri, and on the 
south by Dharmapuri and the Kollegal Taluk of Ooimbatoro, 
between which and the Hosm frontier flows the KaYSri. 

Not quite half the Taluk, principally the north-western portion, 
can be truly described as Bslaghat. The north-western portion 
is comparatively plain ; but broken by an interminable series of 
undulations, some almost raviDes from their steepness, and others 
more gentle in their slopes. Most of these have been utilised for 
irrigation, by dam mi ng the lower end to retain water, but the 
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works are generally insignificant. The more northerly portion, OHAP 
stretching through Attipalli and across towards Sarjapnram, and Hosfk 
on towards Bagaliir and the Mysore frontier, is almost level : 
on tho east, commencing west of Siilagiri and on towards Uddana- 
palli, and thenoe towards Kela-mangalam, comes a series of rooky 
hills, almost deserving the names of monntains, which stretch away 
towards the Krishnagiri frontier, forming part of the second line 
of the Eastern Q-hats. On the south-east, for twenty miles, the 
Malagiris form an unbroken chain, separating the Taluk from 
Dharmapuri. The whole northern and western part of the Taluk, 
as far as Javulagiri and Denkani-k5ta, is on the Mysore plateau. 

Except where the comparatively scanty cultivation crowds round 
the villages, this tract is generally bare and uninteresting. Beyond 
Javulagiri and Denkani-kSta, in a line drawn from a little south 
of the former to about three and a half miles south of Denkani- 
kota, and then onwards in a south-east direction to the Mslagiris, 
the plateau begins to sink towards the Kav^ri in a maze of forest- 
clad peaks and cones. Kundu-kota is as it were the ultima Thule 
of civilization. A drop of 1,000 feet by Tipu’s ghat leads to the 
wildest jungles. Here and there a squalid village struggles 
agaiust wild beasts and fever. The country south-east of Denkani- 
kota is jungly. Towards Kela-mangalam on the cast, and; Tali 
on the west, is the usual bare undulating spread of the Hostir 
plateau. It may generally be said that where tho BalaghSit is least 
prepossessing, as towards Bagalm, it is most; healthy ; and when- 
ever it becomes beautiful, it is unsafo to live in, at least for 
strangers. 

Hosur Taluk was ceded to tho Company by the Treaty of 
1799, Buchanan describes it in 1801 as consisting of tho Taluks 
of Hosur, Denkaui-kota, Kela-mangalam, Eatnagiri, Veakatagiri- 
kota, and part of Alambadi ^ on the left bank of tho Kaveri, 
together with the Feudatory Lordships’’ of Bagaliir, BtLlagiri, 
Ankusagiri, Pungantlr and Pedda-Nayakkan-Durgam. In 1803 
tho whole tract was transferred to North Aroot, and in 1808 it 
was re-transferrod as one taluk to Salem, minus the two Palaiyams 
last named, and Venkatagiri-kota.® A considerable tract 
between tho Ane-bidda-halla and tho Sanat-kumara-nadi, which 
now forms part of Dharmapiui Taluk,® was also included in the 
territory ceded in 1799. 


^ A Taluk of Alambadi existed iu 1801 in charge of a Sarishtadar ; it was 
abolished in tho following year. It probably consisted of tho old five Karais, 
Attarani, Malahalli. Anohotti, Natarapalaiyam and Pikkili. 

® Vido p. 14, 

® Vide Vol. I, p. 12, Pikkili and the Morappttr Valley. 
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CHAV. XV. The history of Hostir Taluk is the history of border ohieftaiu- 
Hosur oies, of which three survive in the Palaiyams of Bagalilr, 
Tai^. BSrikai and Bulagiri. Hosur, Denkani-kota, Ballapalli, Ankusa- 

History. giri, Eatnagiri, have all in tnm been seats of petty Governments, 

while Kundani at the end of the thirteenth century was one of the 
capitals of the Hoysalas, Eamanatha and Visvanatha. The 
intricate manner in which Government villages are intermingled 
with villages belonging to Mysore and the Palaiyams is no doubt 
a relic of feudal chaos, and to this day the British ryotwari villages 
are locally known as Kumpini Ildhaj while Mysore villages are 
described as Baja Ilaka^ and the Palaiyam villages as Sarkar. 

HosBlt Taluk covers four of the principal routes between the 
Mysore plateau and the Baramahal, and on this fact its history 
chiefly hinges. The four routes are — 

(1) The Budi-kota Pass^, from Krishnagiri, via the Mar- 
kanda-nadi valley, to Budi-k5ta, in Bowringpot Taluk of Kolar 
District. 

(2) The Sulagiri Pass. 

(3) The Anchetti Ghat, between Denkani-k5ta and Pcnna- 
garam. 

(4) The Palak5du-Eaya*k5ta Pass which lies wholly in 
Krishnagiri Taluk. 

(1) Bddi-kota The Budi-kota Pass, now almost forgotten, was one of the 
Pass. principal routes between the Baramahal and the BalaghJlt in the 

days of Haidar aud Tipu.^ Its approach was guarded by the Port 
of Krishnagiri, and its entrance was flanked by the Durgams of 
Balakonda-Rayan and Anknsagiri. No doubt the selection of 
Kundani as a capital of the Hoysala Kingdom of Eamanatha, in 
the latter half of the thirteenth century, was due to its proximity to 
this Pass, which must even then have served as a main channel of 
oommunieation between the upland and lowland territories of the 
Hoysala king. Its former military importance is testified toby the 
rough track which still bears the name Bandja Oni or Army Road, 
which branches from the Krishnagiri-Siilagiri Eoad at the 7th 
mile from Krishnagiri, near the village of Puliyanjeri, and passes 
by way of Nidusal to Manav§j*ana-palli. There it splits. The 
eastern branch passes east of the Palmal Eidge via Singiri-palli 
to Kama-samudram in K51ar District. The western branch 
runs from Manavaraua-palli via Sigarala-palli, and west of the 
PSLlmfi.! Ridge to Btidi-kota. 


^ The Budi-kota Pass is clearly marked on a map in the India Office, dated 
1800, drawn up by Mr, Mather, of the “ Pnrgnnahs ** of “ Oussioor, Banglore . 
Solegeery and Anknsgery.” 
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The Snlagiri Q-hat is rather steep ; the road for about 8 miles 
east of Stilagiri imdulates tediously; the real ghat begins 
wth the 167th mile from Madras, and dips down past the foot 
of Balakonda-Rayan-Durgam, At the point where the road 
debouohes on theBaramahal, the roadside is strewn with enormous 
blocks of gneiss in wild confusion, the debris of seons of denu- 
dation. This ghat seems to have sprung into importance since the 
British occupation, as affording a more direct route between 
Bangalore and Madras. 

The Anchetti Pass leads through the heart of jungle-clad 
mountains that lie between the Sanat-kumara-nadi and the 
Eaveri, a tract now included in the revenue villages of Anchetti, 
Natari-palaiyam, Dodda-manchi, Betta-mugalalam, Mada-kallu, 
Taggati, Urigam, Kottaiyur and Manjakonda-palli. There is 
little doubt that this tract was at one time far more thickly 
populated than it is at present. A glance at the 4" Forest Maps 
shows that the whole area is dotted with deserted village sites, ^ 
now buried in Forest Eeserves. A ride through the jungles 
reveals abundant traces of former habitation and cultivation, such 
as hill-side terracing, revetted wells, and fragments of brick and 
pottery. At Kolimur, not far from Anchetti, are the remains of 
a slag mound, the relic of a long extinct iron-smelting industrj". 
The whole area is intersected with a net- work of roughly pavod 
causewajs, which still afford means of communication from 
village to village. The Reserved Forests enshroud many Inam 
villages, long since forgotten and uncared for, and a glance at the 
English Inam Registers shows that the doclino had set in long 
before the Inam Settlement, The ethnographic character of the 
population is significant. Unlike the Eolli-malais, EalrSiyans or 
Vachai-malais, the tract is peopled by a heterogeneous congeries 
of castes. The ryots are mostly Lingilyats. Kapus are well 
represented. Kurubas, Lambadis and Irulas are no doubt 
appropriate inhabitants of such regions, but there are also 
numerous settlements of Ohuoklors and Pariahs, while a few stray 
Potters, Q-oldsmiths, Blacksmiths aud Weavers seem to indicate 
the former existence of an industrial activity now defunct. 
Trade is now mostly in tho hands of Muhammadans, Vaniyars 
and Eomatis. 

The reason for this reversion is not far to seek. Constant 
reference is made in Buchanan to tho injuries suffered by the Gaudas 
at tho hands of tho liambadis or Brinjaris, who followed tho 


^ Forest Kesorvation wiped out 21 ontiio revenue villages inHosar Taluk 
which had come under tho Paimaish Survey, to say nothing of hamlets, Inams, 
etc. : vide B.P. No, 212, dated 16th July 1905. 


CHAP. X7, 
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(2) Salagiri 
Ghat. 


(3) Anohetti 
Ghat. 
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army of Lord Cornwallis. There was abundant evidence of this 
wherever Bnohanan went. “No exertions of our officers could 
prevent the BrinjgLris from plundering not only the enemy, but 
also the villages belonging to the Company, that were in the 
neighbourhood of their route.” ^ There is little doubt that 
regular trade-routes existed in the eighteenth century between the 
Balaghat and the lowlands, by way of the Kaveri valley, and that 
the commissariat requirements of both Tipu and the British wore 
a heavy drain on the resources of the villagers, who tenanted the 
adjoining tracts. The British occupation, in the course of a 
century, has had the effect of advancing the Tamil at the 
expense of the Kanarese, and the Lingayat population has gravi- 
tated towards their natural home in the Mysore State. The Great 
Famine of 1877-78 led to the complete desertion of many villages 
and Forest Eeservation followed before the ryots could reclaim 
their lands. Hence it is that many square miles of cultivated 
land have in the course of a century lapsed into jungle. 

The main route from Denkani-kota to the lowlands led, via 
Kundu-kota, Anohetti and NatarSi-palaiyam, to Biligundlu on the 
Kaveri. A branch from Anchetti led, via Geratti and the Ane- 
bidda-halla, to Pennagaram. For about a mile both north and 
south of Anohetti the remains of a fine avenue are still to be seen , 
but the rest of the old ghat road has vanished. The condition of 
the ghat was thus described in 1804 by Lieutenant Warren of 
the Geological Survey. 

** The difficult part oC the paBS beg^ins about a mile south-east of the drug 
(Mallikarjuna-Durgam) where it enters the jungle ; the descent (for about haH a 
mile) is moderate ; but it becomes steep and extremely rugged on its reaching 
Tolur-kota hill. The rapid descent is about 6 furlongs in extent^ and is totally 
impracticable and perhaps unimprovable, to carriages of any desoription. It 
took me twenty minutes to descend it on foot, and it was with difficulty my palan- 
quin followed, Prom the foot of Tolur-kota hill the road becomes tolerably good 
still descending gently and oroBsing several times a small river, formed by 
several nuUahs rising in from (sic) the adjoining high grounds, and met by tho 
two nullahs which we have notioed in Mallikarjnna-Durgam vale. The pass 
maybe considered, to end about two miles north-east of Anohetti. Althongh tho 
pass be impracticable to every kind of carriage, yet, notwithstanding its great 
steepness, it is by no means difficult of aooess to people on foot, the road being 
generally clear, and wide enough to admit of four men marohing in front, and, 
though extremely rooky, the stones are, excepting at very few places, so ranged 
as to afford a good and safe footing. The length of the pass may be taken to 
be about 6 miles through a very thick jungle much infested with tigers. The 
river at the bottom is about 80 yards wide, and was dried up in May.” 

“ Pack bullocks and ponies,” adds Mr. Le Fanu, “ do find their 
way np and down, and horses have heen led this way ; hut the 
experiment is not one that oan he commended, even if the horse 


^ Buohanan, Vol.I, page 417. 
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be a friend’s and not one’s own.” Southward from Anohetti for a 
distance of about 2 miles the path is fairly level. It then grad- 
ually rises, passing for about 6 miles through Forest Eeserves, 
and then gently descends for some 4 miles to Natar8i-pfi.laiyam, a 
village dominated on the west by Chikka-Betta, and on the south 
by Ohellappan-Betta. The hamlet where the Forest Bungalow 
is located is called Station -lir, from the Police Station which for- 
merly existed there. South of NatarSL-palaiyam the path follows 
the boundaiy between the NSitarS»-pS.laiyam and Biligundlu 
Eeserves, dropping sharply to the Kaveri at Biligundlu. 

The Balaghat is well protected from aggression from the 
plains by a chain of hill forts. The first line of defence consists of 
(1) Ankusagiri-Durgam (3,0380 and Kundani-malai, which flank 
the Markanda-nadi valley, (2) Balakonda-Eayan-Burgam (3,046'), 
overhanging the approach to the plateau from Krishnagiri by the 
Sulagiri route, (3) Eaya-k5ta (3,239'), guarding the western ghat 
from Krishnagiri, and (4) Virabhadra-Durgam (3,038'), flanking the 
ascent from Palakodu. The two latter are in Krishnagiri Taluk, 
Sfilagiri-Durgam (2,895') supports the two first-named forts ; An 
chetti-Durgam (3,192'), Kllagiri (3,064'), and Tiyarana-Durgam 
(2,930') menace any advance from Eaya-kota on Kela-mangalam or 
Hosur, while Hude-Durgam (3,182') and Eatnagiri (2,805') guard 
the gorge of the Sanat-kumara-nadi. The hills to the west of 
the Taluk are dominated by the fort of Melagiri, which gives its 
name to the hills, and at the head of the Anchetti Ghat stand 
Kundn-kota (3,319') and Mallikarjima-Durgam (2,996'). 

At the foot of most of these mountain strongholds arc the 
remains of fortified fetas. Many of these are now deserted, and 
overgrown with prickly-pear and scrub jungle, but their sites are 
still marked by iiaoes of earthen ramparts topped by a crumbling 
mud wall, by fragments of brick and pottery, one or two revetted 
walls, a few grindstones or oil-mills, sometimes a rained temple 
or a tamarind grove. Many of these peta sites lie on the saddle 
which joins two or more hills, each hill being fortified, and the 
peba site itself, in many oases, appears to have been artificially 
levelled before the town was built. The foot of the durgam is 
often entirely girt by a lino of ramparts, and tier after tier of ram- 
parts, pierced by cleverly fortified gateways, proteoted all aooess- 
iblo approaohos. The last few hundred foot of the ascent usually 
lead across a glacis of bare smooth rook, perfectly commanded 
by the ramparts of the main stronghold, and down these rooky 
inclines the garrison, it is said, poured oil in time of war, to 
impede the approach of an assailing force.* 


CHAP, XV 
Hosur 
Taluk, 


Hill Forts. 


1 Of. Rice, Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. II, p. 192. 
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Almost every village in the Taluk is fortified, or rather has a 
fort attached, for, except in the larger villages, there are no dwell- 
ings in the fort itself. The fort is usually square, and consists of 
a simple mud bank revetted’with uncemented stone. This bank 
is surmounted with a wall about 6' high, made of hard red earth 
mixed with lumps of quartz. This material is very hard, and 
stands weathering well. The wall is irregularly loop-holed. The 
loop-holes are circular and, viewed at a distance of a few yards, 
are invisible. The corners of the forts are usually strenglliened 
by semi-circular bastions. If the fort is large, similar bastions are 
built in the centre of each side.. The entrance to the fort is 
generally a gateway of four rough upright monoliths, surmounted 
by a roof of horizontal slabs, on which some tons of earth are 
piled to increase the downward pressure. The four uprights rest 
simply on rough plinths, and are not sunk in sockets. The sta- 
bility of these structures is wonderful, for they have stood the 
wear and tear of a century or more, unimpaired. The gates were 
of heavy timber, and many still survive. At the side of the gate- 
way is usually a small wicket, built on a similar principle, and 
not more than 4' high. 

Against modem weapons such defences would he ridiculous, 
but they must have afforded adequate protection against Maratha 
marauders. Every village had a few musketeers, and their pre- 
sence behind invisible loop-holes would render the approach of an 
enemy without artillery unpleasantly dangerous. When raiders 
came, the villagers would take refuge in the fort with their wives, 
children, chattels and grain, and they would be fairly safo. Some 
of the forts are very small ; a fort even 20 yards square would 
suffice for a small hamlet. 

It is a matter of surprise, considering their limited resources, 
that the Poligars of Hosur Taluk were able to equip and main- 
tain small armies, but if each Poligar could maintain, in every 
village of his Raj, an average of ten musketeers at his heck and 
call, it would be simple enough for him to concentrate a thousand 
fighting men at a few hours’ notice. 

The former martial character of the population of the Taluk 
is testified by the number of JJmhilikkai (military service) Inams 
or Baktchinmiyams (*‘ blood-fiefs ”), as they are called, which are 
scattered over the Taluk, especially in the Pfi.lai 7 ams, where they 
are generally located near the foot of the passes to the Baramahal. 
These military fiefs are usually enjoyed by settlements of Vedars 
or Kurubas, both of them fighting castes, which still preserve 
their military traditions. The proportionately numerous Muham- 
madans in the larger villages are probably descendants of Haidar’s 
and Tipu’s garrisons. 
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Tho Land Bevenuo is distributed as follows : — 

Area. Demand (Fasli 
1320). 


Byotwari (including Minor Inains and 

B(^. MLS. 

BS. 

Forest) 

873-48 

2,00,672 

Pormanoutly sottlod oBtatos 

332-83 

27,171 

Shrutriyani and Xnams 

10*63 

11,919 

Total ... 

l,2iC*94 

2,46.762 


The Mitta Sjstom never oame into force in the Taluk. The 
estates are the Pfilaiyams of Bagalur, Berikai and Solagiri. 

Kyotwari oooupation, Pasli 1320 (1910-11) — 

liixiioiit. Assessment. 

AOS. BS. 

Wet 9,670 64,605 

Dry 136,036 1,40,706 

The Taluk is not remarkable for its in-igation facilities. In 
tho Pennaivilr basin tho largest tanks are those of MorasOr * (in an 
enclave in Mysore Territory, 8 miles wost-by-north of Hoshr; 
irrigable nyahat 222 aoros), Jujuvadi (195 acres), tho Ntlgexidram 
Tank at Bolakonda-palli (207 acres), and tho Ohandrilmbndi Tank, 
north-west of Hosilr (142 aoi'cs). 'I'lic Aliyalam Anaikat* 
Channel irrigates 235 acres. At the hcad-wators of the tianat- 
kuinfira-nadi arc tho tanks of Tali (110 acres) and Sarandapalli 
(127 acres), and lower down tho river, on tho borders of Dharma- 
puri Taluk, is tho Amfini-Taltlv *, otherwise oallod tho Krishna- 
Hfiya-Bainudraui, in Poriyilunr, which irrigates 388 acres. 

The area eovcTod by Porcsts amounts to 210,520 acres, an area 
larger than tliat of any other taluk in tho District. Tho reservation 
of an additional area of 29,280 acres to form No. 207, the Hude- 
Durgaiu Rosorvo, is almost oomplotod. The Reserves, which 
number 28, are as follows : — ' 


Numlu^r and Name. 


20. Ayyur 
30. ^laiTinda-haUi 
!U. Gulbatti 
Manohi 

37. JavulaKii’i ••• 

3S. Tali 

30. No^nnur 
40. Denkaai-koidb 
(HI. Toluva-DoM.a 
67. Anchotti 


B 


Aroa. 


ADR. 

U,.l76 

H,02b 

7,763 

8,160 

3,402 

2,650 

8,106 

6,564 


* Iiu|junal, 


Data of voHorvation 


1-5-87. 

1-5-87. 

1-11-87. 

1-6-87. 

1-10-87. 

1-6-87. 

1-9-88. 

1-12-87. 

1-8-87, 

1-7-87. 


OHAP. XV. 

Hobue 

Taluk. 

Land 
Keren ae. 


IiTigation. 


Foro.Hte. 
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Hos^ 

Taluk. 

Eorests. 


Oommtinica- 

tlQlLB. 


Industries. 


l^utnber and Name. 



Area. 

Date of reservation. 

68. Natara-piUaiyani 




AOS. 

12,323 

15,054 

1-8-87. 

69. Biligrundlu ... 


... 


1-1-88. 

70. EestUr 



... 

14,463 

1-6-87. 

71. BiUkkal 




13,426 

1-8-87. 

72. MuUahalU ... 




9,861 

1-10-87. 

78. Tagfifati 

.. ... 



10,728 

1-8-87. 

126. Galigattam 

... ... 

... 


6,200 

15-9—92. 

124. EestUr Eztensioii 



... 

6,361 

15-9-92. 

126. Tali Extension 


... 

... 

3,168 

1-3-93. 

27. Panai 




17,761 

16-8-01. 

200. Sanamavu ... 




... 

4,794 

15-5-08. 

173. Ubbarani 


... 


11,940 

16-11-03. 

202. Urigam 



... 

7,984 

1-11-05. 

204. Eetapakarai 

... ... 

... 


6,474 

1-6-06. 

206. Toluva-Betta BiXtonsion ... 



1,168 

1-6-06. 

206. Nxyant-sandira Agrabaram 

... 


424 

16-7-06. 

208. Hnlibanda .. 

... 

... 

... 

8,010 



207. Hude-Durgam 



... 


29,290 



MSiltlr on tlie Madras and Soutliern Maliratta Railway was, 
ujQtil recently, the only railway station aooessible to and used by 
the people of the Taluk. Tlie Morappur-Dharmapuri railway 
extension was opened to traffic in 1918, with important railway 
stations at Hostlr and Kela-mangalam. There is a heavy traffic 
along the Trunk Bead from Bangalore to Kxishnagiri via Hostlr 
and Sulagiri, and along the Maltir road. The Eaya-kota road is 
of less moment. The roads connecting Hostlr with Kela- manga- 
lam and Denkani*k5ta are also important ; that to Tali less so. 
Quite recently the forest tract between Denkani-kota and 
Peimagaram has been opened up by the Ane-bidda-halla road, and 
a forest road also runs from E!undu-k6ta to Ayytir. 

There are toU-gates at the Ohinnar bridge, just outside Hostlr 
on the Malnr road, and at Stdagiri on the Madras Trunk Road, 
and ferries over the KSbvSri at Dabbaguli and Annguli. 

There are no industries of importanoe. Except in Hosur and 
Bsrikai, there is very little weaving. The Hosur weavers are 
mostly DSvangas by caste, those of Berikai are Bales. Most 
of the cloths worn are imported. Silkworms are reared at BSri- 
kai. Zamblis are made at Anchetti-Durgam, and also at DSvera- 
palli in the Bagalur Palaiyam. The latter are finer in texture than 
the former. Grass mats are supplied by Muhammadans, who 
import them. Date mats are made by Pariahs, Oddas and Vedars, 
and baskets by Koravars. Bangles of glass were formerly made at 
Kela-mangalam, but the competition of imported goods killed 
the industry. Oil manufacture is confined to wild gingelly , punpm 
and castor. In Sulagiri Palaiyam jungle-wood is converted into 
charcoal, and is exported to Bangalore in large quantities. 
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The Taluk is well supplied with weekly markets. There are OHAP. XX. 
shandies on Sundays at Eela-mangalam (taken over by the Taluk Hosub 
Board in 1887) ; on Mondays at Sallapalli (Taluk Board), Pattu- 
kottai and I^itam ; on Tuesdays at Attimugam (Taluk Board) Trade, 
and Erudu-kottai ; on Wednesdays at Hosur (Taluk Board 1899), 

Bagaltlr, Matagonda-paUi and Vsppana-palli ; on Thursdays at 
Mattigiri and Denkani-kSta ; on Fridays at Javulagiri (Taluk 
Board 1906), Sdlagiri (Taluk Board 1893) and BSrikai; on 
Saturdays at Tali (Taluk Board) and 17ddana>paUi. The average 
income for the 7 Taluk Board shandies is about Bs. 1,830. The 
most important market in the Taluk is Kela>mangalam, where from 
one to two thousand people congregate from Hos^, Dharma- 
puri, P&lakodu and Ks.vSri-patnam. Here the dhall and rice of 
&e Baramahal are exchanged for the ragi and beans of the 
BalaghSit and a big trade in cattle is . carried on. Next in import- 
ance comes Ballapalli (between Denkani-kota and Tali) frequented 
by people from the forest villages, who come to purchase salt, 
chillies, rice, cloths and kamblis. This is also a market for 
cattle of the Mysore breed. The grain trade of Hostir is chiefly in 
the hands of Komatis at Ilosfir and Sillagiri, and Tamil Vaniyars 
at Denkani-k5ta. Cattle are purchased toeot from the ryots by 
dealers from the low country. Bice and Bombay salt are im- 
ported from Bangalore, and cloths from Madras by rail via fllftlUr. 
Q-ingelly-oil is imported from KavSri-patnam by Komatis. 

Anchetti'Durgam : a hill fort 8 miles eastward of Kela- Akouktii- 
mangalam, and about half a mile from the Kela-mangalam-Baya- 
kota Bead. It was strongly fortified iu the days of Haidar and 
Tipu, and guarded Kela-mangalam against attack from below 
ghats. The hill itself, a survey station, is 3,192' in height; it is 
wedge-shaped, and on the south it is narrow and sheer. The ascent 
lies from the village of Anohetti-Durgam, the Psta of former 
days, slightly fortified with a slender stone wall, and built on a 
stony platform on the north flank of the hill. The asoont leads 
through some remarkable deft boulders, 30' to 40' in height. 

There is not much space available on the summit, and very little 
remains of the original masonry of the fort. The place is 
pitifiilly overrun with prickly-pcar and aloes. There is a small 
temple on top, with a stone Ungam and namM ; a natural deft, in. 
which water stands perennially, crosses the summit in a direction 
parallel to the main axis of the hill.^ 

Anohetti-Durgam was held by Tipu when the Third Mysore 
War began, and surrendered to Major G-owdie’s Brigade, along 

* A tketoh of Anohotti-Duri^ain is given in Allan’s Fistmt i» ilu Mysore Ouutiiry. 

8-A 
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CHAP. XV. wifih Nilagiri a’ad Batnagiri, between July ISth. and 20tb, 1791, 
Axohbtti- prior to his famous attack on Es»ya-kota. It was garrisoned by a 
D^M. detachment of the 7th Madras Battalion'. Again in^ tho Fourth 
War, Anehetti-Durgam surrendered along with Nilagiri to Major 
John Onppage, commanding the 1st Battalion, 6th JBcgimont, on 
March 5th, 1799 2 

Akfusagibi. Anknsagiri (altitude 3,038') so called from its fancied 
resemblance to an elephant goad,* lies about 5 miles east of Stilagiri, 
and was the ancient capital of the Masti (Berifcai) Poligars. Tho 
construction of Fort and P5ta is said to have been begun by ono 
Ankusa E§.yalu, king of Kundani, who lost his kingdom to tho Masti 
Poligar Ohokka G-audu.^ Chokka Gaudu completed the building, 
and, on the capture of Ms.sti by V*enk5ji, Pedda Ohokka Gaudu 
transferred the capital to Ankusagiri. Ankusagiri itself was lost 
to the Marathas a few years later, but regained with tho help of a 
force from Mftgadi. In 1766-7 Ankusagiri was taken after a 
four months’ siege by Haidar Ali, and the Poligar Hod to tho 
Marathas at Ohittoor, His capital was restored to him on tlio 
conclusion of peace between Haidar and the PSshwa. On tho 
advent of Colonel Smith, the Poligar threw in his lot with tho 
English, and on Colonel Smith’s withdrawal, Haidar again 
attacked and took the capital, which remained in his and Tipu’s 
hands (except for a short interval during the Third Mysore \Var) 
till the arrival of Lord Harris in 1799. 

The Psta was protected on the south by the drug itself, and 
on the north hy a lesser hill known as Gaditha-Qutta, which bears 
traces of fortification. Even in the paiTnaiBh accounts the spot is 
spoken of as ** old village site, ” but little remains to indicate tho 
once important town, except a few potsherds and one or two grind- 
stones in a wilderness of priokly-pear. There is a small temple 
dedicated to Timmaraya, the ancestral deity of the Poligars’ race to 
the upkeep of which is allotted the village of Ohinna-Sadauapalli, 


^ Wilson II, pp, 209-210. 

* Beatson, p. 65. An interesting aooonnfc of the capture of Anohebti-Durgain 
on July 18, 1791, is given on pages 132-6 of the Aaiotic Quarterly MbvUw for 
July 1912. The hero of the assault was Lieutenant ’Corner. Tho approach (.o 
th^hird Fort was Fo strong that “five old women with brickbats might defy 
Lord Cornwallis m such a place.” The writer states “ the best mode of attack ” 
on such forts is “to push forward with gnus at once and by firing at tho 
lower walls till the numerous inhabitants retire up to the top of tho Ilillg, wh(‘n, 
rtevating the guns, every shot striking amongst a crowd of people mixed with 
the gamson the governors are overpowered by the cries of women and 
children, and are obliged to surrender. ” 

» The name U acoording to another version, said to be derived from » Ankuea 
Eaya, a name belonging to several members of the Jagadeva ESya Jiyuastv. 

* Vide «. V, Bfirikai, pp. 126, 127. j j 
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yielding a revenue of about Ee. 200. To the east is a level CHAP. XV. 
motddn^ the fnahd"‘'navami bayil or parade ground where, on the A.»kusagiei. 
ninth day of Easai-a, the Polig^r used to review his troops. Every 
February a festival is held on the Peta site, at whioh some 1,000 
people congregate, and the poor are fed. The sites and uses of 
former buildings ^ are still remembered, and the old names are 
preserved. In the lowest line of fortification is a gateway, 
leading to what was once the ‘‘ Palace ” and “ Durbar Hall, 
with the “ Zenana ” beyond it. The “ Hall of Audience is still 
marked by a few tiers of granite steps. 

The Dnrgam is said to have been protected by seven lines of 
fortification, of whioh very little now remains. The summit is 
roughly of horse-shoe shape, very smooth, and, in the west, east 
and south, very precipitous. 

On the top is a small temple, and the remains of another 
“Palace” with a neatly curbed toUi (cistern), and traces of 
brickwork of substantial character, the hrioks being well burnt 
and exceptionally large, and the mortar excellent. When 
Ankusagiri was abandoned by the Poligar, its inhabitants 
migrated to the village of Bastala-palli, otherwise known as 
Anknsagiri-Kottlir or ruthflr, “ new town.” A few of the 
residents still enjoy Umhilikkai Inams, fiefs granted by the 
Poligars as a reword for military service ; these inamdars are of 
Vedar caste, the ancient fighting caste of the country, to whioh 
the Kangundi Zamindar belongs. 

BagaluLr, head-quarters of tho Palaiyam of that name, baqalvb, 
(population 2,325 in 1901, falling to 1,(>99 in 1911), lies on the 
Hosur-Mah'ir road, on the right bank of the Pennaiyar. Hosur 
is 7^ miles distant, Malur 13. From tho left bank of the river a 
branch road runs to Berikai, 7^ miles. 

Thu Port covers about 18*20 acres, and is enclosed by a 
substantial earth rampart, measuring about 300 yards from oast to 
west, and a little less from north to south, and a well defined 
moat, whioh was probably filled from the Ohuokler’s Tank. At 
each of the four comers is a big mound whioh served as bastion 
and watch-tower. The main entrance is in the centre of tho eastern 
rampart, close to the road, and is elaborately protected by a double 
wall. 

The Fort contains but two dwelling houses. Most of the 
Fort site is lot out for grazing. Shade is afforded by a grove of 
tamarind trees. There are five temples, all of poor workmanship. 


^ A Queen of “ AnkiiBa Kuyalu” is said to have be.^i2n a Mlnakshi IVn^jle 
which for son'o reason or other was loft uiifiniahed. 
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one of them dedicated to Ohlidanatha, the family god of the 
PoligSbrs, evidently an nnder-sttidy of the Chudanathesvara of 
HosHr. The annual feast of this deity in April or May is of some 
importanoe. In each corner of the Port is a deep stone-revetted 
step- well. Towards the western rampart, irregular mounds of 
earth and a covered gateway mark the mins of the Poligfix’s 
Palace, Here are remains of stone terraces carved with elephants, 
ducks, and the mythical monster ydli. West again of these 
mounds is a small raised maiddn covered with turf, said to have 
been used by the Poligars for tournaments. 

The portion of the village which abuts on the river is not 
unpioturesque. Below the bridge (built in 1867) are the ruins 
of an ancient dam,^ which ponds hack the water in a perennial 
pool. The river bank soulh of this pool is lined with bathing 
ghats, and dotted with small mantapams and temples. N. W. of 
the village, close to the bank, are the tombs of former poligars, 
and E. of the road are the ruins of a pretentious brick ma-nsion, 
built by Mari-Nanjappa Nayanivaru. East of this, under a 
splendid banyan tree, is a matam^ the temple-tomb of a saint named 
Kama Basappai in whose honour camphor and oooo-nuts are 
offered by Nagarattu Ohettis and Dgvangas. 

The Palaiyam contains 89 villages, of which 28 are Whole 
Inoms/’® enfranchised by the Inam (Jommissioner, the quit-rent 
on them being credited to Government. Of the remaining 61 

villages, seven were rented out by the 
aSI; Yos!* I^oli^rs (17) Vira-Ohudappa and (18) 
Occupied ... 10,760 i,oi8 Mfi.ri Nanjappa on permanent leases ; 
Waste ... 7,912 106 remaining are farmed on ordinary 

ryotwan tenure. The area under wet 
and dry for the 61 villages, as given by the Special Settlement 
Officer in a report of 1904, is shown in the margin.* The revenue 
collected by the Polig^lr in Fasli 1813 (1903-4) was Es. 16,962, 


made up as follows : — 

ns. 

1. Eyotwan • • • • • • 

. . 14,856 

2. Pemanently rented Tillages 

380 

3. “ Ayilvar” Iname*.. 

.. 739 

4. Gbass Pattas 

.. 784 

5. Txee-tax. oliarcoal, fees, etc. 

203 


1 The upper reaches of the Pennaiyar were formerly spanned by several 
anaikats, constructed probably in the palmy days of the Palaiyam, hot now in 
ruins. Three miles above Bagalur is a mined dam called the “ Akhar Anai.” 

B. P. (Bev. Sett.) hfo. 10 of 16th January 1905. 
s I.e., Inams granted by the Poligfir since 1800 on his own authority, but not 
recognised by the Inam Commissioner. 
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Qraps pattas are considered revocable at will, and if a darkhast 
is put in for tbe assignment of grass-land, the grass renter is given 
the option of relinquishment or assignment 

The Bagaltir PoligS^rs ^ (unlike the Eanarese Poligfirs of 
Berikai and Sulagiri) are Telugu Vaishnavas, and claim kinship 
with the Nayaks of Tanjore, the Kandiyan monarohs of Ceylon, 
the Rayas of Vijayanagar, the J agadSva Rayas of Ohennapatna and 
the Naraganti Poligars of Ohittoor. Their Gurus are Telugu 
Smarta Brahmans, who enjoy the Inams of Baira-sandiram, 
Mara-sandiram and Ohenna-sandiram. 

The original seat of the family was Hosiir, which, according to 
tradition, was granted to the founder of the family, Gutalu 
Gurappa Nayanivaxu, by the Raja of Anegundi, 

According to the PoligSr’s narrative, it was the sixth Polig^r, 
Brri-Errappa II, who selected the site of BSgalur on the banks of 
the Pennaiyar, and built a fort there, naming it the “ Gate 
Town,” as it guarded his territory from invaders from the north. 
Of the next three rulers nothing is recorded, but in the reign of 
(10) Errappa II, Hosiir is said to have been captured by the Esija 
of Mysore, and the seat of the Palaiyam was, in oonsequence, 
permanently shifted to Bagaliir.^ 

The next item of interest in the history of the PSilaiyam is the 
advent of the Marathas, whioh the Polig^r’s narrative dates in the 
reign of (14) Nanjappa III, 1758-78. The Marathas, it is said, 
levied a feshkash of 6,000 pagodas from the Poligar in tho belief 
that he was lord of Hosur, but tho tribute was reduced to 2,000 
pagodas on proof that Hosur had been annexed by Mysore. The 
incident is possible, as Haidar pledged Kolar District and the 
adjacent territories to the Marathas in 1767, and again in 1772, as 
security for the ransom of his kingdom. It was in 1760 that 
Haidar became master of the Baramahal and the upland Palaiyams, 
and it is said his vice-regent (probably his brother-in-law 
Makhdum Ali) was content with a jpeshhash from Bagalur of 
2,000 pagodas, and that, with access of power, Haidar raised the 
tribute to pagodas 6,000. 

During tho First Mysore War the BagalGr Poligar, as vassal 
of Haidar, had a delicate game to play. Haidar was too fully 
occupied elsewhere to defend him against the British, and yet if ho 
sided with tho latter, they were too weak to thwart Haidar’s 


^ For tho history that follows, I am indebted to the oonrtesy of Srlman 
Pattayam Errappa Nayani^arn; material assistanoo has also been giren by 
M.B.Ey. H. Sampangi Bamayya. 

* For the earlier Poligars, and the capture of HosUr by tho Mysoreans, 
seo pp. 137-8. 
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OHAP. X7. vengeance. He did wisely by offering no active opposition to tbe 
nxGALVR. Britisb, and at tbe same time protesting to Haidar, with, perfect 
trath, that he was unable to resist. As soon as Colonel Smith 
reached Araleri in June 1768, he learned that Makhdum Sahib 
had taken post under the walls of Bagalnr. On the evening of 
June 28th Captain Cosby, with a light and well-equipped detach- 
ment, was ordered to beat up his quarters. “ Owing to the 
■ onexpected length (18 miles) and impediments of the route, tho 
day had dawned before he came in presence of the enemy, and 
after a vigorous effort, in which Makhdum sustained a trifling loss, 
Captain Cosby, perceiving the attempt to be fruitless, desisted 
from the pursuit.” ^ The sequel was the capture of Hosur. In 
November of the same year B§»galt3Lr was the scene of a terrible 
disaster to the British through which Colonel Wood, out-manoeu- 
vred by Haidar who feigned an attack on Hosur, lost all hie 
supplies, and was compelled to fight his way towariis K5lar, and 
was only saved from annihilation by the approach of Major 
Ktzgerald and the opportune delusion of Haidar that Colonel 
Smith was with Fitzgerald’s force. The story is told by Wilks.® 

** BagalUr, like most of the fortresses in that oountry above the rank of a 
walled village, had a little fort or oitadel, the habitation of the chief, his officers, 
and garrison, and a walled town oonueoted with it on one side, the residenoe of 
the agricultural, commercial, and mixed classes of the oommunitj ; and the place 
.was garrisoned by one of the best oorps in the service of Muhammad Ali^ uoder 
the oommand of Captain Alexander. It had been found on trial that the gate of 
the petta was too narrow to admit the IS-pounders, and they were aocordiugly 
left with a guard at the outside. Some of tho most portable of the stores were 
removed within the fort : the mass of stores and baggage was deposited without 
much p^er in the streets, and the draught and carriage cattle bad chiefly taken 
shelter under the walls $ but when the enemy 's columns appeared, retui'ning 
from HosCLr, the cattle were driven with precipitation within the town. These 
apparent ramparts are generally no more than mere single walls of mud from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, and not exceeding a cubit in breadth at the summit. 
Tlie gateway is converted above into a turret for musketry ; and if, at the 
exterior angles, there he other similar turrets, those, with the distant fire of the 
fort, hardly ever fornishiDg a true flanking defence, are considered a respeotable 
pi-otection against cavalry, which they are chiefly intended to resist. But it is 
evident, unless time he given for erecting platforms for musketry along the 
interior of the curtains, that the infantry without and within such a line of 
defence are not far removed from a state of eqnality, Haidar approached in 
several distinct columns, preceded by cannon and attended by pioneers and 
ladders to clear the breaches or snrmonnt the walls. Captain Alexander 
personally directed his chief attention to the preservation of the 18-pounders, 
but on finding that the enemy had penetrated in the rear of both his flanks, he 
retreated with haste towards the fort. The officer left in charge had fortunately 
ordered the gate to he shut on the first moment of his peroeiving an enemy 
within the petta wall j withont this precaution everything must have been lost. 
The few sepoys that had been left within the fort now manned the ramparts 
with confidence, ajjd kept up a brisk fire, which assisted in preventing the enemy 


^ Wilks, Vol. I, p. 389. 


* Wilks, Vol. I, p. 853. 
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from oattiug off Captain Alexander’s retreat. Tlie camp-folio were ami many of CHAP. XV. 
the inhabitants, on perceiving tiie entrance of the enemy, pressed into the petta BagaIiUR. 

towards the gateway of the fort, men, women, and children, driving camels, 

horses, and oxen, with the hope of obtaining admission. Tins was prevented by 
the precaution which has been stated, and a sceno ensued too horrible for 
description : the heavier and more active animals pressed forward on the weaker 
until thoy were piled on each other in a mass of dead and dying, of which the 
human beings formed too large a proportion ; and the perils which the retreating 
garrison encountered in clearing this dreadful scene, to be drawn up by ropes 
into the fort, wero not inferior to those which they sustained from the pursuing 
enemy. Haidar made no attempt on the fort, but the iS-ponnders were quickly 
put in motion, the mass of baggage in the petta was placed upon his spare carts 
and tumbrils, bub chiefly on the gun carriages, w'hioh were loaded to the utmost 
that each could carry, and successively despatched on the road to Bangalore. 

The arrangements were completed, and the whole of his army nearly out of 
sight, before Colonel Wood’s return to lament the loss of above two thousand 
human beings, an equal number of draught and carriage bullocks, two IS-pound- 
ers, and nearly the whole of the stores, baggage, and camp equipage of bis 
army. On the 20th he returned to repair one of the errors of his precipitation 
by throwing some ammunition and stores into Hosllr.” 

After tte withdrawal of the British and the Peace of 1769, 

Haidar took his revenge on the unlucky Poligar, demanding a 
war indemnity of 15,000 pagodas. Before the indemnity was 
paid, Nanjappa II died, and his son (15) Ohudappa, unable to meet 
Haidar’s demands, became a fugitive till Lord Cornwallis’ invasion 
restored him to his ancestral possessions, which he held for the 
British till the Peaoe of 1792. On the withdrawal of the British, 

Tipu promptly oxpellod the Poligar once more, and the latter died 
in oxilo. ^ His son Muttu-Virappa was at the timo residing in 
Kandy (Coylou). On tho arrival of Lord Harris’ army in 1799, 
tho British recognised Nanjappa, a younger brother of the absentee 
Muttu-Virappa, as regent, and Nanjappa is said to have rendered 
yeoman sorvioe to tho British in tho campaign which ended with 
the fall of Seringapatam, 

On Deoombor 20, 1799, Captain Graham issued a sanad^ in 
favour of tho regent Nanjappa, fixing the peshhash at pagodas 2000, 
tho amount levied by the Marfi.thas, plus 150 pagodas on acoount 

^ Within a year, i.e., in 1703 according to the I’oligiir’s naixative. On March 
6tb, 1709, however, Goneral Harris issued an Istiar-uama to “ Ohudappa Hayudu, 

Poligar of Bftgalar ” to tho following effect : — 

“ Tipu Sultan has determined to do injury out of sovero enmity to tho throe 
Sarkaiis, tho English, the Pcsliwa and the Hizam, with the help of tlie hVouch, 
and has intention to rule all countries and keep them under his oonti'ol as soon 
DB the French oomo. We have come to your zilla with all the forces. We have 
no ititention to do injury to your people. On the other hand onr intention is to 
protect you nnd do good to you in every way. On account of this Liout.-Oolonel 
Alexander Read Baliadur has been appointed as Subadar for the whole of Mysore, 
wliich is coming under tho control of the Company.** 

‘ Tho 8anad declared that the Samastanam had been annexed to the Company 
and placed in charge of Nanjappa Nayudn, and that tho ^shTcash should be 
paid at tlie KrishnagiL-i Treasury in four equal iustalniouts from February 
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of Sarishtadar’s pay. The total was converted at Es. 6,370-1 0-0. 
In 1801 Muttn-Virappa returned from Oeylon, and was recognised 
by Q-ovemment as Poligar, the Eegent Nanjappa being granted 
the village of Kustana-palli as Inam. In 1802, Mr. David Oook- 
burn had the Palaiyam surveyed, and ho found the value of tho 
land enjoyed by the Poligar himself, exclusive of inamsand other 
alienations, to be Es. 20,036-7-6, and he proposed to raise the 
tribute to Es. 16,026-8-0. The Board, however, considered that a 
•p^shkoBh which amounted to 80 per cent, of the assessment on the 
cultivated area was too high, and were not prepared to extend the 
principles of Mitta Settlement to the Palaiyam. In 1809, and 
again in 1811, the Collector was directed to submit proposals for 
a permanent settlement of the Palaiyam, but the order was not 
given effect to. 

In 1815 the Palaiyam was attached by Q-overnment for arrears 
of peshkash^ and it remained under Government management till 
1823, when it was handed over to Vira-Ohudappa, the eldest son 
of Muttu-Virappa. While under Government management the 
estate was surveyed and assessed (1818), and the paimdsh accounts 
(Pasli 1229 = 1819-20) were drawn up. In 1821 (Fasli 1231) a 
permanent assessment (hayam-t^va) was fixed on each holding ; 
and in the same year enq^uiries were made into Inam tenures, and 
the Inams of Karnams, Tottis and Talaiyaris were resumed, the 
emoluments of these village servants being commuted into cash 
payments. 

Vira-Ohudappa was entrusted with Magisterial and Police 
duties, and there are several orders extant, issued by Messrs. Orr 
and Gleig, directing him to apprehend thieves, to maintain 
detectives, to furnish the Hosur Tahsildar with peons, to report on 
robber gangs, etc,, and to assist generally in maintaining the 
public seourity- 

Yira-Ohtidappa died in 1841, and was succeeded by his son 
(18) MSiri-Nanjappa. The latter speedily became involved in 
debt. In 1868, on a recommendation of the Inam Commissioner 
made in 1861, a sawarf was tendered to the Poligar, settling the 
pSshkask in perpetuity. The Poligar, however, rejected the offer, 

to June. The Poligar was ordered to make “Jari” all inams recognised by 
Tipu ; he was to assess fully any inams newly created wibhin the previous three 
years by Tipu*s Amildar or Sarishtadar, and was asked not to collect taxes for 
articles exempted from 8£yar dues in the Baramahal. JTurther, “ should any 
dispute arise in the interior of the Samasttiiiam, you should hold Panohayat and 
settle the same. You should conduct matters in accordance with the orders 
which we may issue on Sarkar business. Ton should keep Tahsali, Kavali, etc. 
and an establishmenb of 60 peons under your control under the pay of the 
aforesaid Samastajiam and dismiss others. You need not keep a larger 
establishment.’’ 
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believing that the possession of a mnad would render it easier for 
his creditors to realise their claims against the estate. The conse- 
quence of this refusal was calamitous. The sequel to the litigation 
that ensued was the sale of the Palaiyam, in execution of a decree, 
on January 23, 1883, the purchaser being Eotta-Nanjappa Chetti, 
who was put in possession in February 1 884. Meanwhile, in 1 871 , 
the Government, in resuming the right to levy duties on salt, excise, 
looms, markets, eto., allowed a reduction in the pesKkaah of 
Rs. 815-13-6, the demand falling thereby to Es- 5,654-18-6, 

In 1885 the ex-PoligSlr Mari-Nanjappa died, and Govern- 
ment seeing “ no reason to depart from the principle decided upon, 
with regard to the treatment of unsettled Palaiyams which have 
passed away from the original holder’s families,” directed “ that 
the Bagaliir Palaiyam be fully assessed at the ordinary ryotwari 
rates that the peshkaah demand on the estate pending survey 
and settlement be raised, with effect from 1st July 1886, to 
Es. 14,483, which represented the rental under the late Poligar’s 
management (Es. 16,092), less a deduction of 10 per cent. 
(Es. ] ,609) for the trouble of collections ; and that “ the Oolleotor 
should not deal directly with the ryots so long as the estate stands 
registered in the name of another.” In 1886 the purchaser 
“ formally and finally agreed to take the Bagalar estate ” on a 
p^shkash of Es. 14,483. 

In 1893 Brrappa-Nayanivaru (a&a5yira-Chudappa),sonof the 
last Poligar Mari-Nanjappa, repurchased the estate from the heirs 
of Kotta-Nanjappa Chetti, but ho has not yot succeeded in persuad- 
ing Goveroment to reduce the peshkasfi to the original figure. 
The estate again came under Government management for arrears 
of revenue in November 1898, and in 1901 it was restored to 
Brrappa-Nayanivaru on his liquidation t)f the arrears. 

B§Iakoiida-Bayaii-DTirgain (shown on the survey maps 
as “ Bol-Konda Drug”) is a lofty hill, 3,046' in height, lying 4 
miles south-south- west of Ankusagiri, and about half a mile north 
of tho spot where the Sulagiri-Krishnagiri road dips in earnest to 
the plains (i.o., at tho 167th mile from Madras). It is tho highest 
peak of the ridgo that here marks tho limit of the Mysore Plateau, 
and stands like a sentinel guarding the Sulagiri Ghat. The hill 
is ascended from the north-west, where relics of the old Pfita can 
be traced. Eemains of a rampart skirt the base of the hill, and 
another wall encircled the summit, but the ground -plan of the fort 
cannot easily be made out. There is a little temple on top, saored 
to Balakonda-Eaya-swilmi,^ the Vigrafiamot which has been taken 
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1 According to the BCrikai tradition Sadanapalli G-audu II of BOrikai btdlt 
a temple at Balakonda-Biayan-Durgam, and sot up a KriBhna Vigraham tliore. 
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to Kuratara-palli, at the foot of the ghat, and near at hand are a 
few ‘‘ Pagoda trees,^’ presnmably planted to supply the temple 
with sweet-smelling flowers. It is believed that if any worshipper, 
who lacks issue, vows that if a son is granted him, his name shall 
be Balakonda, his prayer will be fulfilled. 

Berikait head-quarters of the Palaiyam of that name, is a 
village of 2,501 inhabitants, situated about 7 miles east of Bagato, 
And 10 miles north-west of Sulagiri. It is also connected by road 
directly with Malur Railway Station (15J miles). 

The village is picturesquely situated to the south of a large 
tank (the Pedda-Oheruvu, as it is called), constructed, according 
to tradition, by EuppammSl, daughter of the fifth Polig&r. Under 
the bund it is believed that seven sugar-boiling-pans, full of 
treasure, are buried. 

The village is protected by a mud fort of the usual type, 
within which is the “ Palace of the PoligAr, a not very pre- 
possessing range of buildings. 

Berikai is noted for the rearing of silk-worms, an industry 
which gives occupation to about 30 Muhammadan households. 
Some 15 acres in the village arc cultivated with mulberry trees. 
The weekly shandy held on Fridays is not of much importance. 

Berikai Palaiyam covers some 139 square miles (88,762 acres). 
It contains 170 villages, of which 95 are ryotwari, 36 rented, and 
40 are inam or shrotriyam. The holdings in Fasli 1310 (1900-1) 
covered 16,724 acres and the net land revenue demand was 
Es. 33,096. The peshkash under the sanaci granted in 1873 is 
Es. 7,190-10-6. 

The Palaiyam formerly possessed a wealth of forest growth, 
but during the regime of Puttanayya (1872-94) most of the tree 
growth in the northern portion of the estate was out down and 
sold on the E5lar Gold Fields. There is still enough turifiji 
and pmgam left, however, to feed the charcoal industry, which 
finds its market in Bangalore. The chief products are honey, 
wax, the seeds of Strychnos nux-vomica^ Pongamia glabrc^ and wild 
castor-oil, and the bark of Gama mriculata (avaoram) and 
G, fistula (konnai;. The annual lease for gathering bark in 
Pasli 1321 (1911-12) realised nearly Es. 3,000, but this is an 
exceptional figure. Grazing fees form the chief item of forest 
revenue and have fetched nearly Es. 5,000. But the total revenue 
for forests does not usually exceed Es. 7,000. 

Berikai and S^agiri were once united in the Palaiyam of 
Ankusagiri, which itself was an appanage of Masti. The Poligars 


^ Tho proceeds of ptmgam and tamarind are credited to Land Bevenne. 
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of Ankaaagiri, like the Zamindars of PangaaUr, were Eanarese OHAP. xv, 
Lin gay ats BSeik ai . 

Masfci is a village in the Malar Taluk of Kolar District, 9 justory, 
miles south of MalUr itself. Masti, aooording to Mr. Eioe, 

“ appears to have heen founded in the 16th century by Ohokka 
Babati, a petty chief from the neighbourhood of Oonjeeveram, 
who fled to save his daughter from disgrace by the ruler of that 
country. He was summoned to Vijayanagar, where, having ren- 
dered some important military service, he was confirmed by 
Achyuta Eaya in the possession of a territory yielding a revenue 
of 20,000 pagodas, and made Masti his capital.” ® 

The sixth Poligar, Ohokka Gaudu II, is said to have added 
Ankusagiri and Sulagiri to his Eaj. Of him the family narra- 
tive relates — 

“ This part of the country was then ruled by Ballala ESyalu and 
Ankusa Eayalu, Rajas of Vijayanagar, and the j)laoes named were 
given to Ohokka Gaodu for his assistance to Ballala Rayalu in his 
contest with Kritapati Vijaya Eama ESyalu, then attacking Madura, 
the victory, as usual, being due to the valour of the PoilgSr of MSsti. 

Ankusagiri, according to this theory, is so named from Ankusa-Rayaln, 
who erected a fort and petta on the dnrgam, which he held to be a 
suitable place for a capital, the chief town before this having been 
D^var-Knndani, constructed by Kundani Eayalu, a former ruler. 

When Ohokka Gandu got possession of Ankusagiri, he completed the 
buildings in construction and built a temple to Timmarayasami, 
whither, under the inspiration of a dream, he brought an ancient idol 
from Gadisadauapalle, said to have been so named because the 
Devastanam was first built by Sahadova, one of the Pandavas. This 
is the family God and the 8amastanam seal is made in its name.^’ 

These historical allusions are nebulous The Hoysala BallSllas 
ceased to exist soon after 1300 A.D., though Kunddni oontinuod 
to be of importance under the First Dynasty of Vijayanaear. 

Buchanan ^ however, refers to a Poligar of Denkani-kota, who 
possessed a town named “ Balahully/" and took the title of 
Belalla Eaya, and was ousted from his dominions by JagadSva 


^ Tradition has it that tliey were originally MorHsu-Kapii by caste, and that 
they were oonvortod to the Lingayat faith in tho time of KouipC Gaunivaru, 
after the bifurcation of tho Samastauam into the Palaiyams of Boiikai 
and Sillagiri. The family priests were, it is said, Tamil Vadagalai Ayyangars, to 
whom the villages of Madivahim in Sulagiri and Pannapalli in Bcrikai wore 
gp'anted as Inatns. 

® Mysore Qazsfiser^ 1897, Vol. II, p. 141. This is corroborated by the 
traditional history of tho Mdsti Sainnstanam, published by Mr. LoFanu in 
8*D.M., Vol. II, pp. 189-102 (quoted below), Tho name Chokkanayan oocurs, 
however, in inscriptions dating from 1296 to 1391 A.D. 

® Buchanan II, p. 604. 
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BSrieai, than one of the descendants of Jagadeva Raya I, the defender of 
Pennkonda.* Kritapati Yijaya Rama Eayulu must have been 
one of the rulers of the last Vijayanagar Dynasty, though which 
one is uncertain.® The narrative seems to imply that Ohokka 
Gaudu II acquired Sulagiri and Ankusagiri as a reward for 
assistance rendered to the Poligars of Chennapatna and Denkani- 
k5ta, at a time when the latter were throwing off their allegiance 
to the ruler of Penukonda, a set of circumstances that would fit 
in with the troubled period following the death of Venkata I in 
1614.* 

Ohokka Q-audu^s son (7) Sadanapalli II is said to have reigned 
forty years, and it was in his time, apparently, that Stllagiri was 
separated from the Palaiyam and given to his younger brother, 
Hiranya Gaudu ® 

The next Poligar of note is (12) Pedda Ohokka Gaudu III, 
presumably the scion of a collateral branch. In his reign Masti 
was lost, “having been taken after a four months’ siege by 
Venkoji Eao, Sirdar of the Maratha forces then at Kolar.” Bhahji, 
Venkoji’s father, was made Governor of Kolar in 1639 by the 
Bijapur Government.® In 1674 Venkoji was master of Tanjore. 

The thirteenth Poligar, Sadanapalli Gaudu IV (Pedda Ohokka 
Gaudu’s son) “ruled Ankusagiri for thirty-four years (1656- 
1690), and . endeavoured to retrieve the fortunes of his house by 
an attack on Masti, m which he was defeated by the Maratha 
Sirdar, and lost his own life and that of thousands of his follow- 
ers ; on this, his family fied to MaharSlja-gadai.” At the time of 
this disaster, Sadanapalli Qaudu’s brother, Kemp© Gaudu, was 
in the house of his father-in-law, the Poligar of Magadi, and 
the marriage alliance with the powerful house of Magadi stood 
him in good stead. With the help of the Magadi forces Kemp© 
Gaudu recaptured Ankusagiri, and ruled it for fifteen years 
(1690-1705), after recalling his relatives from Maharaja-gadai. 

‘‘Iq the reign of his son (15) Kariyappa Gaudu III (1705-1760), 
Ankusagiri was invaded by Vlraniia, a General of Nanja Rajayya of 


1 Not necessarily JagadSva Eaya I. ® Vide p. 109. 

* Rama II E (third son of Tirnmala, the samvor of TalikOta) marched 
against Madura between 1584i and 1586. The allaaion to A.nkusa-Eaya seems, 
however, to require a later date. Eama IV beoame Eaya in about 1620 (JBp. 
Ind, VIII, Appendix II, p. 16), but no Madura expedition of his is recorded. 

* Vide p. 170, s.v» JagadSvi and foot-not e. 

® Mr. M. D. CookbuTu, in a letter of 1822, attributes the bifnroatiou to 
Haidar, bat the date he gives is antecedent to 1750, and cannot therefore be 
aooepted. 

^ Eioe, Mf/sors Bautteer II, p. 136. 
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Mysore, wlio suffered defeat at tlie hands of the Ankusagiri General, 
who mustered 200 horse and 8,000 infantry to the battle. Nanja BSj, 
infuriated at the defeat, disgraced Vlranna, and set out to retrieye the 
disaster in person ; on which, Kariyappa Gauuivaru, prudently 
thinking that the enmity of so powerful a ruler was likely to ruin him, 
purchased peace by the cession of Perum5l-palli and KaravanpaJli, 
now m,mi villages in the Hosur Taluk.” 

Ohokka Gaudu IV reigned nine years (1762 to 1771), during 
which the Samastbanam was twice lost and regained. 

“ In 1766-67, Ankusagiri Dorgam was taken after a four months’ 
siege by Haidar’s forces, and the Poligar fled to Ohittoor, where he 
took refuge vdth Achanna Pandit Baoji. Soon after this the Peshwa 
Madhu Rao ^ halted at Sira, to which Ankusagiri was then attached 
on an expedition against Mysore. Ohokka Gaudu IV gave his 
adherence to the Peshwa's cause, and was rewarded, on conclnsion of 
peace, by the restoration of Ankusagiri, for which the Peshwa granted 
a p^ahhash being payable to him.” 

“In 1768, on the arrival of Oolonel Smith, the PoligSr, who had 
an old grudge against Haidar, jiaid his respects to the British 
Commander, who gave him part of his forces to attack Haidar. The 
PoligSr made such good use of this assistance that he annexed 
Krishnagiri, Denkaui-kota and Ratnagiri. But, on the conclusion of 
peace, the English forces were withdrawn and the PoligSr was left 
out in the cold. Haidar immediately proceeded to settle old scores 
with him by talking Ankusagiii, the PoligSr taking refuge with the 
English at Ambtir. At this juncture the Peshwa again came to Kolilr 
arid Betamangalam ; there Ohokka Gandn joined him and got some 
troops, to assist him in attacking Huidar. In tliis at flrst he had a 
partial success ; but fell into the tiger’s claws near Stilagiri and was 
taken prisoner, his army being dispersed.” 

“Peace ensuing (1772) between Haidar, and the Mardthas, the 
late Poligar’s son (18) Kempe Gaudu IV (1771-1813), got a aanad 
from the Peshwa for his old Samastanam; but his post seems to have 
been a sinecure, as Haidar kept his gains, and KempS Gaudu fled to 
Ambi5r. On the approach of Lord Cornwallis in 1792, the Poligar 
agreed to hold Ankusagiri and Masti again under tribute to the 
English; but on the conclusion of peace, Ankusagiri fell into the 
Sultan’s hands, and KempS Gandn had to retire into English territoi’y, 
where he was told off to keep an eye on Tipu’s movements, taking 
up his residence at Kangnndi. When the war of 1799 broke out, he 
went to Berikai, and thence joined General Harris, then advancing on 
Seringapatam, by whom he was restored to office ; since then the 
Poligars have resided at Berikai. The claim to Masti being put 
aside. Captain Graham, the Assistant Collector of the Baramahal, 
gave a aafuid for the Pulaiyam, fixing the feahkaali at pagodas 2,680 
(Rs. 7,941).” 


OHAP. XV. 
Berikai. 


i Madhu Raos* d^te is 1G71-72. 
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The management of the Psilaiyam "was then assumed by 
Government, who eventually permitted Puttanayya, otherwise 
called Virabhadra Eao, a younger brother of Appu RSbyalu, to 
succeed. A aanad was granted him in 1873, and his tenure lasted 
to 1894, when he died, leaving a widow and an infant son Vira- 
Ohokka Eao. The Palaiyam was at once taken over by the Court 
of Wards, but on February 17, 1907, Vira* Ohokka Eao died 
before attaining his majority. Litigation followed, and the 
estate is now (1912) under the management of a Eeoeiver appointed 
by the District Court. 

Betta^mugalalam, a small village in the heart of the Melagiri 
plateau, enclosed between the Sanat-kumara-nadi, the Ane-bidda- 
halla and the Tirmnalavadi vaDeys, It is of little interest, except 
for the attempt of Ool. P. G*. Shaw to start an estate near the 
hamlet of Siddapuram. Glenshaw is a park-like clearing, many acres 
in extent, level, grassy, dotted here and there with some splendid 
trees, and encircled with forest and rooky peaks. The remains of 
Ool. Shaw’s bungalow are still visible, and he is said to have 
resided here for three yeais with his family. The place was 
abandoned at the time of the Great Famine. The work of the 
planter is seen in the varied flora of the surrounding glades, 
and here and there a chance coffee tree is met with. 

The villagers are Vellikai Vellalars of the Eaya-kota Gadi, 
and the existence of a stone oil-mill ^ and a stone BalipUam near 
the shrine of Hanuman suggest that Ool. Shaw was not the first to 
open up this charming spot. lu fact, this plateau must at one time 
have been thickly populated, as is evidenced by the I'emains of 
Melagiri Fort, some four miles due north of Glenshaw. The 
way thither lies between the Ayynr and Maranda-halli Reserves, 
through the villages of Mukkana-kere and Kuridi-nattam. The 
clearings and terracings round these villages, and the tenks and 
wells, prove that these villages were once much larger than they 
now are. After quitting Kuridi-nattam, the path dips into a cool 
shady evergreen forest, and emerges on to the bare rook glads 
that always marks the approach to a hill fort. The fort is the 
largest, and perhaps the worst built, in the District- The 
ramparts are for the most part^ade up of facings of rough 
unhewn stones, piled up anyho\^ with loose rubble between. The 
citadel is protected by a rampart, which is little more than one 
foot thick at the top, and has a platform seven or eight feet wide 
behind it. The bastionfi^'^oth of the main fort and of the 
citadel, are square. Tl^'^stones are hohen-oovered, and the place 

1 Btone oil-milU and a large Siva Temple are to be found in the Tirup- 
pattur Javadis, in a spot now far remote from either Brahmans or Vaniyars. 
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is unusually free from prioMy-pear. To the west the fort is OHAP. XV* 
protected by a sheer precipice overlooking the hamlet of Kuohu- 
vadi and the Denkani-kota plateau. To the north the ground 
slopes sharply to a saddle, beyond which is another fortified hill, 
an outlier to the Melagiri plateau. On the saddle, it is said, was 
once located the Old Peta, with a eandai-vlthi (market street). 

To the south-east a largo clearing on a natural terrace marks 
the site of Bennattam village, now deserted. The view in all 
directions is magnilicent. 

Biligundlu, a tiny settlement of Christians, who cultivate no Biligundiv* 
lands, and whose livelihood depends entirely on cattle-breeding 
and fishing. In the adjoining unreserve are traces of terracing, 
which show that the spot was once the centre of a good-sized 
village. Biligundlu belongs to Manohi taraf^ and it was formerly 
important as the point whore the Anohetti route from the 
Balaghat debouches on the Kav(5ri. On the opposite bank of 
the Kaveri, a few miles lower down the river, is the site of 
Alambadi, once the capital of powerful Poligars,^ but now a 
tangle of prickly-pear. Presumably the Alambadi Poligars 
levied blackmail on the traffic that passed up and down the 
Anohetti and neighbouring ghnta. A Taluk Board ferry was 
lately located at Biligundlu, but the traffic is very slight, for there 
are no villages on the Coimbatore side of the river within a 
wide radius. 

Denkani-kdta is situated at the junction of throe roads, Dbnkani- 
whioh connect it with Tali (10 miles), Hosur (10 miles) and Kela- 
mangalam (8 miles). A fourth road runs south to Kundu-kota 
(8 miles), the head of the Anohetti Ghdt. 

The town, like Hosur, is tripartite, and consists of (1) the 
New Peta, (2) the Old Peta and (3) the Port. 

The New Peta is well and regularly laid out. The shandy PSta. 
site is south of the town on the Kundu-kota road, and adjoining 
it is an excellent camping ground. 

The Old Peba, or Oar Town, which lies to the south-east of oidJP^a, 
the New P6ta, was at ono time thickly inhabited. It now 
contains barely a dozen houses, tenanted chiefly by AyyangSur 
Brahmans interested in the temple worship. The four principal 

1 ** The Poligars of Alambadi were called * Aralappa Naidns,’ and wore of the 
Bui (Boya) caste, who among tho Telugus are the bearers of palanquins. They 
were tronblesome mSiaus, who possessed the rough country on both sides of the 
KavCri as it descends the ghats, until the last of them . . . was hangod by 
Haidar’s Brahman Amildar of KavOripnram ” (Bnohanau P., p. 420). Alambadi 
still gives its name to the local breed of cattle (vide SM-pra Vol. I., p. SJ4). Por 
Alambadi Taluk, vide p. 107, footnote. 
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streets of the Old Psta were laid out in a regular square, surround- 
ing the famous Vishnu Temple of Betray a-swami, which enjoys a 
iasdik allowance of Es. 1,820 odd per annum. The Temple 
compouiid is about 135' broad (north to south), the southern 
wall is 203' long and the northern wall is 244' long. The shrine 
of the goddess is south-west of the main shrine, an unusual posi- 
tion. South-east of the main entrance is a large teppa-kulam^ 
about 220' square. The Oar festival is held in Ohittrai (April- 
May, 12 days after the Telugu New Tear’s Day), and about 6^000 
persons used to resort to it, but plague has killed its popularity. 
The old Oar, which was of the usual six-wheeled type, and 
required 1,000 persons to move it, was accidently desfeoyed by fire 
in 1906, and a new Oar was built in 1909. A large number of 
the inhabitants of the villages round Denkani-kota are named 
BstrSiya in honour of the god. 

The Port is well situated on high ground, commanding the 
approaches from Tali, Hosur, Kela-mangalam and Anchetti. In 
shape it is an elongated rectangle, the longer sides running north 
and south. Its northern face is close to, and parallel with, the 
Tali road, west of its junction with the road from HosUr. The 
western rampart runs as far as the Big Tank, from which part of 
the moat could be filled. Old maps show the fort to have been 
built in three sections. This probably accounts for the unusual 
shape of the general plan, the northern compartment being a 
recent addition. A good deal of the rampart was demolished and 
levelled at the time of the Great Famine. Within the fort limits 
are a few straggling houses and temples. 

Denkani-kota formerly was the seat of an independent Poli- 
gar, who took the title, according to Buchanan,^ of Ballala Eaya, 
but had no connection with the Hoysala BaUalas. The title 
Ballala Eaya is said to have been derived by the Poligar from 
the village of Balahalli (or Balla-palli) an important market 
3 miles south of Eakkadglsam, the half-way village between 
Denkani-kota and Tali. The PoligSr was ousted from his domi- 
nions by J agadSva B§jya of Ohennapatna, whose successors were 
in their turn expelled by the Mysore Odeyars.^ Denkani-kota 
surrendered to Captain Oosby in July 1768, shortly after the fall 
of Hosur.® 

Gummalaptiram, The City of the Lotus,” once the site of 
a large town, now a petty poverty-stricken village of little over 
IjlOO inhahitants, situated 6 miles north of Tali, on the Anekal 

^ Buchanan II, p. 504. 

® Of. the traditions of the Bsrikai Palaiyam, above, p, 126, 

® Wilson I, p. 256. 
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road. It is said to have been once adorned with 101 temples.^ A 
temple to Ohenu-Mari-ainman/^ on the outskirts of the village^ 
is reported to have been at one time in the heart of the town. 
Near this temple is a ourions slab, carved with a representation of 
a boar-hnnt with dogs. Close to this a new temple, in the form 
of a modern shed, has been erected to “ Plague Mari-amman.’^ 
Near this are two fine stambhams^ about 3 yards apart, one carved 
with a Nandiy the other with Pillaiy§.r, which are said to have 
been part of a sacred swing. A short distance to the west are the 
temples of Narasimha and Devagirisvara, each of which enjoys a 
small tandik. The ** oaves are about a mile away. “What useful 
purpose they served is not known. Perhaps they were the abode 
of Rishis, perhaps they were used for refuge, or for storing 
treasure. Not far from the oaves is a large maiam, with a shrine 
to Virabhadra, a large building, once the residence of the Lingayat 
Guru. Gummalapuram is famed for the festival held in Septem- 
ber to Gauramma, the mother of VignSavara. Even now some 2 
to 3,000 persons are said to attend the Jdtraiy and, before plague 
came, the numbers reached 10,000. The temple is ‘a very small 
one, and there is no image to Gauramma ; on feast day an image 
is made of mud from the tank, and, after the expiry of a month, 
the image is thrown back into the tank. Gummalapuram is said 
to have boon the residence of 770 Lingayat Rishis. 

H0SQX9 the head-quarters of the Taluk and of the Sub- 
Collector’s Division, was formerly a plaoo of military importance, 
for it commands all lines of oommunioation between the 
Baramabal and Mysore. In fact, any force advancing from the 
low country by tho Eaya-kota or Sulagiri Ghat roads, or even by 
the Anolietti tract, or through the rough country between 
Veppana-palli and Borikai, must pass within easy striking 
distance of Hostlr. Hostar is connected by a good straight road 
with Bangalore (25 miles) on the north-west, and with the railway 
station of Malur (20 miles) on the north-east. Beyond Malur the 
road continues to Kolar. Tali is 17 miles distant, Kela-mangalam 
12, Denkani-kota 16 and Raya-kota 21. It is hoped that Hosiir 
will shortly bo connected by rail with Bangalore. 

The name Hosur is the Kanareso equivalent for “ New 
Town.’’ It is variously mis-spelt “ Oossoor,” “ Oussoor,” 
« UssouiV Usur” or “ TJssur.” 

Like Donkani-kota Hosur consists of (1) the New Psta, 
(2) tho Old P6fca (Ohudavadi) and (3) the Port. 


1 A more moderate vorsion tells of 101 tomplos, taaks ead oaves. 
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OtTAP. XT. The New Psta is situated on the sloping ground east of the 
Hobub. stream which carries the surplas water of the Eama-Nayakkan 
iSTewP^ Tank. It consists of two main streets (KaohSri Street and 
KammaJa Street), which run east and west, and are out at right 
angles hy the Malur-Mattigiri road. The place is, on the whole, 
badly and irregularly built. The frequent visitations of plague 
have not encouraged the building of good houses. Moreover, the 
town is feverish. Some of the inhabitants, disgusted with living 
in make-shift shanties during the annual plague exodus, have 
begun to erect new houses on the higher ground along the MalUr 
road. It would probably be a good thing for the general health, 
if most of the existing site were abandoned. Proposals have been 
made for opening up a new town-site, the locality selected being 
on the higher ground east of the Mattigiri road. The town itself 
is between 2,860' and 2,900' above sea level, the Pagoda Hill 
being 8,126'. 

The public buildings of the Peta are poor and antiquated. 
The old Taluk Kach§ri was built by Mr. M. D. Cockbum in 
1825-26. It is to be replaced by a more up-to-date building to be 
erected on the high ground behind the hospital. The Sub- Jail is 
inconveniently isolated from the Taluk Office and the Police 
Station, The primary school and the Police Station, at the east 
end of KaohSri Street, originally formed one building, in which 
the District Munsif held his Court. The main school building is 
an improved Orr’s Choultry. The whole Psta presents a depres- 
sing aspect of desolation and decay, the only redeeming feature 
being the gigantic coco-nut palms which line the main streets. 

The D.P.W. bungalow at Dinnto, half-way to Mattigiri, 
is in a higher and healthier situation. At Dinntir is also located 
the quarters and office of the Inspector of Salt and Abkari for 
Hoste Circle. 

A dispensary was opened on March 19, 1824, in a building 
now used by the Taluk Board as a store-room, situated north of 
the town, on the Bangalore road. It was placed in charge of the 
Medical Officer of the Eemount Depot, assisted by the Hospital 
Assistant attached to the Sub-Collector’s Office. The appointment 
of a second-class Hospital Assistant was sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment, who supplied instruments and a year’s medicines gratis. 
The dispensaxy was supported by voluntary subscriptions, and 
managed by a local committee, of which the Sub-Collector was 
President. A grant-in-aid of Ea. 600 was sanctioned by tbo 
Hosur Local Fund Board towards the expenses of maiatenanoe. 
The present hospital was begun on May 25, 1875, and opened 
in July of the following year. The building is on the slope' of the 
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eastward of the Eama-Nayahkan Tank. The wards are CHAP. XV. 
ventilated, and infested with Anopheles from the tank. The HobSb. 
iitution was placed in charge of a Civil Apothecary from . 
y 1, 1878. 

South of the hospital is a little Anglican church, huiltby local 
icriptions about 1874, and handed over to the S.P.Q-. Mission, 
eion work did not, however, flourish under the auspices of that 
ioty, and in July 1908 the building was lent to the London 
sionary Society, who had shortly before started work in the 
n under the Rev. George Wilkins. A Mission Hall, to be used 
preaching, lectures, and as a reading-room, is under oonstruc- 
. in the heart of the town, the foundation stone having 
a laid on February 16, 1912. 

The population, owing to the ravages of famine and plague, 
e j)go shows little sign of progress. Figures 

6.869 for the last four decades are given in 

"I "I g|g 95 the margin. A little over one-ninth 

6,913 of the population is Muhammadan. 

The water-supply, in times of drought, is execrable. The 
na-Nayakkan Tank is the main source, and it is alleged that the 
snt acquisition of the upper tanks of Jigur and PfLnapalli by 
Remount Depot has materially diminished its supply.^ A 
ame has been drawn up for constructing a reservoir on the 
ama-mukhi River, and supplying the town with pipe water at 
>Bt of Rs. 80,000, but the expense was considered prohibitive. 

The Old Peta, or Car Town, lies south-west of the New Town, on Pita. 

■he foot of the Pagoda Hill. It is called Chfidavadi from the 
1 Ohudanathosvara, who presides over the Hill, and for whose 
:ship Ohudavldi exists. The village is now almost deserted, 
it is none the lose picturesque. The broad quadrangular Car 
set is now a grassy lawn, fringed with majestic coco-nut palms, 
former days the street was lined with scores of chattrams for 
lodging of pilgrims, but these are now all ruined. A few 
titapams and shrines, for the uso of god and goddess during 
festival, are still intact, and a few huts still cluster round the 
jpa-kulam, whereon, once a year, Siva and POrvati are honoured 
,h a torch-light carnival. The shrines and temples on tho hill 
If arc disappointing. Tho main entrance to the Temple 
cinots was begun on a colossal scale, but tho work was aban- 
icd as soon as tho lintel was reached, and instead of a majestic 
rer, an absurd toy gopuram a few feet high, of brick and plaster, 


* Vide G.O. No. 1346 I., dated let October 1908. 
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CHAP. zv. tag teen peroied on top. It is the gS^wam which eurmotmts the 
Ho^ porch leading to the inner prakaram that forms so oonspiouons 
(XdJUa. a landmark for all the country side^ but the dignity of this 
atmoture at close quarters is entirely marred hy a hideous brick 
and plaster bull in the foreground, conceived and executed in the 
worst of modem taste. The Temple enjoys a taadik allowance of 
Rs. 1,400 odd. 

Viewed at a distance, the Temple Hill is undoubtedly pictur- 
esque. There is a drawing of it by Henry Salt in Lord Valentia’s 
Travek, two by Lieutenant James Hunter in his ^ietwesgue 
Scenery qf Mysore (1805) and another by Thomas Daniell in 
Oime’s Tmmtg'fowr Vims of Hindv^ian (1804).i 

The oar of Ghndan&tha-swumi is one of the largest in the 
District. It has recently been provided with steel axles of 
English manufacture, at a cost of Be. 2,400, and new wheels at 
a cost of Be. 1,000. It is provided with steel-chains, by which it 
is dragged round the four square streets of OhtLdavadi. The 
carviugfs are elaborate, and exceptionally obscene. The annual 
festival is hdd in March or April, when a large concourse of 
people foregather and draw the oar. 

The maintenance of the pagoda afterwards devolved on the 
BagalUr Poligirs, and then on the British Q-ovemment, which 
commuted the Liams into a tasdih of Es. 1,400-2-6 per 
annum, and finally the temple was vested in Dharmakartas. 

Th$ Port. The Port, which lies west of the town, and north of the Eftma- 

N&ya kkau Tank, is large and well built. “ Tipu, like his father, 
respected the skill of foreigners in matters of fortifications, and 
either hired their services or, when captives, compelled them to 
assist in strengthening his forts. Amongst the number was a 
certain gmtleman called Hamilton, supposed to be a Captain 
Hamilton of the Engineers, who is credited with constructing 
the Hosur Port, and whose death has by some been ascribed to 
the anger of Tipu at finding that the Fort was exposed to fire 
from the P^da Hill : but this is not the case. Hamilton and 
two other prisoners were massacred on the approach of Lord Oom- 
wailis’ army in 1791. A thrilling tale, under the title of ‘ A Pair 
of Compasses,’ appeared, from the pen of Mr. D. S. TVlute, in the 


‘The aWe I owe to Mr. J. J. Cotton. I.O.S., who writes of DanieU'e 
Rawing Thw view of Oosoore wag taken from an adjacent hill. At the time 
Darnell made the dravr^, them was an encampment which is represented in 

detachment of Lord OomwaUis* army, com- 
manded by Major Woodbnme of Madras. In the foregronpd to the right is the 
to a pagoda." Thi. view is Mo. Min Part ?II ^of DaSeuT 
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pages of tte Madras Atheiiseiiin, in the seventies. Mr. White, CHAP. XV. 
when at Hosnr, was struck hj the unusual spectacle of a native Hobub, 
mason using a pair of compasses, and learnt from the owner that 
his father had been working ander Hamilton or * Amhuton ^ on 
the fort, and had struck up a considerable friendship with him. 

According to his account, there was only one other prisoner, a 
youth of about 17, supposed to have been a midshipman ; and, on 
orders coming from Tipu for the assassination of the prisoners, 
the Killedar reluctantly proceeded to carry them into effect. 

The populace are said to have mourned greatly over the news, 
and to have accompanied the victims with every expression of 
sorrow to the place of execution, outside the town. Here, 

Hamilton, on taking leave of his native friend, gave him this 
pair of compasses, all that he had to give, and told him to keep 
them as a memorial, and hand them down as an heirloom in his 
family, which ho did. The younger man suffered first, Hamilton 
kindly sparing him the additional pang of witnessing his own 
death, and the cider bravely submitted to his fate, the heads of 
both being hacked off by the village ohuokler. Any one who 
has seen the little round-headed knife of a ohuokler, something 
like a cheese-cutter in miniature, can imagine the abominable 
barbarity super added to the crime of murder. When the terrible 
scone was over, Hamilton's trusty friend, like a true mason as he 
was, begged the bodies of the Killedar, and gave them sepulture 
in his own fileld, where some Grumbling bricks indicated the site 
to Mr. White. Tbo story being brought, in 1876, to the notice 
of the Collector, who happened to be at Hosur, the grave was 
found about one and a half miles from Hosur, on the side of the 
Uddaiia-palli road ; and opened in view to giving the remains 
Christian burial. When tho medical subordinate examined the 
bones, he found tho skeleton of a very powerful man, conjectured 
to have been Hamilton, in perfect preservation. There was 
a smaller skeleton supposed to bo that of the midshipman, 
and a thigh bone whi^ could not be accounted for. As some 
doul)t, therefore, was thrown on the identity of the remains, 
they wore reverently returned to their old resting place, where 
they are likely to slumber undisturbed until the Great Day. 

Had it been known that, as Thornton records, there were throe 
victims, tho matter would have been explained, and further search 
would probably have revealed the rest of the third skeleton.” ^ 

Tho F’ort site is not badly chosen for defensive purposes. 

The southern rampart is partially protected by the Kama- 
Nayakkan Tank, from which the moat can be flooded. The wet 

^ S.D.M., Vol. II, pp. 1G9, 170. 
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lands imder tMs tank in the rainy season would render dangerous 
any approach from the east, and in the dry season would, with 
the help of the artificially sloped glacis which separates it from the 
eastern rampart, afford a clear field, devoid of cover, for musketry 
fire. To the north the ground slopes towards the Ohinnar valley, 
and to the west towards the Arasanatti Tank, forming in each case 
a natural glacis. Under modern conditions, however, the Fort 
would be untenable, for its interior would be exposed to artillery 
fire from the ChildSsvara hill. Each of the outer ramparts is 
about 300 yards in length, the ditch is deep and wide, and the 
glacis carefully levelled. The chief entrance was at the north-east 
comer, but the elaborate fortifications which defended it have 
been dismantled, and the plan is diflBoult to trace. The inner 
side of the main defences is honey-combed with bomb-proof 
chambers, which would provide a large force with granaries, 
magazines and barracks. 

On the southern face, immediately over the moat, is the 
residence of the Sub- Collector, now 0-ovemment property, having 
been purchased from Mr. Brett, who built it (1861-i) after the 
designs of Mr. Latham, c.E. Mr. Brett built it when Collector 
of the District, of which HosOr was then the head-quarters, the 
Sub-Oolleotorate being at Salem; hut, shortly after its completion, 
the head-quarters of the District were transferred to Salem. The 
house is supposed to have cost something like a lakh and seventy 
thousand rupees : but Mr. Brett kept no accounts after the expen- 
diture exceeded a lakh. The cost of the ohunam alone was 
Es. 17,000. The house and grounds were purchased by Grovem- 
ment^in 1876 for Es, 10,000, ands ome years previous, Mr. Shaw 
of the Eemount Depot could have got it for Es. 7,000, which 
would almost he covered by the sale of the woodwork alone. 

The house is commonly oaUed “ Kenilworth Oastle,*’ from 
which the design is said to be adapted.® Its chief features are a 
lofty tower, which forms a picturesque feature of the landscape 
for males around, and a large central hall with a beautiful 
Italian clear-story roof. Dnfortunately the foundations are 
insecure,® the beauty of the place is marred with unsightly rods 
and clamps, which pin and truss together the weaker parts, and 
there is always the risk that the whole building may collapse and 
tumble over into the moat. 


1 Vide G.O. No, 7^6, dated IStli June x874* 

* It IB alBO caUed “ Brett’s Folly.” 

* The rampart is “ made ground,” and no proviaion can be made to coun- 
teract the lateral thrust on the moat waU due to the anpermcumbent weight of 
the huP.dzng. 
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The house is Approached through the southern rampart by a 
stone bridge which spans the moat and connects the compound 
with the Tali road. One of the outlying guest bungalows has 
been converted into the Sub-Collector’s Court House. Another is 
set apart for the meetings of the Taluk Board. Two or three 
Government stallions are accommodated in the Sub-Collector’s 
stables, and the huts of the salustries and their families arc close 
by. Opposite the servants’ quarters is a solidly built temple to 
Hottai-Muri-amman, where puja, is performed on Tuesdays and 
Fridays with musical accompaniments, and goats and sheep are 
sacrificed almost daily by the pious villagers. Most of the 
compound is cultivated with harinXi grass, of which, in a 
favourable season, two or even three crops may be gathered. 
There are two superb speoimons of the umbrella thorn in the 
compound. Within the main rampart is an inner fort, about 100 
yards square, of the simple type to be found all over the Balaghat. 
This perhaps represents the original structure which Hamilton was 
called upon to improve. Its walls are roughly parallel with 
the outer rampaits, and at the north-wost corner is the usual mound 
of earth, the/cwrfrr-UK'rfw or flag-staff battery. Within this inner fort 
is the Sub-Collector’s Ofiioo, a plain low building, forming three 
sides of a square. At the south-west angle an old ^mniapam has 
been built into tho structure. In Mr. Brett’s time this building 
was tho Collector’s Office. North of tho main fort., whore the 
stables now stand, was an Agraharam, and on each side of the 
gateway the remains of a temple still stand, the Vishnu temple 
to the west, and tho Siva tcmplo to tho east. The former 
(Eama-Dovuru Temple) is no longer used, the god having been 
transferred iii 1891-2 to the Peta (Kammftla Street). Puja is 
still held in tho Siva temple once a week. 

South-west of tho Fort is the tomb of Walter Elliott Lockhart, 
Collector of Salem, who died at HosOr on January 30, 1850, at 
the ago of 49. Lookbaxt’s niomory is honoured also by a cenotaph 
monument in Salem Cemetery. 

Uosur is said to have boon fonndod by Qutalu Qurappa 
Nriyanivaiu, tho first of the Bfigalfir Poligars, who built a fort, 
a palace and several temples, and planted flic hamlets of Mut- 
turiyan Jibl and Snunapu-ra,lla Jibl, to guard tho fort on the west 
and north respectively. Tho Jtama-Nfiyakkan Tank, which 
guards tho Fort on tho south, was built by Eiima, n great-grandson 
of Gurappa, and tho Chandraiubudi Tank by Rama’s son Chandra- 
Bekhax-a. Ohandra-Sokhnra’s son Erri-Errappa in turn built an 
anaikat across the Swama-mukhi Rivor (or Ohinnar as it is now 
called) to the north of Hosfir. According to Wilks,* Hostirwas 
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^ VVilkH, Vol, I, p. 35. 
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taken from one “ (Render Senker^^by Kantirava Narasa Eaja 
in 1654. The Poilgftr^s narrative, however, assigns the loss of 
Hosiir to the reign of Errappa II, a great-great-grandson of 
Chandra-Sskhara.^ To Errappa II is ascribed the construction of 
the Ohudanath^Bvara temple. After the expulsion of the Poligars 
by Eantirava Narasa, Hosto continued ufider Mysore dominion 
till the wars of Haidar with the British. 

In 1760 Haidar despatched Makhdnm Ali to reduce the 
Baramahal, and en route the Poligar of Anekal. Presumably 
Hosiir was independent of Mysore at this time, and was restored 
to Mysore rule by Makhdnm Alf s campaign. 

The British entered Hosm for the first time under OoL 
Camphell on July 11, 1768. The garrison offered no effective 
resistance. In the November following, Hosiir was attacked by 
Haidar. This attack drew Ool. Wood from the neighbourhood 
of KolAr, and led to the loss of most of his supplies by Haidar’s 
counter-stroke at Bagaliir. During W ood’s retreat towards Kolar, 
the Hosiir garrison might have created a useful diversion, but did 
nothing. Hosiir must have been recaptured by Haidar soon after, 
for the only conquests left to the British bv the end of the year 
were Erislmgiri, ESlar and Venkatagiri. Hosiir was again 
abandoned by its garrison to the British under Major Gowdie in 
July 1791, The retreating Mysoreans laid a train for blowing 
up the magazines after the entrance of the British troops.* 
o ^ nna^ y the plan failed. The place was then garrisonedJby a 
repment of Bengal sepoys and a detachment of Bengal ortillory. 
The fort was handed back to Tipu after the treaty of 1792. In 
the oampaagn of 1799 Hosiir is not even mentioned. 

Hosiir a hal^ place, in the time of Haidar, on the road 
ftom Arm to Bangalore, and is spoken of in the “Memoirs” 

timcets, and situated m the midst of extensive paddy fields.” * 

Ool. 

thirteen znilee, the Colonel still 

Commandant, the late Major Mn'i^ad!" fort U a °Tf ’ 

fragments record its former imuortariftfi • 1 + perfect rum, but tlie 

Bon of Chandra-Sekhara, who is credited withThrfo Errappa I, 

material is av^blo hy which the Poliaftr’. of Bagaliir, No 

acconnt dates the loss of Hosiir in 1667 see BP T* Another 

.6th June im. ' ^levenue, No. 3U, dated 

STOks, Vol. n, p. 824. • w t tt^., 

* Kmcir. efti. Zat. TTcr », A;i;(l788“p7«; 
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out-works in front of the two gateways. The outer wall had many bomb-proof CHAP. XV. 
apartments below the ramparts, and there was a capital magazine underground; Hosuju 

besides all this it had a square citadel in the oentro, whore Tipa’s garrison 

made their last stand. A great quantity of powder must have been expended History^ 
in dismantling these beautiful works, as I never beheld masonry so completely 
destroyed. The Pota is a very fine one, and has excellent bazaars, abundantly 
supplied. *We found an iron eighteen and a twelve pounder, apparently service- 
able, lying dismounted inside ; and there aro two fine largo falowes (ialavs) or 
lakes, in the neighbourhood. In the afternoon we took a walk, the Colonel 
leading the way, to look at a remarkable hill, with a pagoda on its summit, 
about a mile in onr roar, which we found wonld make an excellent post fora 
company, being roomy, and in capital repair. Prom this hill wo also got a view of 
Nundydroog, my now command, distant about sixty miles. The climate is 
delightful, and tho water being cold as ico, required resolution to use it early in 
washing ; indeed this is the case generally all over the Mysore country at this 
season,’* ^ 

Hude-Durgam is ono of the Hill !Foi*ts which guarded the Hude- 
approach to Kcla-mangalam from the plains helow Ghats. It Dubgam. 
stands about miles south of tho Kela-maugalam-E-aya-kota 
road, almost due south of Nilagiri-Durgam, and 6 miles south-east 
of Anohetti-Durgam. It is easily aeoessihlo from the village of 
Puram, The sito of tho Peta has been, deserted for more than a 
century. Its position is indicated by tlie usual fragments of 
pottery, bricks and tiles, by throe big drinking-water wells, and 
by the remnants of a gateway and wall, The wall is thin, and 
tapers to a grit parapet, Tho gateway is of the type usual in 
village foris, with a small low wicket on one side, and niches for 
watchmen. 

Tho Durgain is 3,185' above soa-level. Tho ascent is easy, 
the way being roughly paved. Half-way up, the Durgam rises 
in a sheer cliff, and tho asoont is by a flight of stops which loads 
through two gateways, each in its own lino of rampart. The 
upper gateway is flanked by a natural bastion of rook. 

On the Huinniit of tho Durgnm is a shrine to Hanuman. 

The highost peak is crowned with a gopuraniy under which is a 
thick short lingam in a square yoni. The hill top is cleft in twain 
by a chain of jimain. The foundations of several buildings can 
be traced. 'JTie fortifications aro of inferior quality, and would 
seem to bo of rather inodorn date. There aro plenty of ferns, 
mostly hart’s tongues, tail-ferns, and palm ferns. 

Iludo-Durgam was garrisoned by Tipu at tho outset of the 
Third JMysoro Wnr, sniTonclovod on 22nd July 1791 (two days 
after the attack on Ihlya-kdta) to a dotaohmont of Lord Cornwallis’s 


1 Military llemmiscenocH, Vol. J., p. 309. 

® HadC-Burgam ia figured in Allan’s Views (** Woodia Droog ’*■), and also in 
Hunter’s Picturesque ISaenery (** Ourry Durgain ”). 
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CHAP, xv. advance guard, and vas occupied and not dismantled.^ It was 
re-oconpied by Tipu after the peace, and in the Fourth War was 

‘ occupied without resistance by Lt.-Ool. Oliver and the Third 

Battalion, Third Eegiment, on March 7, 1799.® 
mavSm. Kela-mangalam (population 2,550 in 1911) lies near the tri- 
junction of roads leading to Hosur (12 miles), Denkani-kota (8 
miles), and Eaya-k5ta (15 miles), and about 2 miles north of the 
Sanat-kumara-nadi. The origin of the name is uncertain ; possibly 
it is derived from “ Mh ’’ or ‘‘ kahh^'* meaning a fort (of. killedar). 
It is the most important trade centre of the Taluk, and the chief 
emporium for the exchange of the products of the Balaghat with 
those of the Baramahal and TalaghSit. The population is mainly 
agiioulturalc Bather less than one-tenth of the inhabitants are 
Muhammadans. 


The chief temple is sacred to the village goddess Pattal-amma 
who gives her name to the (large PattSil-amman Tank to the 
west of the town. In front of the shrine is a mantoupam for the 
deity to rest in on festal occasions ; in front of that is a high 
swing on which the goddess is swung, and in front of that again 
a platform and stone pillar {8iddi~mdnu and Siddi-kal), round 
which is swung a wooden image of Siddi-Viranua. The pujari 
is Kapu by caste, and the office is hereditary. Puja is done oh 
Fridays and Tuesdays, and sheep and goats are slaughtered 
between the finunt(ipcvfifi> and the swing. An annual oar festival is 
held in April or May. 


South-east of the main village is the shabby hamlet of Jibi, 
which lies partly within, and partly without, the site of an old 
fort. The hamlet contains some 60 houses ; it was formerly much 
larger, and contained a considerable Brahman settlement. South 
of Jihi is the Naiyakkan-Eri, so called, it is said, because it was 
built by a member of the BSgaltir Poligar’s family. 

The shandy site, which is planted with portia {Tlmpesia 
po<pulnea), and walled, is controlled by the Hosilr Taluk Board. 
The weekly shandy is a mart for the ragi of Hosur, tho areoa-nut 
of Bangalore District, the husked paddy of Dharmapuri, betel from 
Ohinnatti, tobacco from Pattukdta (near Uddana-palli), VSppana- 
palli and other places in the Berikai Palaiyam, salt from Bombay 
(imported v^ Bangalore), gingelly-oil from KavSri-patnam, castor- 
oil from the surrounding villages, bamboo baskets from Den- 
kanikota, cotton cloths from Annasagaram and Denkani-kota, 
hedsheets {duppaiU) from Stllagiri and other places where the 
Togataa have settled. 


‘ Wilion, Vol. n, pp. 209, 210. 


* Beatson, p. 55 . 
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The most important item of trade, however, is cattle. The Ohap. xv. 
trade season continues from Arpisi (Ootoher-Novemher) to Tai Kbla- 
(January-Februarj), the busiest months being Kartigai (Novem- 
ber-Deoember), and Margali (Deoember-January), when between 
1,000 and 1,600 head of cattle change hands every Sunday, It is 
said that about 80 per cent of the cattle sold are disposed of 
locally, i.o., within a radius of 25 miles, the rest being sold mostly 
to villagers of the south. Most of the cattle are said to come 
from villages within 15 or 20 miles of Kela-mangalam, especially 
from Anekal and Denkani-kota sides. The cattle sold are used 
for agricultural purposes and traction, and there is no business 
in milkers.” 

Kela-mangalam was valued by Haidar and Tipu as a military 
position ; it offered great facilities for the concentration and 
victualling of a large force, it lay within easy reach of the 
Anclietti, Eaya-kota, and Sulagiri &hfi.ts, it covered Hosur and 
Anekal, through which lay the two chief routes to Bangalore. 

On the other hand, it can never have possessed any natural 
military strength, and although the proximity of its two tanks 
and their dyahais to a certain extent would protect it against the 
sudden approach of an enemy, it could hardly be capable of a 
serious dofenco. Possibly Tipu reliod for its protection on the 
hill forts of HudS-Durgam, Eatnagiri, Anchetti-Durgam and 
Nilagiri, which he garrisoned in both the Third and Fourth 
Mysore Wars, and winch surrendered to the British with hardly 
a struggle. It is curious that on the only two occasions on which 
Kola-mangalam assumed strategic importance, it was occupied by 
an invading force from below ghats. The first occasion was that 
of Makhdum Ali’s march to the relief of Haidar, when Haidar's 
career was all but ended by Khando Eao's treachery (1760) ; the 
second was the conooutration of the British army in March 1799, 
on the eve of Tipu's final overthrow. 

“The position at Kola-man writes Boatson,^ “possessed sovoral 
aclyantnges. It was the noorost within onr own torritoiy to the capital of 
Mysore, iho most oonvoniont of any which oonld have boon occupied previous 
to tho advance of tho army ; and boing oontiguons to Baya-hOta, tho departments 
of grain and provisions could bo completed to tho largest possible quantity 
which thoy lia«l tho meatis of carrying. The encampment was oonyeniontly 
sitnatod for water, and although the enemy's horse had made their appoaranoe 
on tho 7bh of March, and had boon busily employed in burning forage, yet a 
suffioiont (luantifcy was sooured by tho yigilanoo and activity of our oayalry. 

“ It was indeed a saiisfaebion to observe that this indispensable article was 
in much greater abiindauoo than we had reason to oxpoot. This yeai^’s crop, 
we were informed, had been uncommonly produotiye; and, although tho rains 
had almost failed in the Carnatic, it was evident, from tho (juantity of water 


1 Beatson, pp. 59, 60. 
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OHAF. ZY. which remained in all the reservoirs, as far as could be seen to the westward, 
Eel A- the rains had been very plentiful in this part of the peninsula. 

MANOALAM. On the 10th March, at day-break, the aroiy moved by the ri^fht from 

Kela-mangalbm. The cavalry were in advance, the baggage on the right, the 
ISTizam’s contingent, which had marched by the left, moved parallel, at some 
distance, on the right hank of the army : a strong rear-guavd protected the 
interval between the columns. By this order of march, the whole of the 
baggage, being between two columns, was well secured. Parties of the enemy’s 
horse wore in all directions, and were active in burning the forage and destroy- 
ing the villages j they charged a company of sepoy s^ belonging to the rear -guard 
of the Nizam’s contingent; of whom twenty were killed upon the spot, 
Lieutenant Eeynolds and thirty-six were wounded, and the remaining nine 
were missing.” 

‘ The face of the country being uneven, and in some parts rugged, occasioned 
a tedious march. The rear guard did not arrive until it was dark. Many carts 
with stores and baggage were left on the road. The army took up a position at 
KaIngonda-palU, where it was obliged to halt on the 11th, as a quantity of the 
public stores had not at that time arrived in oamp.’ 

There is no travellers’ bangalow at Kela-mangalam, and tents 
are nsnally pitched, either in the mango tope at the junction of 
the Denkani-tota and Hosilr-Eaiya-kota roads, or under the 
Jokteri banyan tree, close to the Eaya-kSta road ; a favourite 
camping ground, though it has nothing to commend it but a 
convenient proximity to Kela-mangalam, from which it is about 
one and a half mile distant, and eleven miles from Hosur. The 
fancied attraction is a large banyan tree, where for years resided 
Major Glover, a gallant veteran of the Burmese War. It is not 
easy to determine whether the tree is one large tree, or an aggre- 
gation of three or four smaller ones. It grows almost on the bare 
rock, a site wholly unsuited to it, and consists mainly of branches 
with but little leaf and shade, many of its trunks and branches 
being dead.” No traces are now visible of Major Glover’s banga- 
low, The District Board has erected a cook-house and stables 
near the tree. 

About 4 miles south-west of Kela-mangalam is the Dodda- 
BSliir anaikat across the Sanat-kumara-nadi, which was con- 
structed in A.D. 1673, in the reign of Ohikka Deva Eaja of 
Mysore (A.D. 1672 — 1704). 

KundIni. Etindani is the name of a Hobali, or group of villages, in the 

southern portion of BSrikai Palaiyam, in the valley of the 
Markanda-nadi. This valley is bounded on the west by a range of 
hills, 9 miles long, which rises about 2 miles south of Tirtam. 
The range is out in two by a gorge running up west from Avnla- 
nattam, at the head of which stands Ankusagiri. The southern 


^ A light company of the Ist Battalion, 11th Begiment (now the Slst 
Pioneers). 
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half inoludes the’Ealakonda-B^yaii-Dtu^am and Ohenna-sandiram 
Hill. The northern half is known as Eundani-Malai. Close to the 
foot of the north-east spur is the village of DSvar-Kund&ni, the site 
of the capital of the Kundani Kingdom.” It is said that the 
city site extended as far as Tirtam to the north (3 miles), and 
VSppana-palli to the east (nearly 6 miles). Two miles west of 
Tirtam is the village of Hale-Kundani (** old Kundani ”). The 
village of Bildimutlu, half a mile from VSppana-palli, is said to 
have derived its name (“ mound of ashes ”) from the fact that the 
ashes of the capital were dumped there. 

The most interesting relics at Eundani are six temples 
situated near the north-east spur of the hill. They are dedicated 
respectively to Ohennigiraya-swami, Hanuman, Nandikesvara, 
Eundani-amma, Viresvara, and Kuntisvara. The last named is 
by far the finest of the group. The shrine is surrounded by a 
covered colonnade and containing wall, the columns, 48 in number, 
being arranged in two rows, except on the north and south of the 
maha-mantapam^ the sides of which are in line with the inner row 
of pillars around the ardha-maniapam and garbha-grihain. There 
arc doorways in the containing wall, east, north and south. The 
southern doorway appears to have been the principal entrance, 
as it is protected by a porch supported by 4 well-carved pillars, 
and surmounted with a cornice of tho ogee flexure so distinctive 
of Dravidian architooture. A similar cornioo adorns the southern 
gateway in tho compound wall. Just west of tho gato is a fine 
Kaliydna-tnantapam, borne on 28 pillars in 4 lines of 7 each, and 
backed by a stone dais at tho western end. The space between 
the two iuner lires of columns is greater than that between the 
inner and outer liuos, and the roof over the central vista is raised 
a few feet in a clear-story, the arrangement being very effective. 
The stone work of the whole temple is well and neatly finished, 
Tho walls of the garbha-griham and tho porch outside aro covered 
with inscriptions. 

The remains on the hill itself are rather disappointing. The 
main ridge, the surface of which is fairly even and broad, runs 
from north to south, aud is not difficult of access. It could never 
have been a place of much military strength. Towards the south 
tho ridge forms a sort of amphitheatre, and eastward of this 
amphitheatre is an extensive natural terraco, 200' or 300' above 
the level of the plain. This torraoo appears to have formed tho 
residential quarter. It is well provided with tanks, and is, in 
part, fortified. The southern portion of tho terrace is at a rather 
lower lovcl than the rest, and drains into an extensive tank known 
as the Baire (Jauni Ohoriivu, which provides abundance of fish. 


CHAP. XV. 
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OHAP. xy. South again of this, on a lower level, is the Teppam-Jonai, where, it 
KttxdIni. is said, the jewels from the Kuntisvara temple were buried. It is 
ohronioally dry, but no one has had the faith to dig into its bed 
and search for the jewels. 

The flat spurs of bare root round these lakelets, and in fact 
the whole hill, is littered with the so-called Pdndava gudi or 
Pandavas’ temples. At present, most of these look like colossal 
stone tables, some 8' or 10' in diameter, standing on 3 stone legs 
from 1^' to 3' high. It is clear, however, from some of the gudzs 
on the bare rooks south-east of Baire Q-auni Tank, that originally 
the space between the legs ” was enclosed with a neat wall of 
flat stones, around which was piled loose heaps of coarse rubble, 
merging several of the gudis into one huge cairn. What 
purpose these Pdndava gudis served, and why the rubble was 
cleared away, is doubtful. They seem too near the residential 
quarters to have formed a grave-yard, nor is it likely that they 
preceded in time the oocupation of the hill by the civilised 
Hoysalas, for no Hoysala king of the 13th century would set up 
his capital in a cemetery. Tradition says that they were erected 
by the Pandava brethren to perform tapas in, but as they number 
several hundreds, tradition fails to show why the five heroes should 
want such a huge number of habitations. 

A gentle ascent from the BairS Q-auni Tank leads, across a 
glacis of smooth rook, to the first line of fortifications, running 
roughly north and south. This first wall is faced with rough 
blocks of stone, untrimmed and of irregular dimensions, but 
presenting a flat surface outwards. This solid facing is backed by 
about eight feet of flat stone rabble. A few yards higher up, 
also rnnuiug north and south, is the second line of fortifications, 
of much more substantial and careful oonstniotion. It is faced 
with solid, more or less oubioal, blocks of gneiss, neatly fitted, 
but not arranged in regular courses. All the blocks are wedge- 
marked, and were quarried on the spot. In fact, the method by 
whiob the blocks were prepared for the rampart can be seen in 
front of this wall, where a large area of the surface crust of the 
glacis has been detached from the living rook, presumably by 
burning, and part of the crust has been in situ split vertically, 
in lines running at right angles to one another, into oubioal or 
rectangular blocks of varying sizes, the wedge-marks being as fresh 
as on the day they were made. This systematic removal of the 
top crust of rook explains the smooth clean glacis, which is 
almost invariably to be found in front of the chief walls of the 
hill-foxts of the Distriot. 
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Just above this second wall is a large irrigation tank called 
the Periya Damara Eri,^ which is now a swamp. 

To the north of the BairS Q-audu terrace is a second terrace 
at a rather higher elevation. This second terrace was evidently 
of importance in ancient EundSinij for it is strongly fortified, and 
contains traces of the foundations of many buildings. It is pro- 
tected on the oast by a haraAu, or mass of rocks, on which the 
northern end of the first wall abuts. It is protected on the north 
by a ravine, which separates it from the north-east spur of the 
range, and by a powerful wall which crowns the southern crest of 
this valley, and runs between the haradu and the hill. It is pro* 
tooted on the south by a double line of ramparts, which run east 
and west, and join up, the inner with the haradu, and the outer 
with the second main wall. Additional strength is given to the 
position by a substantial wall which runs across the northern 
ravine, and skirts the base of the north-east spur. In the space 
between the haradu and the main body of Kundani-Malai is a tank 
called the Ohinna Damara Eri,^ (now used for irrigation), and 
between this tank and the foot of the main ridge is a level maiddn 
of no very great extent. It is on this maldm that the foundations 
of buildings and an abundance of broken pottery are to be seen, 
and legend has it that this was the site of the ancient palace. 

The fortifications were not confined to the hill, but also extend • 
ed to the plains, as a substantial wall to the east of the Kuntls- 
vara temple shows, and the fields are traversed by deep artifioial 
channels, which may have served for defensive purposes, or for 
water-supply. At the mouth of the ravine between tho north-" 
east spur and the second terrace is the Tenigalu Oheruvu, where 
tho Eaja’s elephants were watered. 

The summit presents little of interest. 

Knndani was one of tho capitals of the Hoysala king Rama- 
natha.* After the death of Somesvara in 1254 A.D., the Hoysala 
Empire was divided between his sons Narasimha III and Kama- 
natha. Narasimha received as his portion the greater part of what 
is now Mysore and the Kannada country; Eamanatha’s share 
was Kolar, and tho Tamil country as far south as Brirangam, in 
Triohinopoly.'* 

It is possible, though there is no positive evidence to prove it, 
that the ‘^Knndani Kingdom’^ referred to in the inscriptions of 
1301 A.D. existed as an independent political unit before the days 


^ One of those Damara CboruvtiB or Lotus Tanksi is said to have boon oon. 
struoted by Knppammal, daughter of Dasa Kaviyappa, the 6th Poligar of Maeti. 
^ Kp. Uarw. X, Kolar Di8f<riot, Introd., page XIKKII. 

* The SouthoiiL Capital of tho OEoysolas ia the thirteouth oontury. 
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CHAP. XV. of Efi.inanfi.tha, and that this unit was absorbed by the Hoysala 
Kt rNDiK i. conquests. The phrase ‘‘ Kundfiiui Kingdom seems to imply aB 
mudbi, and copper coins of the great Ohola Efiijarfi.ja I have been 
found on the site. Situated on one of the main routes from Kolfi^r 
to the south, the position of Kundfi.ni was eminently suited as an 
administrative capital of the tract of country that Ea.maTifi.tha ruled. 

Unfortunately there are very few epigraphio records of 
EfimanSitha’s rule. A Tamil inscription/ dated 1268 A.D., on the 
south wall of the Kuntisvara Temple at EundSlni, records 
the endowment of a Siva (Kail£Lsanfi.tha) Temple at KundSini, 
with the lands under a tank called Deva-samudram in Mfiaandi- 
Nfiid, the donor being Kumfira-PerumSQ, son of Marudur-udaiyfija 
Ufivandai of Malai-Nfid ; the proceeds of the grant were to be 
enjoyed by the Brahmans who recited the Vfidas, and the 
MahSsvaras * who worshipped in the temple. The grant mentions 
no paramount sovereign. Another inscription,® dated 1278 A.D., 
in the same temple, also on the south wall, records the gift of a 
village called Ealakkimuttal aZia« Kfikku-nfi.yaka-nallixr, inPudu- 
parru, to the temple of Tiruvegambam u(iaiya-Nfi.yanar, by a 
prince whose name is given as PurvS.dhi-Efiija alias Bhiimi 
Nfi,yaia, and who bears the titles Mahfi.-mandal68vara Tribhuvana- 
maUa. The endowment includes taxes on bullocks, cows, oxen (P), 
cotton-thread, looms, gingelly, soap-nnt and a long list of other 
items, the meaning of which is uncertain. A fragmentary inscrip- 
tion^ on the Eundani-amma Temple dated 1288 A.D. mentions 
the name of Kfi^manSltha's son Yisvanfi,tha, ® though Efimanatha 
himself lived till 1295. This record places Eund ani in Viravi-N ad 
of Nigarili-Ohola-Mandalam. Another fragment ® in the same 
temple gives the date 1297 A.D. 

When Ballala HI took possession of the territory of the rival 
branch, he was careful to win over the priesthood and other vested 
intereste, and in 1301 “issued orders in Tamil to the heads of 
matas and temple priests in what were probably districts held by 
his rival, remitting all taxes and confirming to them the villages 
granted to them as endowments.’^ ^ One copy of the order runs : — . 
“We have remitted all kinds of taxes, including the tax on looms, 
the tax on goldsmiths, tribute aud tolls, hitherto paid in the gifts 

1 G.E .No. 202 of 1011. 

a The MahSavaraa were piesumably de-votees of Siva, of. Oarn. IX, No. 
13 of Kankanhall! Taluk, dated 1276 A.D., and X, No. 101 of Haidr Taluk, dated 
1112 A.D. ; of. also pp. 96 and 103 of G.E. Eeport of 1909. 

* G.B. No. 201 of 1911. G.B. No. 204 of 1911, 

® Np. Oarn„ X, XOlar District, Introd,, page XXXII, and Bowringpet Taluk 
inscsriptiozL No. 25a. 

« a,E. No. 206 of 1911. 

* Np. Corn., Volume IX, Bangalore District, Introd., p.22. 
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to templeSj etc., ... of our kingdom and granted the same, 
with pouring of water, for certain gods, to provide for worship, 
oflPerings of rice, enjoyments and repairs.^ Two of the recorded 
decrees add an order to take possession of specified villages for the 
maintenance of the privileges enumerated. One inscription^ grants 
certain lands and taxes as a aarva-mdniya for the god Tiruviramis- 
varam-udaiya-nayanar of Kundani, and another ® grants dry and 
wet lands to the"god Tirukandisvara (? Kuntisvara). The districts 
specified include Morasu-Nad (which comprised Kolar District and 
part of Salem), Kuvalala-Nad (Kolar itself), Kaivara (north-west 
of Kolar), Kaippakke (Tamil form of Yelahanta). It is not clear 
whether these Nads were included in [the “ Kundani Kingdom,’’ 
or whether the latter was a tract apart. 

With the collapse of the Hoysala Empire the prosperity of 
Kundani must have vanished, though as late as 1330 A.D. an 
inscription at Bommanda-halli, in. Anekal ^Taluk, records a grant 
of land to the god Kesava-Perumal of Kundani, “ for success to 
the arm and sword ” of Ballala III, ^ and on the north wall of the 
Kuntisvara Temple there is a record ® dated 1463 A.D. in the 
reign of the Vijayanagar Eaya, Mallikarjuna, son of DSva-Eaya 
I, which speaks of an endowment of the temple of Kailasanatha 
of Kundani hy one Ohikka Virahhadra-Nayakka. 

Matagonda-palU, (to be distinguished from Muttugana-palli), 
lies on the Hoshr-Tali Eoad, a little over 10 miles from Hostir. 
Matagonda-palli and its surrounding villages were granted, from 
Fasli 1230 (1820-1), on Jaghlr tenure, on a quit-rent of Es. 10, 
to one Nanjappa, a Brahman official, who served with distinction 
under Munro himself, under Maoleod and David Cookbum, under 
Chaplin and Sullivan. Nine ont of fifteen of tho villages which 
comprised it woro already held by him on ordinary tenure, and 
tho quit-rent payable was fixed in such a way that the grantee 
should enjoy a not income of Bs. 3,500. 

Matagonda-palli is a sub-station of the Eoman Catholic 
Mission in HosOr Taluk, which has several times been transferred 
from tho jurisdiction of tho Mysore Soe to that of Pondioheiry, 
and vice versa. At present it is ruled from Mysore. This Mission 
may ho considered the successor to the communities founded in 
tho 17tli century by Eohert do’ Nobili on his way to tho Tclugu 

1 J&jp. Oarn., IX, Uan^aloro Taluk, No, 61. Of. No. 66 of Bangfaloro Taluk 
and No. 38 of Nelamangala Taluk. Of. also Nos. G7, 71 and 100 of MalUr Taluk 
all datod iu 1301 A.D. 

® No. 67, Malur Taluk, from Doddo Kalhalli. 

® No. 71 of Malar Taluk on the basement of tho Somesvara Temple at 
LakkOr.- 

JEp, Oam» IX, Anokal Taluk, No. 75. 
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ooTintry, and yisiled afterwards by Father Besohi from Goa.^ The 
first Ohuroh was built by the Goanese Missiouaries ; the present 
building, which is dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Mary, was 
erected by Father Montandreau. Five out-stations are attached 
to the Mission*. Most of the Christians are of Tigala caste. The 
Easter Festival is frequented by large numbers of pilgrims from 
Mysore State. 

Mattigiri (postal address, Hosur Eemount Depot ”) lies on 
the Ho8ui>Dentani-k5ta road', some four miles south of Hosur. It 
has direct oommunioation with Anekal, and also with Bangalore 
(28 miles). It is higher, and therefore healthier, than Hosilr. 

The population consists almost wholly of people oonnocted in 
one way or another with tho Eemount Depot. There is a weekly 
market every Thursday, with a considerable trade in grain and 
skins. The market place is in the heart of the village. 

The cemetery, sadly enough, is full for the most part of 
children’s graves. It contains the tomb of Major Brandreth, 
Superintendent of the Depot, who was killed by a fall from his 
horse in January 1908 ; also those of Major John Campbell Glover, 
of the Madras Veterans, » (died August 18, 1876), and of Samuel 
Graham (died September 11, 1872) who was tho respected 
coachman of six snooessive Governors of Madras during a period 
of nearly 20 years.” 

The location of the Eemount Depot at Mattigiri dates from 
1828. A few words on the history of the Eemount Department 
prior to that date may bo of interest.-^ 

The first Depot for the purchase of remounts was established 
at Mangdore in 1779. 


Sometime about the year 1814 or 1815, a Grazing Farm was, 
established near Beringapatam, where the colts purchased at Man- 
galore, which were too young for the service, were sent to graze 
for six months or nntil fit for service. At about the same time 
a Depot was established at Kunigal. In March 1828, Captain 
Hunter, Assistant Commissary-General, applied for pervasion to 
send some 400 horses to the neighbourhood of Anekal, in conse- 
quence of the scarcity of forage at Eunigal ; and in the following 
Augnst the ground near Mattigiri was handed over to Captain 


1 See VoL I, p. 96. The Bev. Father P. Maria IN’adar writes that he has 
seeiiapwohment deed Tmder Anekal granted certain lands 

to the Charoh before the days of Haidar. 

* Mattigiri, Anekal, Dasirippalli, Christ-palaiyam and Denkani-kOta 

* See p* 182 s.e*Baya kota. * 

178 ^ 86 ^’*”**’* follow, is abridged from S.D.M. Vol.II, 
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Hunter for the Eemount Depot. Mattigiri was probably selected 

as the nearest place above ghats outside the Mysore boundary.” 

In November 1833 the Madras Q-ovornment agreed to the 
proposition of the Government of Bombay for the employment of 
a Joint Eemount Agent to purchase horses in Bombay for the 
two Presidencies. In the letter acceding to the above proposition, 
it is further added “ that the Madras Government has adopted 
measures with the view of obtaining Eemount Horses from 
Australia, and that they are in hopes that the importation from 
that quarter, with the horses obtainable in Mysore and in different 
parts of the Madras territories, will, in a few years, render this 
Presidency independent of all other sources of supply.” The 
horses thus purchased at Bombay were transported by sea to 
Mangalore, and marched thence to Hos^r, at the risk and expense 
of the Madras Government. 

This arrangement, not having proved either advantageous or 
economical so far as Madras was concerned, was discontinued in 
1849, after which date, horses were procured for the Madras 
Army from beyond sea, and from Bombay, by direct purchases 
from the dealers, under the arrangements of the Eemount Agent 
at Hostlr. This system was found to work well in every respect, 
and was less expensive than the former plan. 

In 1854 the Government of Bombay requested the Madras 
Government to consider whether the mutual interests of the two 
Presidoncies would not be advanced by a return of the old system 
of a Joint Agency ; but, on Major Hill showing that the average 
cost of each horso purchased at Bombay would bo moro than those 
purchased at Hosur by Rs. 165 per head, the Madras Government 
resolved that the existing system should he left undisturbed. 

The Bombay Government again raised tbo question in 1859, 

when Major Campbell (then 
Eemount Agent at Hosur), 
reported that “ there is no 
doubt that tbo horses received 
from Bombay cost the Madras 
Government moro than those 
purchased here ; but the demand 
for horses has increased so great- 
ly in the last throe years (as per 
margin) that, if I am debarred 
getting horses from Bombay as 
has hitherto been the case, I shall be quite unable to moot the 
exigencies of tbo service, and therefore I see no alternative but to 
revive the Joint Agency as proposed.” On this oommunioation, 


ITorses provided by Miijor OampboU 
from IbI January 185b to 3lst Uaroh 
1869 — 

Year. Nnmbor o£ horHcs 
supplied. 

1856-67 ... 636 

1867-68 ... 988 

1858-69 ... 2,108 


Total ... 3,732 
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and in. view of the inexpediency of the officers of the two 
Presidencies competing for the purchase of horses in the same 
market, the Q-overnment of India ordered that the system of the 
Joint Agency at Bombay should be revived. 

This system continued till the year 1861, when the Joint 
Agency vras finally abolished. The Madras Q-ovemment consi- 
dered, however, that the Madras Agent should have full authority 
to proceed to Bombay for the purchase of remounts, when required 
by this GoTemment to do so, in case of any failure of tbe usual 
supply at HostLT. As the Madras Agent would only resort to 
Bombay on the failure of the local supply at HosUr, and the 
average prices paid for horses purchased would not exceed the 
regulated rate fixed for both Governments, no undue interference 
with the market need be apprehended 

The following extracts from a report upon tbe Hosfir Stud, 
which was made by Brigadier-General D. Gaye, Inspector- 
General of Artillery, in January 1877, gives a fair statement of 
the working of the Depot at that time : — 

“ As to tlie system pui*8Tied in regard to tlie keep and care of the Remounts 
at HosUr, I heg to report that green grass is purchased daily from natives, who, 
in good seasons, can provide any amount reqnired, in bundles weighing 160 lb., 
snffioieiLt for the daily rations of four Bemonnts, and for which 6^ annas are 
paid, nSaoh Remount is allowed daily either 40 lb. of green grass or lucerne, 20 lb. 
of ragi straw or 12i lb. of hay. Hay and ragi are bought or grown on the farm 
attached to the Depoti The grain ration consists of 6 or 9 lb. of raw iulil for 
small or large Remoiints,' which is boiled before being given j this is supplied by 
contract, the average price in good years being 47 lb. per rupee j this year, on 
aooonnt of the famine, it is expected to be about 19 lb. per rupee. Each syce 
looks after tvro Remounts* 

“ The Anstralians are granted as much liberty as the paddocks will- afford, 
that is, when grass is available and weather admits, as many are turned loose to 
graze as there is accommodation for ; at other times, they are kept in loose 
boxes, or pioketted without heel-ropes. Remounts of other breeds cannot be 
turned loose ; they are kept in boxes or picketted. 

“ The Depot is subdivided into three sets of Hues, each in charge of a 
European Oonduotor, with a third part of the establishment under him; in 
addition to these three sets of lines, there are the sick lines under the Veterinary 
Surgeon and his establishment, and the Farm, also under European supervision. 

“ Remounts on arrival are distributed to these lines, the establishments of 
which vie with one another in endeavouring to improve and quiet the horses 
committed to their charge in the shortest possible period. 

“ In each line there is a Haigue (a pensioned Cavalry man) with twelve 
Ohabook-Bowars or syce riders, who handle and gradually break in and exercise 
each Remount in the Riding School. The drill is in every respect most admira- 
ble j the men ride extremely well, have excellent hands, and are cool and gentle 
with their horses. I look on the drill and exercise of the Remounts at Hosilr as 
one of its chief merits. 

“The Remounts axe ridden in plain snaffles and native saddles, by men 
selected from amongst the syces as being good riders. Their dress (a very plain 


^ G*0. Ho. 1669, dated 1st May 1861. 
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and cheap one) and hoots are given them and thoir pay is increased a rupee, in OHAP. XV. 
some cases two rupees, per mensem above their ordinary wages j and with this MATTiorBi. 

trifling eaepense to Goveniment, the Remounts arc not only broken to saddle, but 

can be put through (a single ride) in the sohool, at a walk, trot or canter, that Remount 
would do orodit to any regiment. ve^ot 

“ With drill thus going on in the three lines, morning and evening, each 
Homount gets an hour’s riding threo days a week. 

“I would bog to bring this admirable system of exorcise prominently to 
notice, in tho hope that something of the same sort maybe adopted in the reserve 
depots in Bengal, where I am informed horsos are only oxeroised in hand by tho 
syces. 

“ The routes by which Eomounts reach HosUr are as under : — 

1st.— Australians are purchased in Madinas, chiefly in January and February, and 
are sent by Eailway to Malar, a station in the Bangalore lino, twenty- 
four miles from Hosur, which distance they maroh. 

2nd.— A few Persians have been brought by rail to HosUr from Bombay, but the 
general route for them is by st9amcr from the Persian G^ulf to Bombay, 
thence by boat to Mangalore, from whence they maroh to Hosllr, or by 
boat from Bombay to Beypore, and thenoo by rail to Ilosar via Malar. 

3i‘(l. — Tho Northern horses are imported via Sind and Karachi, thenoe by boat to 
Mangalore, and route march to BiosOrj tho old system of rogistoiing 
theso horsos as Toorkiman, Ueerati, etc., which prevailed in Madras has 
now been abandoned, and they are now all registered as Northerns, and 
are purchased for British and Native Cavalry, being considered horo, 
as in Bengal, nnsuitecl for Artillery. 

** The above horses are also usually purohasod at Hosttr during January and 
February j Eemounts aro gonorally drafted to the service in Soptembor, and after 
that 160 Eomounts are kept in reserve in the Depot. E:ioh remount is supposed 
to bo turned into the ranks at a cost of Bs. 700, which includes his own piioe and 
a share of all Dopot expenses.” 

In 1881 it was dooidod that tho gonoral management and 
supervision of tho Army Eemounting oporations of India should 
bo controlled by one Director,^ a moasure which had been repeatedly 
advocated by tho various authorities who had reported to the 
Government of India on matters oonneotod with tho stud ; and it 
was one also which tho experience of the past campaign in 
Afghanistan showed that tho Army Commission wore well justified 
in recommending for adoption. 

Under this new arrangoment Persian and Northern horsos 
which up to date were purchased at hlosur, wero ordered to be 
purobased for Madras in Bombay by tho Eemount Agent sent 
there by tho Director, who was ordered to advertise roquiromonts 
annually— thus rendering it unnecessary to make advances from 
Madras to the dealers in those classes of horses, and avoiding 
competition which hitherto existed between Madras and Bombay 
markets, and which had proved one of the causes of the decline of 
the supply of Eastern horsos to Bombay. 


^ Government of India, Military Dopartment letter No.;i834 S.D., dated 7tii 
September 1881. 
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Tte doaignation of the Eemount Agent was in March 1883 
altered to Superintendent, Reserve Remount Depot, and subse- 
quently to Superintendent, Remount Depot. The future strength 
of horses to be kept at the Hostlr Depot was fixed at 300, which 
number was ordered to he kept up during the non-purchasing 
season ; the number was afterwards raised to 470, till the form- 
ation of the Remount Depot at Ahmednagar, when the strength 
at HosQj was reduced to 370, and subsequently to 300. 

Up to 1883 a Committee of three oflSoers, one from each 
branch of the Service, viz., British Artillery, British Cavalry and 
Native Cavalry, with the senior of these as President and the 
Inspecting Veterinary ofiioer in attendance, need to assemble in 
September to pass chargers and remonnts into the service. This 
practice was dropped in 1881 so far as Eastern horses were con- 
cerned, as Q-overnment decided that these horses were to go direct 
to corps from the market where they were purchased. This was 
found to he the best and most economical plan, for to put any 
other extra expense on the Eastern horse, which in the first in- 
stance costs more than he is worth in many oases, would not be 
a sound policy. The Committee, however, assembled for passing 
Australian remonnts to the Service till September 1883, when it 
was finally abolished. 

The horses purchased in Madras are all obtained under the 
oommissiou system, which is regulated by the merits of shippers’ 
previous year’s supply. The horses purchased under this system, 
are, generally speaking, very favourably reported on. There is 
no very large public demand for horses in Madras, and therefore 
the oommisBion system was found necessary. It was at one time 
considered as having the disadvantage of placing the trade in the 
hands of a selected few shippers, instead of leaving it open to 
competition, as in Calcutta. Owing, however, to the paucity of 
wheelers, Government approved in 1893-94 the partial intro- 
duction of the oonunission system to certain selected shippers in 
Calcutta for wheel horses, and the year 1898-99 was the last in 
which Australian remounts were purchased in Calcutta and 
Bombay under the open market system, Government having 
sanctioned the introduction of the commission system, already in 
force in Madras, at the other two Presidency Tovms. 

Briefly the advantages of this are : — 

(i) That a higher class of horse than heretofore is obtained 
in Calcutta and Bombay — as, under the commission system, the 
shippers have the assurance of selling, within three weeks of 
landings the number of horses ordered from them, provided the 
horses are up to the standard required. 
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(ii) The transaction being thus attended with little risk CHAP. XV. 
and an assured profit, they import the exact class of horses ordered, Mattigiri. 
whereas, with the open market system, no shipper had any certainty 

of the number of horses he would be able to sell to Government, Depot, 
and he therefore brought a lot of horses for which, from the 
uncertainty of sale, small prices were paid in Australia. 

(iii) If more horses are required by Government, each 
shipper is bound to ship, on mobilization, a number of horses equal 
to that of his annual commission, both in numbers and class, 
Government undertaking to pay the difference, if any, between the 
cost of freight and insurance of the horses accepted, and those 
which obtained at the time of his last shipment. 

About the year 1897-98 a Reserve of 1,000 horses, over and 
above the ordinary requirements, was ordered to be maintained, 
and was thoroughly established by the end of the year. The 
number of reserve horses allotted and now maintained at the 
Depot is 150. 

The present authorized strength of this Depot, including the 
Reserve, is therefore 450, composed of — 





U.k. 

FA., 

Cavalry. 

Total. 

Ordinary 

• • 

• . 

60 

160 

80 

300 

Reserve 

• • 

•• 

46 

105 

• • 

160 




106 

266 

80 

460 


In order to reduce the expenses of keeping up the Reserve of 
remounts, the modified liberty system, in force on the Continent 
for remounts, was started at the Saharan pur depot, as an experi- 
ment, and was attended with very satisfactory results. Tho 
system consists in keeping mobs of about 40 horses in small 
paddocks. These horses being neither groomed nor ridden, the 
staff required to look after and exercise them is very small. As the 
horses are not intended for immediate issue, they do not require 
such a high rate of feed as remounts held up and worked for early 
issue. This system was introduced to each of the Remount Depots, 
and the strength allotted to Hostlr, viz., 450, is divided into 
non-liherty ” and “ liberty horses as follows : — 




H.A. 

F.A. 

Cavalry. 

Total. 

Non-liberty .. 

. . 

60 

160 

30 

250 

Liberty 


46 

106 

60 

200 



105 

266 

80 

460 


The produce of the Depot Farm being only sufficient to feed 
100 horses instead of 450, the sanctioned strength of the depot, 
sanction was accorded, in 1901, for the purchase of 443 acres of 
land adjacent to the Hosur Remonnt Depot for farming purposes, 
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with a Tiew to supplementing the supply of fodder obtained from 
Depot ]ands\ TaMng into account the loss to Government of 
interest on capital to he invested in the land, and of the revenue 
derived therefrom, the produce was estimated to repay the outlay 
in about 18 years, allowing for normal seasons. This new land 
was considered to yield suflBoient hay to feed 122 more horses, or 
about half the authorized strength of the Depot. 

The land was acquired for the Depot by 1902-03, and within 
a year the greater portion of this new land was well established 
as a grass farm. This extent has since been added to by the 
purchase of 320 acres, and the Depot is now practically independ- 
ent in the matter of fodder. 

The extent of land now in possession of the Depot is 1,258 
acres, of which 258 acres are occupied by buildings, roads, etc., 
the remainder being available for grass and other cultivation, 
lu addition, the Government have leased 214 acres of land to 
supplement the fodder supply required by the Depot. The average 
profit on the working of the Depot Farm for the last 20 years 
has been Es. 44,625. 

The only class of horse now maintained at the Depot is 
“ Australian’’, 

Nilagiri-Diirgain is a hiU fort situated about two miles east 
by south of Anohetti-Durgam and about a mile from the Kela-man- 
galam-Esiy a-kota road. The hiU itself * is a longish ridge, running 
roughly north and south, sheer to the west, and accessible only 
from the east, where - a smooth surface of bare rook presents the 
cleanest glacis to be found in the District. The Peta, now 
deserted, lay at the foot of the hill to the south-east. A fort, walls 
of which scant relics remain, skirted the foot of the glacis ; half-way 
up the hill was a second line of rampart, now shown by a wall, 
of loose unoemented and nnshaped stones, and the top of the 
glacis is crested with a third line of defence, also of poor 
workmanship. 

The Fort, which does not give an impression of muoh natural 
strength, was held by Tipu when the Third War broke out, and 
surrendered to Major Gowdie’s Brigade, along with Anohetti- 
Durgam and Eatnagiri, between July 15 and 20, 1791, and 
was promptly dismantled.^ It was re-garrisoned by Tipu after 
the Peace, and was abandoned again in the Fourth War on the 
approach of Major John Cuppage with the 1st Battalion, 6th 
Eegiment, who occupied the post on 5th March 1799. 


1 Military Department letter N’o. 2009-D., dated 27th March ItfOl. 

* Nilagiri-Durgam is figured in Allan’s Vhws in the Mysore Con^'y, 

* Wilson, Vol. II, pp- 209, 210. 
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Pancha-palli is very teatitifully situated at the foot of OHA.P. XT. 
M^lagiris, on the Sanat-kumara-nadi, a few miles helow the spot 

where it debouches for the uplands through a gap in the hills, 

The village is not accessible by road, and has no carts ; it depends 
for transit on droves of pack-donkeys owned by dhobies, which 
carry its surplus produce to Marauda-halli market. [Bice, dhall 
and other products of Dharmapuri Taluk are brought up by 
merchants ( Janappars and “ one-bull Oil-Pressers) from Dharma- 
puii and Kari-mangalam on pack-buUooks. 

Pancha-palli is famous for the fertility of its soil, especially 
that under the Amaui Talav. This tank was formerly called 
Krishna- RSuya-samudram : and it must have been built by one of 
the Vijayanagar Viceroys. Its present name (which is Hindustani) 
probably dates from the period of Haidar or Tipu. 

Pancha-palli was once the residence of Major John Campbell 
Grlover, who was known as Kuniu-hai-Vorai or “ the gentleman 
without an arm.’^ He is said to have lived here for ten years, 
and the site of his house, and of the well he built, axe still point- 
ed out, and one of the leading ryots owns the document, signed 
“ Philip Dugald G-lover/’^ under which Grlover’s lands were made 
over to Qovinda Kavundan the Hobali NattS^r.” The docu- 
ment is dated 1878, and refers to Q-lover as living at Mattigiri. 

The bungalow site is overgrown with pricldy-pear, and the well 
is ruined. 

RSitnagiri ^ is a hill fort on the southern-side of the Sanat- Eatnagiei, 
kumdira-nadi, near the village of Bevu-nattam. It is about 
four miles south-west by west of Hude-Durgam, and 5-^ miles 
south of Anohetti-Durgam, Altitude 2,805'.^ 

Though now choked with jungle and utterly deserted, Eatna- 
giri was once the site of a good sized town, and the seat of an 
independent government. It appears to have formed part of 
the dominions of Jagadeva Eftya, from whose family it was 
taken by a Maratha freebooter. In 1662, it was wrested by 
Kantirava Narasa E&ja of Mysore from one “Itibal Row^ , who 
was also Lord of Denkani-kota.^ Who this Itibal Eao was is not 


1 Philip Dugald was apparently a brother of John Campbell.- See s.v, 
Eaya-kOta, p. 182. 

* Before the oession it seoins to have been called ChOta, or •* little’ , Eatna- 
giri, to distinguish it from the place of the same name in the north of Mysore. 

S The adjoining hills of Nallnr Ghitta and Surangal are 2,982' and 3,087' 


respeotivelyt 

4 Eaya-kCta and Eatnaglri, according to Buchanan (II, p. 623) * formerly 
belonged to Jagadeva Eao of Chennapattanam. From him they -were taben by 
a Maratha, and from him again by the Mysore Eajas”. The “Maartha” was 
probably Itibal Eao j if so, Eaya-k6ta also formed part of his dominions, vide 
Wilks I, page 34. 
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inown. Perhaps his name is preserved in Itital a term 
applied to Virabhadra-Durgam. After its capture \>j th© Mysore 
Baja, Eatnagiri seems to have been held in fief by a ]PoligS.r who, 
tradition says, was connected by blood with the ruling house o 
Mysore.^ The Poligar of Eatnagiri disappears with the advent o 
Haidar. 

Eatnagiri was garrisoned ** by Tipu at the begminng of me 
Third Mysore "War, and surrendered to Major Gowdie, along wit 
Anohetti-Durgam and Nilagiri, in the period (July 15th to 20th, 
1791) preceding the attack on ESbya-kota®. The fort was dismant- 
led, but it was re-occupied hy Tipu after the Peace. At the out- 
break of the Pourth War it capitulated, after a slight resistance, to 
Captain Lrton,^ and six companies of the 2nd Battalion Fourth 
Ecgiment,® on March 8, 1799- At the time of its cession to 
the Company, Eatnagiri appears to have been the head-quarters 
of a separate administrative unit, being mentioned in the schedule 
along with Hosur, Denkani-kota, Bsgaltlr} SHlagiri and Ankusa- 

The hill can be ascended from the north. The gateway ot 
the lower fort is still standing. It is of the type usual in the 
village forts of the BSblaghat, with a small guard-room on either 
side. Within it the ground is littered with immense blocks of 
rook, admirably suited for defensive purposes ; in f aot one of them 
is actually crowned with a rampart, which is obviously intended to 
protect a gate in one of the several defensive cross walls which are 
met with before the ascent begins. The path, which is much over- 
grown, skirts the base of the hiU towards the east, till it comes to 
the foot of a steep and perfectly smooth acclivity, a formidable 
obstacle for an attacking party to surmount. A few rough 
shaUow steps have been hacked in the living rook, but foothold is 
precarious. The slope is crested with a fortified gateway, which 
gives access to the flattish summit of the hill. The top is dotted 
with remains of magazines, water reservoirs, small temples and 
other buildings, the masonry of which is of inferior quality. A 
deep fissure runs across the summit, bridged in the middle with 
blocks of stone covered with earth and vegetation. Some steps 


1 In the neighbouring village of Nijanappa-natti is a tank which etiU hears 
the name of “ Batnagiri Chama Bajayyan*’. 

^ In the little village of £@vn-nattam there are 7 or 8 Muhammadan households 
and 5 or 6 of the fighting caste of Vedars. Nearly half the inhabitants of 
Biyanappa-natti village are Vsdars. Probably these are desoendantH of the 
.former garrison. 

» Wilson II, pp. 209-210. 

a Or “nTton” as Beatson oails him, (loo. dt. p. 66) j of. p. 223, s.v. Kam 
bayanallfir. 

s How the 75fch Oamatio Infantry. 
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have been out in the smooth surface of the southern side of the CHAP. xv. 
hill, but descent on this side is no longer practicable. Ratnagim, 

The site of the Pefca is to the north of the hill, and is marked 
by a level stretch of jungle-clad ground, by tanoarind trees, by 
fragments of pottery, bricks and loose stones, and the remains of 
wells. A Vishnu temple is still standing, but no plja is 
performed. Eemains of the buildings attached to it, two large 
open verandahs, a cook-room, and several other rooms, indicate 
that at one time it was an institution of some importance, a 
regular matam in fact. One of the rooms affords an unusually 
good example of the square-within-square arrangement of roofing 
from which Fergusson traces the evolution of the dome.^ The 
Peta appears to have been partly enclosed by a substantial wall 
of grit and mud, remains of which are still ’ standing to a height 
of 10', and a thickness at base of about 4'. Not far from this is a 
mysterious slab of carefully trimmed stone, about 5" thick, and 
measuring 9' x 6', which is supposed to have covered a hoard of 
hidden treasure. 

Sudagiri (population 1,593, of which about one- fourth are Sulagiri. 
Muhammadans) lies at the head of the gh&t on the Madras- 
Bangalore trunk-road, 175 miles from Madras, and 41 miles 
from Bangalore. Krishnagiri is 17 miles distant, Ilosilr 14. 

Snlagiri is connected with BSrikai (12 miles) by a metalled road, 
leading via Attimugam. 

The name is said to be derived from the hill situated 
immediately east of the village, the three peaks of which are 
supposed to suggest the Trident {Tri-^Bulam) of Siva. The survey 
station on the summit of this hill is 2,895' above sea-level, and a 
rook about half a mile to the south rises to 2,982'. 

The Port is of the usual type, the defences consisting of an 
earthen rampart, with rough stone revetment, and protected by a 
ditch. Ditch and rampart are well shown on the northern side 
from the flank of the hill running west. Over the gateway is a 
long low room, used by the Poligar’s office establishment. One- 
third of the way up the hill is a very solid wall of stone, the third 
line of defence, and on the summit is a magazine. Numerous 
pannon-balls are to be found in the village. 

Within the lower fort is the Palace, built in the time of 
Ohokka-Gaudu, father of the present Poligar, a modern building 
of little interest. In front of it is a ruined enclosure known as the 
Navubath (“ Nowbath ’’) Khana, ‘‘ the place of salutation where 
in former days the Poligar’s musicians performed their morning 
and evening salutation. Much of the land within the lower fort 


1 Bistory of Indian and Bast$rn Arohiteoture (1891 Edn., p. 214). 
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CHAP. XT. is HOW under cultivation ; innumerable bits of broken pottery in 
SuiAGiHi. the soil show that it was onoe densely populated. 

" Stilagiri is famed for its Patnill-tara MuiLammadans, who 

weave red silk waist-cords and bright coloured bolts, of about 4 
inches broad, of both silk and cotton. These Patnul-kara Muham- 
madans are also to be found at Tattattarai near V§ppana-pa]li. 

The shandy is held at the spot where the road to the village 
branches ofE the trunk road. 

The Fdiai^ SfLlagiri-Palaiyam is about two-thirds the size of Berikai, and 

yam. covers 81^ square miles (62,070 acres). It contains 139 villages, 
of which 67 are ryotwari, 23 rented, and 49 inam or shrotriyam. 
Holdings cover about 10,000 acres, and the net land revenue 
demand in Pasli 1810 (1900-1901) was Es. 28,114. T^hepeahhash 
under the sanad of 1873 is Es. 5,467. 

Bitiory, As already stated in th.e aooount of the Berikai-Palaiyam^, the 

Bulagiri Samastanam is an ofiE-shoot of the ancient M.asti-Ankusa- 
giri ohieftanoy, and was founded by Hirannya Gaud a®, a younger 
brother of the seventh Poligar Sadana-palli Gaudu, and son of 
Ohokka Gaudu II (No. 6), who allied himself with Ballala 
Eayulu ’’ and made himself master of Ankasagiri and Biilagiri. 
The partition is probably therefore to be placed in the seventeenth 
‘ century, when the disintegration of the Vijayanagar Empire 
was in full swing. 

A tradition exists that one Kempa Ohokka Gaudu received 
the Palaiyam from the Eaja of Vijayanagar, as a reward for 
services rendered by him against one Kande Mudaliyar, a chieftain 
of the south, who tried to throw off his allegiance to the Eaya, 
and that this- Kempa Ohokka Gaudu's son, by name Immudi 
Ohokka Gaudu, was stripped of the best part of his possession, by 
a MarSltha invasion. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century, when the British 
appeared on the scene, the ruling Polig&r was Eana Ohokka 
Gaudu. He does not appear to have taken an active part in tho 
Wars, though it would appear that on the out-hreak of the War of 
1799, Bulagiri was garrisoned by Tipu’s troops, for when in March 
of that year, Eead decided to reduce Tipu’s posts between Eaya- 
kota and Pedda-Nayakkan-Dnrgam, pending the arrival of the 
Brinjaris, who were to convey the supplies collected by him in 
the Baramahal to the main army, already well on its way to 
Seringapatam, the only place that made any resistance was the 
hill fort of Bulagiri, which was taken by assault 

iSee page 126. 

» *« GaTmivam ” 5 b tlie oorreofc honorifio, but the more familiar “ Gkiadu ” is 
adopted ia the text. 

• Oleig, Life of HVwiro, I, p. 210. 
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Whatever the attitude of the Poligar in this affair, he did OHAP. XV 
not earn any hostile treatment on the part of the British, and it Sulacuri 
was to Rana Ohokka Gaudu^s son, Hirannya Gaudu III, that 
Captain Graham granted a sanad in December 1799, recognising 
his title, and fixing the peshkash at Rs. 5,630, against a gross 
revenue of Es. 16,198. 

Under British rule the history of the P&laiyam was uneventful 
till 1865, when (10) Ramanatha Ohokka Gaudu VI died prema- 
turely, leaving a girl widow named Savitri-Atnmal, aged about 
8 or 9 years. Her father, who was a brother of the Punganur 
Poligar, contended on her behalf, that she should be allowed to 
suooeed to the Palaiyam, with himself as guardian to manage the 
estate. Against her (11) Ohokka Gaudu VI, a great-grandson in 
lineal male descent of a brother of (7) Hirannya Gaudu III, 
successfully established his claim, and the Palaiyam was made 
over to him. He received a permanent sanad in 1873, in which 
the peshkash was fixed at Rs. 5.467, and he died on October 9, 

1881. He was succeeded by his posthumous son, the present 
Poligar, Sriman Masti Mummadi Ramaohandra Raja Garu (bom 
Maroh 18, 1882). The estate at once came under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards, and was handed back to the Poligar 
on March 18, 1903, 

Tali (population 2,091 in 1901,' one-fourth of whom were 
Muhammadans) is situated 16J miles from Hosur, and 10 miles 
from Denkani-kota, on the verge of a large six-months’ tank, 
through which rans the Sanat-kumara-nadi. Like other large 
villages in Hosur Taluk it consists of a Peta and a Port. 

The Port, now uninhabited, lies north of the Peta, and abuts 
on the tank. The earthen rampaiHis have been partially levelled 
for cultivation. On the southern and western sides the ditoh is 
well defined. Within are the ruins of many Brahman houses, 
which, it is said, were abandoned only about 25 years ago. The 
Psta is built in three main streets, and is of little interest. 

Tali was once a place of importance, but its prosperity was 
ruined by the wars of Haidar and Tipu. Buchanan writing in 
1801 says ; — 

“ Tali is an open 'village near a small fort, and contains about sixty houses. 

Before the invasion of Lord Cornwallis it contained about five hundred. After 
the capture 6f Bangalore, many of tho inhabitants retired to Tali, and obtained 
from the Saltan a guard of five hundred horse and two thousand foot. The 
detachment from the British Army at Hoshr, having heard of this, marohod all 
night, and at daybreak surprised Tali. The garrison were roused in time to bo 
able to ran away without loss, for they did not attempt to resist. The assailants 


1 In 1911 the population was 2,418, but this figure included several hamlets 
not included in the figure for 1901, 
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OHAP. XV, obtained a great deal of plunder, and destroyed the town. An officer (Fhonsdor) 
Tadi. Tipn’s came some days afterwards, and dug up a large quantity of grain that 

had been conoealed underground. A party of dealers in grain (Lambadis) oame 

after this, and swept everything oleau ; so that a large proportion of the inhabit- 
ants perished of hunger. During the government of Tipu, few of the remainder 
oame back ; but moat of them retired to the Baramahal, in order to obtain 
Colonel head’s protection, They are now daily returning.” 

Tali formerly belonged to the Poligar of Denkam-kota, 

Tali Tank, which is one of the largest in the Taluk, was built 
in 1530 A.D., in the reign of Aohyuta Raya of Vijayanagar by 
one Honnaliga (or Honnalingam) Ohettiyar, who assigned cer- 
tain paddy lands irrigated by it for the maintenance of temples 
and the enjoyment of Brahmans. The construction and endow- 
ment are recorded in a stone inscription on the tank bund. The 
language is Eanarese. 

Tibtam. Tirtam is a village of some 300 inhabitants, situated on the 

western branch of the Markanda-nadi, about two miles from the 
Mysore boundary. Close by is the spot where the sage Markan- 
da is said to have performed tapas^ and a deposit of half-formed 
kankar is pointed to as the sacred ashes {ubhuthi) loft by him 
This kankar is still used by the pious for smearing their foreheads. 
Tirtam derives its name from a well behind the Tirtagirisvara 
Temple, which is said to be fed by an underground conduit from 
the rooky hillock to the west of the shandy site. The well, which 
is strongly revetted with excellent brickwork, used to overflow 
through the mouth of a small stone bull (Basavan) into a little 
bathing tank, where pilgrims washed away their sins. The well is 
now dry, and the bathing tank rained and choked with priokly-pear. 

The temple is well placed on the west bank of the Markanda- 
nadi. On the south side of the temple enclosure is a fine porch 
of stone, from which the river can he reached by a flight of stone 
steps. The temple itself is a simple stone structure, with a brick 
and wood mmdna over the ga/rbha-griham^ and, except for a door to 
the south, it is walled all round. It bears an inscription of 
Biikkall, dated 1394 A,D. (G.E. No. 208 of 1911). 

North of the Sivan temple is a temple toYishnu (Eamaswami) 
plainer in style than the other, and now abandoned. The roof 
of the garbha^griham and the inner mantapam are of the square- 
within-square type. The damaged condition of the main wall 
shows up well the method of ooustruotion The wall consists of 
an outer and an inner facing of stone slabs, carefully dressed on 
the outer surface, the space between the two facings being filled 
with loose rubble. Near the roof are heavy cross-pieces, laid 
across the rubble and resting on both facings, the object being 
evidently by downward pressure to prevent the facing from 
bulging outwards. 
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Tlitam shandy is held on Mondays, and is an important centre ohap. xv. 
for interchange between Erishnagiri, KavSri-patnam, Knppam and TiawM . 

Berikai. It includes a small cattle fair, which is risii^ in 
importance. 

, Uddana-paUi— a small village on the trunk road between tjdbika. 

Bayakota and Hostir, of no importance, except as a halting place. rAiu, 
About one mile to the south-west of the village is the hill- fort of 
Tiyarana-Durgam (2,930' above sea-level), the ramparts and 
magazines of which are still visible. Near one of the m^azines 
is a jonai sacred to Hanuman, whose figure is carved on a rock 
which overhangs it. The water with which the god is bathed 
falls into the jonai, Pufa is offered once a week. Ihe name 
Tiyarana-Burgam is connected with a legend that Hanuman 
once refreshed himself with honey secreted in some curious 
hollows in the rook close by. 

Veppana-palli — population 1,458, of whom about two-fifths vsppiKA.- 
are Muhammadans— -is situated in the BsrikaL Pslaiyam below 
ghats, and at the head of a tributary of the Markanda-nadi. 

It is the terminus of a road 10 miles long, which branches from 
the Madras-Bangalore trank road, at the 4th mile from Krishna- 
giri (162nd from Madras), and topographically it belongs to 
Krishnagiri Taluk. 

The village is irregularly built, and has an evil reputation for 
nnhealthiness and bad sanitation. The population is composed 
chiefly of petty traders and coolies. The village contains a ' 
ruined fort, a mere mod wall without the usual revetted earth 
basement, except at the corner bastions. 

The situation of VSppana-palli renders it a convenient mart 
for exchanging the products of Krishnagiri and KSivSri-patnam 
with those of Kolar Taluk and the Kangundi Zamindari. The 
shandy is held on W ednesdays, the chief articles of trade being 
t-aTWftr iTid and pungam oil-oake. The former shandy site is in the 
heart of the village, but it is so cramped and so objectionable. from 
a sanitary point of view, that the shandy was transferred, on the 
advent of plague, to Timmayya-Kavundan’s Tope on the road 
to Badimutlu.^ 

Tl. BABAMAHAL-KEISHNAGIEI TALUK. 

Krishnagiri Taluk (669 sq^uare miles) is bounded on the west by 
Hostir Taluk, on the south by .the Taluks of Dharmapuri and Taiot. 
trttankarai; to the east lies the TiruppattUr Taluk of North 


^ Eor Badimutla see EtuadSni, sapra p. 143. 
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Arcot, and to the north, the Kangnndi Zamindfiri of Oliittoor. 
The greatest length, both from north to south, and from east to 
west is 32 miles. 

The Taluk is on the border-land between the Mysore plateau 
and the plains of the Oamatio. On the north and west it is 
hemmed in by the massive buttresses of the plateau which jut 
out ‘‘ like the teeth of a saw ’’ towards the low country. Across 
the centre of the Taluk are scattered irregular groups of hills, 
many of them crowned with elaborately constructed fortresses, 
which in their day must have been impregnable. The western 
half of the Taluk is drained by the Pennaiyar and the Markanda- 
nadi, the eastern half is traversed by the almost perennial rivers 
of Sand-Qr, MatfrOr and Bargur, and merges into the level plains 
of trttankarai and Tiruppatttlr Taluks. 

Apart from the traditions of Jagadeva Eaya, the historical 
interest of Erishnagiri Taluk centres in the hill forts of Eaya- 
kota and Erishnagiri. Erishnagiri lies at the junction of the 
routes which lead from the Passes of Ambtir and Singarapet, 
and commands the approaches to the Passes which lead to Eaya- 
kota and Bndi-kota. Eaya-kota is the key of the Balaghat in 
any campaign between a force manoenvering on the plateau and 
another force acting from the Baramahal. Hence the cession of 
ESLya-kota in 1792, and its present inclusion in a Baramabal 
Taluk, though topographically it belongs to the Balaghat, Third 
in importance is Virabhadra-Durgam, which commands the 
approach to Eaya-k5ta via the Pass of Palakodu. Half-way 
between Tirabhadra-Durgam and Eaya-kota stands the bold mass 
of Bola-Timma-Eayan-Durgam, which does not seem to have 
attained military distinction. The approach from the Baramahal 
to the Eangundi plateau is guarded by the fastness of Maharaja- 
gadai, almost due north of Erishnagiri. To the east and south, 
Erishnagiri is covered hy the forts of Mallappadi, Noga-malai, 
JagadSvi-Durgam, Gugana-giri and Tattakkal. The weakest 
spot in the line of defence is EavSri-patnam on the Pennaiyar, 
invalnable as a viotualling base, and centrally situated, but 
endowed with no natural strength. 

The Ports of Erishnagiri and Eaya-k5ta. appeal strongly to 
the artist, and they figure prominently among the plates and 
engravings, which were produced so lavishly in the early nine- 
teenth century and the decade which preceded it.^ Both forts 
appear in Captain A. Allan's Views inthe Mysore Country (1794). 
Erishnagiri was sketched by Lieutenant J ames Hunter (Picturesqiie 

^ For the information that follows, the writer is indebted to Mr. J, J. Cotton 
I.O.S. 
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Scenery of Mysore^ 1805), and Rsiya-kSta in Henry Salt’s Yieu)B OHAP. xy. 
(1809). A sketch of Eaya-kota finds a place in Welsh’s Military 

Reminiscenees. * 

The Land Eevenne is distributed as follows ; — Land 




Demand 


Area. 

(Fasli 1320). 


SQ. MLS. 

BS. 

Eyotwari (InolndiDg Minor Inams and Forest) 

874-38 

1,96,426 

Mittas 

.. 267-98 

38,516 

Shrotriyam and Inams 

.. 13*96 

2,791 

Total . 

.. 656*82 

2,31,733 


The ryotwari lands are distribnted among 73 villages. Of 
the 316 villages which existed prior to the Settlement, 308 were 
settled at the original Settlement in Pasli 1282, 6 in Fasli 1809, 
and 2 in Pasli 1316. 

Eyotwari oocnpation, Fasli 1320 (1910-1911) — 

Extent. Assessment. 


AOS. BS. 

Wet 13,868 74,048 

Dry 122,460 1,07,691 

The Mittas in 1883 numbered 19, by 1912 they had split up 


into 86 ; their area is small. 


Mitta. 

PssH- 

kash. 

Mitta. 

Pssh- 

kash. 

Aoliamangalam 

Aikondam-kotta-palli 

Avattuvadi 

Baiyana-palli 

Bangana-halli 

Bellara-palli 

Billana-knppam 

Cliandflxa-pallL 
Ohinna-manayaraiia-palli ... 
Ohavntta-halli 

DoddamOtrai 

Q-ongana-halli 

GangilOri 

Hilagam 

Hosa-halli 

Jagadfivi ...^ 

Karakana-halli 

KAneri-Agraharam 

BR. 

640 

722 

1,926 

278 

210 

2,857 

898 

706 

464 

1,019 

224 

340 

2,854 

928 

276 

1,704 

127 

466 

Kotta-guriki _ 

Kundtira-halli 

Knrubara-palli 

MahSndra-mangalam 

Malaiyanda-halli 

Nalltir 

Nammanda<halli 

N eriy ana-knp pam 

Penueswora-matam ... 
PioMgunta-Peddana-palli ... 
PurashOitam a-puram 

E&ya-kOta 

S&manta-malai 

Stda-malai 

StLli^nnta 

Tali-halli .. 

Tippana-palli ... 

Ulagam 

BS. 

287 

318 

442 

4,414 

449 

1,899 

1,860 

1,402 

589 

141 

601 

1,232 

709 

181 

556 

1,890 

720 

289 


The chief irrigation souroo in the Taluk is the BarOr Proiect ,* Iwiga**"”- 
fed from the left flank of the Nedungal Anaikat across the 
Pennaiyar ; fall particulars are given in Vol. I, pp. 237-8 From 
the right flank of the Nedungal Anaikat the Agaram channel 


11-A 
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takes off ; this channel, after irrigating the Q-overnment villages to 
the south, terminates in DSvarahalli Tank* (ayakat 99 acres). 
Some of the richest land in the Talnk lies to the south of Kaveri- 
patnam, and is watered from spring channels dug in the sandy bed 
of the PennaiySr. The Sandtlr, Mattiir and BargUr tributaries of 
the Pan: bar — are lined with coco-nut topes and wet cultivation, 
the Mattur Eiver itself supplying the Penukondapuram Project* 
(d/i/dkat about 437 acres, vide Vol. I, p. 239) and Atti-pallam 
Tank * (225 acres). The streamlets that flow from the Maharaja- 
gadai hills feed the great Bade-Talav Tank*, IT.E. of Krishnagiri, 
the surplus water of which passes, via the Mohammad Ghouse 
Baheb Tank* at Avadana-palH (354 acres), and the Timmapuram 
Tank* (480 acres), into the Pennaiyar near KavSri-patnam. 

The area covered by Forest Reserves is 34,681 acres, forming 
one Range and one Working Circle. The Reserves are as 
follows : — 


Number and Name. 

Area. 

Date. 

Number and Name. 

Area. 

Date. 

41 

MaihaTa j a-ga dai. 

10,630 

15-l(V-96 

122 

Varatana-haUi. 

1,990 

1-9-93 

42 

Nsrala-kota ... 

6,876 1 

1-5-98 

123 

Tattakkal 

867 

1-9-93 

48 

BargUr 

1,806 

1-8-87 

127 

Mabaraja-gadai 

Extension. 

1,642 

1-5-94 

44 

XottUr 

4,179 

1-6-87 

146 

Medugam-palli. 

8C 

1-0-96 

64 

77 

Togara-palli ... 
Nandibanda ... 

900 

2.106 

1-1-88 

1-9-93 

194 

Neiala-palli. 

8,760 

1-0-03 


A Famine Feeder Railway (narrow-gauge) runs from Tirup- 
pattCir to Krishnagiri. There are three stations on this line within 
the Taluk limits, viz., Bargur, Kandikuppam, and Krishnagiri. 
The Morappur-Hosur Feeder Railway runs through the south- 
western corner of the taluk, Rayakota being the only station within 
its limits. Five important roads radiate from Krishnagiri, viz., to 
(1) Timppattur, (2) Uttankarai, (3) Kaveri-patnam, (4) Sulagiri, 
(5) Raya-kota. The first of these forks at BargOr, the northern 
branch going to Vaniy ambadi and Madras, the southern to Tirup- 
pattar ; the second continues into South Aroot ; the third to Dhar- 
mapuri. The two last are ghat roads, and the arteries of an 
extensive trade between Krishnagiri and the Balaghat. There is 
a toll-gate at Eaya-kota, and ferries over the Pennaiyar at KavSri- 
patnam, and Agaram. 

Except for a few tanneries at Krishnagiri, and the extensive 
manufaotare of palmyra jaggery by Shanars in Matter Firka, 
and of gingelly-oil at Kavari-patnam, there are praotioally no 
industries in the Taluk. 


* Imperial. 
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Tile trade of EHehnagiri is not yery important. Tamarind CHAP. xv. 
is exported in large quantities to Madras. The gingelly-oil and 
mangoes of Kayeri-patnam, and the grapes of Exishnagiri town — 
are taken to Madras, Bangalore, Vellore and Salem; the dhall 
of Mattur Firka goes to both Tiruppattur and HostLr. The 
chief imports are rice from Salem and Dharmapuri, rSgi from 
Hostir, and cloths from Salem, Coimbatore, Madura, M&yayaram 
and Madras. 

Except Pochampalli, tho shandies are of no great importance. 

On Sundays markets arc held at DaulatAbad and Pochampalli 
(Taluk Board, 1891), on Mondays at Jagadevi, Maharaja-gadai, 
Nftgarasuinpatti and Kodamanda-patti, on Tuesdays at Bargur 
(Taluk Board, 1900), Veppana-palli, Boll§;ra-palli,Ja!^a-saiQudram 
and Kodagur, on Wednesdays at Varappam, Arasam-patti and. 

Eaya-kota, on Thursdays at Yaratana-halli and Sandur, on Fridays 
at Kundura-palli and Kannanda-halli, and on Saturdays at 
Kaveri-patnam (Taluk Board, 1891) and Mattur. The annual bid 
for the three markets controlled by the Taluk Board is about 
Rs. 1,150. Pochampalli is frequented by people from tJttankarai, 

Dharmapuri and Erishnagiri yillages, and is the centre of 
extensive cattle-dealing. 

Bole-Timma-Bayani-Durgam (3,891* above sea level) is boid-timma- 
a conspicuous dome-shaped mountain, about 8 miles south-east Bayan- 
of Eaya-kota, on tho eastern face of the Virabhadxa-Durgam 
wedge. It is accessible by the valley which runs due south from 
Kodagur, a village some 8 miles west of Erishnagiri, on the 
Eaya-kota road. Very little is known of the hill; even its 
name ^ (which appears on the survey maps as Boditimraz-Drug) 
is wrapped in ohsourity. 

Gagana-giri (the “Sky-Hill”) more commonly known as Gaqama-guei; 
Periya-malai, is a remarkable hill 3,436^ in height, situated 
some 24 miles north of Velampatti, on the Kaveri-patnam- 
Eakangarai road. From north or south the hill appears to he a 
perfect sugar-loaf in shape, hut viewed from east or west, it is seen 
to be a narrow jagged ridgo. On the south it towers sheer above 
tho plains ; on the north it is separated by a flatfish saddle from 
a lower ridgo, which trends away north-west by north. The 
ascent is made by this saddle, either from Bal@guli on the south- 
west, or from Kotta-palli on the east. A little short of half-way 
up is a large whitewash mark on a rook, which serves as a 
landmark for miles around, and close by is a cubical temple, 
sacred to Eangan&tha. Up to this level the pathway is hoard 

^ Bole-Timma4iajan is the Kanareso form of the TeLugn Bodi-Timraz. One 
Bolc-Timma-llayan was tlie son of a Bole Ohamaraja Odojar of the presezit 
Mysore Dyuasty, whose date is 1671-1576 (Bice, Mysoi’e Gazetteer I, p. 362), 
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CHAP. XV. enough for a cart, arid is verj roughly paved. The path now 
6A8AHA-eiw. turns southward towards the hill, and leads to a flat platform. 

or terrace called the Sandai Psta (market*plaoe). BVom the 
Sandai-Psta begins the stifFest part of the climh over the bare 
rooh Borface of the oone^ a surface that gives no foothold to hooted 
feet. The stunmit is protected by a formidable rampart, on this, 


JagadIyi- 

PiLilTAM. 


the only accessible, side, and the gateway in the rampart faces 
the steepest portion of the approach. Within the rampart are 
abundant signs of the handiwork of man. Nature has provided 
barely a square yard of level surface in this jagged mountain 
peak, but man has blasted ledges in the living rook, and with 
the rubble he has constructed terraces, protected by strong masonry 
revetments from precipitation to the plains below. Bemains of 
substantial buildings are still standing ; their foundations are of 
brick, strongly cemented to the surface of the rook. The ground 
is littered^ with broken potsherds, tiles and bricks ; the surface is 
planted with the sacred pagoda trees, with wild-lime and veppalai. 
On the southern extremity is a temple of Yenkataramana, facing 
north, perched on made ground, on a huge boulder that overhangs 
a sheer precipice. . Below the temple is a small square tank of 
crystal clear water, blasted in the side of the hill on the very 
brow of the precipice, protected on the outer side by a strong 
^ne-and-briek revetment backed by concrete. The fort rampart 
w of substantial construction, and is in excellent preservation. It 
IS dear that at one time a flight of steps led from the Sandai 
i:’eta to the fort gate. Ih short, the hiU-top is a remarkable 
specimen of engineering akin, 

Jagadm-Palaiyam (usually called JagadSvi) is a small 
village ^ the BangaJore-Ouddalore Trunk Eoad, 6 miles south- 
ewt of Kruhnagiri, and 11 miles north-west of Mattrir. It is 
^ortiy to be connected by a direct road with Bargiir Eailway 

TS?kr\ Ji®a<i-quartere of one of Bead’s original 

±al^, but the Taluk was abolished in Faali 1204 (1794-5), 

The -^lage t^es its name from JagadSva Raya, the hero of 

improbable, as the position is 
and Dnrgams assooiated with his name, 

and theforti^lfie a strong one. The town was certainly of 

ranch greater importance formerly than it is now. The present 

f^Uf the S? stretched roiLd the 

foot of pov^g a large area south of the road. 

The brill which dommates the village rises in two peaks that to 
Wajcrangur ” is given in Voi. UI ol Dnnioll’s 
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hold, JagadSvi-Dargam itself. Between the two is- a narrow CHAP. XV. 
ridge of lesser height called Nadu-hola. To the south and east JagadSti 
the hills are precipitous. A good path from the high road 
ascends the valley between KSval-gadai and the ridge, and 
circling round the southern end of the latter, leads eventually to 
the main Dnrgam. In the course of the ascent Keval-gadai 
reverberates a fine echo. 

KSval-gadai and the intervening ridge are both strongly 
fortified. The rampart of the former is provided with flanking 
bastions, is freely loop-holed, and is pierced by a small sally-port 
at a point where the olifE seems most precipitous. 

The masonry of the main fort is of a high order, perhaps the 
finest in the Baramahal; the facing is of neatly jointed stone, and 
the core is rubble, bound with splendid mortar ; the curtain of the 
main rampart rises some 30' from the steep glacis of bare 
rook by which it is approaiohed. The rampart is crested with a 
neat brick parapet, sloped so as to command the glacis with mus- 
ketry fire. The entrance is narrow, and flanked by substantial 
semi-circular bastions. The guard-room of this gate is for some 
reason called a “ School.” Within the main rampart the hill rises 
abruptly to an upper fort, or citadel, which is also approached 
by a steep artificially smoothed glacis. The rampart of this 
upper fort is based in brick, and the rampart itself is of brick 
faced with stone. Below the wall of the upper fort is a rook pool, 
rather less than half an aero in extent, and 5' to 6' deep. This 
pool is noted for an exquisite jpale blue variety of lotus with 
delicate scent. The sides of the lake were once lined with stops, 
of which traces still remain. 

A local tradition ascribes the building of the fort to the time of 
one Krishna B&ya. Large quantities of leaden bullets, about 
in diameter, have been found within tho upper fort. 

Tho history of the dynasty of Jagadeva Eaya is wrapped in 
obscurity. With regard to iio founder himself, no two authori- 
ties seem to be in agreement. According to a tradition preserved 
by Mr. LoFanu, Jagadeva Bay a “ appears to have boon originally 
an inhabitant of Nannal Circar in Haidaxaibad, from which ho was 
obliged to fly, owing to a passion which the beauty of his daughter 
had inspired in the Nawab. He took with him in his flight 64 
families, whoso deoendants still live at Krishnagiri, Mahaiuja- 
gadai, Paranda-palli, Tiruppattur and Kav§ri-patnam. Ooming 
to Penukonda, JagadSva Eaya performed such feats of valour in 
its defence against the army of Bijapur, that the representative of 
tho Vijayanagar Dynasty at Ohandragiri, to whom Jagadeva K&ya 
was related, granted him the tract now known as the Bsiramahah 
This was about the year 1578. The tract was then almost 
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uniuhaMted, and clotliod with forests. Ho took up his residonoe 
first at JagadSva-gadai, and was very liberal in the terms on 
which he granted lands to his followers, and the small indigenous 
population, who needed some such stimulus to wrestle with the 
jungle. It is said, however, that his generosity was quickened 
by a prophecy that his Eaj would be of brief duration.” 

With regard to the above legend, the following points may be 
noted. According to Mr. Sewell, Hanga B&ya II quitted Penu- 
konda for Chandragiri in 1576 A.D.^, no doubt on account of 
pressure from Bijapur, and it is recorded that Penukonda was 
attacked m 1577** by the army of Sultan Ali Adil of Bijapur, who 
ruled 1557-80. It is also recorded that JagadSva Baya married 
the daughter of Eanga Baya II® (1575-86). 

On the other hand, Barradas’ narrative * states that JagadSva 
Baya was father-in-law of Venkata I, (1586-1614), and that, in 
the later years of that monarch’s reign, his influence in the place 
was practically supreme. It would appear that the Baya had 
returned to Pennkonda sometime after 1678, for he is said to have 
again shifted his capital from that place to Chandragiri in 1685.® 
In or about 1589, Penukonda withstood a second siege, this time 
the foe being the army of Muhammad Qutb Shah of Q-oloonda 
(1581—1611).® Mr. Bice records that the Baramahal was the 
hereditary possession of J agadSva Baya’s family,® and that he 
was rewarded for his services with the Ohennapatna Jaghir, which 
comprised portions of the present Bangalore, Mysore, TumkOr, 
Hassan and Blolar Histriots of Mysore State. W^ilks® implies 
that both the Baramahal and the Ohennapatna Jaghir were granted 
to the “celebrated Jug Deo ” as reward for his services. 

The two accounts are difiEioult to reconcile, except on the sup- 
position that they refer to distinct personalities, in other words 
that JagadSva Baya I migrated from the vicinity of HaidarSbad, 
defended Penukonda against the Bijapur Army in 1577, married 
the daughter of Eanga Baya H, and settled in the Baramahal 
wi^the 64 families, who shared his migration, chief among thfim 
being the Golconda Viyapari Brahmans, who are still settled in 
Brishnagin Taluk j and that it was his son, JagedSva Baya II, 
who defended Penukonda against the Golconda Army in 1589, 


1 Forgotten Fmpire, p. 217. 

* Xn^erial &metteer, hvnnoial Series, Madras I, p. 491. 

* Mysore Oasetteer, Vol. L, p. 356. 

* Forgotten Mmyire, p. 228. Mysore Saaetteer, Vol. II, p. 62. 

Mysore Qaxetteer, Vol. II, p. 62. *Eistory of Mysore, Yol. 1., p. 80. 
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received the Jaghir of Ohenuapatna as his reward, married his 
daughter to Venkata I, became Mayor of the Palace, and after the 
death of his Suzerain, attempted to play the game of king-maker. 
If this theory be correct, the Baramahal would naturally be des- 
cribed as the hereditary possession of Jagad6va Raya II, and the 
grant to him of the Ohennapatna Jaghir would explain the trans- 
ference of his capital from Jagadfivi to Raya-k5ta. 

It is almost impossible to reconstruct satisfactorily the chrono- 
logy of the Jagadeva Rayas’ Dynasty \ owing to absence of 
succession dates, and to the fact that the same ruler is often 
described under several difiPerent names and titles. Epigraphio 
records are scanty, but worthy of note. The Virupakshipuram 
grant of 1619,® which acknowledges the suzerainty of Hanga 
R§.ya of Penukonda, mentions three generations, (1) liana Pedda 
Jagad§va Eaya, (2) Ankusa Raya, (3) Immadi Jagadeva, the 
grantor. An inscription of Ohennapatna Taluk, dated 1628,® 
and quoting the name of RSLma Eaya of Penukonda, as suzerain, 
gives (1) Rana Pedda Jagadeva Eaya, (2; Jagadeva Bay a, 
(3) Kum&ra Immadi Jagadeva Eaya. Intermediate between these 
two grants are the Kolagattur inscription,^ dated 1622, for the 
merit of Kumara J agadeva,” and an inscription of Kankanhalli 
Taluk,® dated 1.621, which refers to Eumara Immadi Jagadeva 
Eaya. It would he unsafe, with such paucity of data, to dogma- 
tise as to the identity of tho several rulers named. Rana 
Pedda Jagadova Eaya may have been the defender of Ponu- 
konda in 1589, or ho may have been his son. Tho inscriptions 
seem to indicate that between 1619 and 1624 tho Ohonnapa.tna- 
RSiramahal kingdom was preserved almost intact by one 
Eumara Immadi Jagadeva Raya, great-grandson of the founder 
of the family. 

In 1610 A.D. Baja Odeyar of Mysore, with the connivance of 
Venkata I of Penukonda, wrested Seringapatam from Venkata’s 
recalcitrant nephew, Tirumala Eaya. On the eve of the incident 
one Eana Jagadeva Eaya appears as a powerful vassal in the army 
of Tirumala Raya.^ The fall of Tirumala Eaya, however, seems 
to have been brought about by the treachery of his vassal and the 


^ See Buchanan, Vol. 11, pp. 49i)-COO ; also Mysore Qaestieer^ Vol. II, p. 62. 

^ Vide p, 204, tf.v. Dbarmapnri. 

8 Vide Ep. Carn, Vol. IX, Bangalore, No. 182 of Obenuapatna. 

^ G.E. No. 197 of 1910--Ticl6 Keport of 1911, p. 92 ; also p. 204 
^ Vide Ep. Cam., Vol. IX, Bangalore, No. 108 of Xankanballi. 

^ Wilks' Vol. I, p. 28, states that Arrakerra ” (P Arakero) was taken from 
the Obpnnapatna Jagbir in ICOO, and Kikkeri and Hosaholaln (both in Krisbna- 
rajapet Taluk of Mysore District) in 1616 by Eaja Odeyar, 

^ Awsient India, p. 283. 
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iDtrigues of his uriole, and it is probable that this JagadSva Bay a 
transferred his allegiatice to Venkata L Barradas, in the narrative 
above referred to, relates that on the death of Venkata, in 1614, 
his father-in-law “ Jaga B&ya” headed a palace intrigue for 
placing on the throne a Brahman boy who falsely claimed to be 
the son of Venkata by Jaga Eaya’s daughter Bayama.^ The 
conspiracy proved abortive, but it involved the whole realm in a 
civil war, in which Jaga E&ya and Muttu-Virappa of Madura 
were pitted against the N&yaka of Tanjore.® Perhaps it was in 
the course of these troubles that Antusagiri was acquired by the 
MSiSti Poligars.® The upshot of the war is not known, but it 
would appear, from the omission of any suzerain name in the 
inscriptions of 1621 and 1622 quoted above, that during those 
years the Ohennapatna Dynasty repudiated allegiance, and that 
in 1623 Bama IV was able to re-establish his authority. 

The rapid conquests of Chama Eaja of Mysore (1617-87) were 
fatal to the fortunes of the Jagadeva Bayas. In 1630 Ohenna- 
patna, the capital, itself fell, after a long siege, and Naga- 
mangalam and Eiankanhalli sufEered the same fate immediately 
afterwards.^ 

Meanwhile the family possessions in the Baramahal remained 
undistnxbed. Mr. Le Fanu preserves a tradition, which is quite 
compatible with the history of the 17th century, that for two 
generations Eaya-kota was the capital, with the Balaghat forts of 
Mflagiri-Durgam, Hude-DuJtgam, Eatnagiri, Anohetti-Durgam, 
Ohendraya-Duigam and Bodi-Timma-Eaya Durgam dependent 
on it and that in the third generation the capital was moved 
to its original location, viz., JagadSvi. The dynasty is said to have 
come to an end with Bsima JagadSva ESLya, fourth in descent 
from the founder of the family, at the hands of Mustafa Ehan, 
a general of Bijapnr,® 

Eaveri-patnam lies on the right bank of tie Pennaiyar, 
7^ miles due south of Erishnagixi, and 21-^ miles north of Dhar- 
mapuri. It is connected by road with Eakankarai Eailway 
Station (20 miles), with tlttankarai and with the Palakodu-Eaya- 
k5ta road via Hahnmantapuram. Situated within fairly easy 

^ Forgotten Smpire, p. 222 sq. 

* Forgotten p. 230. Mr. Sewell identifies the legitimate heir of 

Barradas’ narraiiTe with Uanga III, brother of Tirumala Eaya, who lost 
Seringapatam to Eftja Odeyar, and father of Eama IV. 

* Vide p. 125, e.v. Bsrikai. 

^ Wilks’ Vol. I, p. 29. 

5 The date ascribed to this disaster is 1669, bnt the Baramahal appears to 
have oome under Bijapar Dominion in the campaigns of Eandhnlla Khan and 
Shahjij-whioh teiminated in 1664. 
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reaoli of the Passes of Pfilakodn, Bridi-tota and Ohengam, and CHAP. XV.. 
a.biindantly supplied with food and water, it played a similar part XavSbi- 
n the Baramahal to that played by Eela-mangalam in the 
BalSghat during the Mysore Wars.^ At the outset of the first 
Mysore war EftvSri-patnam was held as an advanced post of the 
British Army by a garrison of three companies under the 
joramand of Captain MoKain, hut, like Eela-mangalam, it posses- 
sed no natural strength, and the garrison, after repelling two 
assaults, surrendered on August 27, 1767.* Haidar did his best 
bo improve the position. The northern face of the town, which 
.8 protected by the Pennaiyar, he strengthened by a good covered 
way, and by two large detached redoubts, which enfiladed the 
north, east and west faces ; five similar redoubts, completing the 
3irouit to the south, covered the whole position, and two more 
distant rocky mounds to the south and south-east were crowned 
with redoubts, which commanded the most accessible approach ; 
good lines of retreat in the event of discomfiture were provided by 
3rossing the river towards Krishnagiri, or moving along its right 
bank to Eaya-kota. So effective were Haidar^s improvement that 
Colonel Smith himself on December 14, 1767, declined to attack it. 

After Haidar was called off by troubles in the north, Kaveri- 
patnam was, on February 23, 1768, abandoned by his garrison at 
'he approach of Colonel Smith. In the Third Mysore War the 
place was occupied by Colonel Maxwell on November 3, 1790. 

There ho was surrounded by Tipu, who tried to draw him into an 
engagement, but had to desist on the approach of Q-eneral Medows, 
and quit the Baramakal. 

Traces of ditch and rampart can yet be seen between the 
Dharmapuri road and the Pennaiyar, but the site is partly choked 
with priokly-poar and partly cultivated. 

The village itself contains little of interest. The village site 
Ls inadequate, and the inhabitants have had to build on patta 
lands. There is an influential settlement of Vaniyars, and the 
manufacture of gingelly-oil is an important local industry. Most 
of the population is interested in agriculture : betel gardens and 
mangoes affording a lucrative investment for capitalists. 

Krishnagiri is situated at the 158th mile on the Madras- Khishnagibi. 
Bangalore Trunk Eoad ; Ilosiir is distant, via Snlagiri, 29 miles. 


^ Under Haidar Kav6ri>patnam was a lialtiug plaoo on the road from Arni 
to Bangalore, and in the “ Memoirs ” is described as “ situated in a beautiful 
and highly oultiyated valley and within sight of the Krishnagiri hills. We 
halted thoro a whole day in order to have our clothes washed. The Seladar, 
who came and smoked his hooker with us, conversed familiarly, and expressed 
great compassion for our misfortunes (JHemoirs of the Late War in Aeia, p. Al.) 

® Vide Vol. I, p. 77, and Wilson, Madrae Army^ Yol, I, p. 238. 
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B§.ya-tota 17, Vaniyambaxii 32, Tirnppattur 26, and Dhaimapnii 
29. The shortest road route between Bangalore and Onddalore 
also passes through Krishnagiri, via MattGr, (17 m.) and 
trttankarai (28 m.). 

Krishnagiri consists of (1) the Old Beta, which nestles close 
□nder the Durgam on either side of the Madras-Bangalore road, 
and (2) the New Beta or DanlatSibad, which lies abont a mile to 
the south of the Old B§ta, at the junction of the roads to KS.veri- 
patnam and Sdmalpatti. 

The Old Peta is densely built and preseryes the aspect of an 
old Indian town. North-west of the Old Beta, and close under 
the foot of the Durgam, is the Cemetery. Unfortunately only one 
tomb bears an inscription. One of tie nameless tombs “ must 
certainly commemorate Captain Harry Smith, Commandant of the 
Garrison, who, with many others, was blown up at midday on 
April 25, 1801, by the explosion of the magazine.” ^ Not far from 
the Chinna-Eri and near the fork in the Hosur Eoad is the 
Travellers^ Bungalow, formerly (in all probability) the house of 
the Commandant, a commodious building as public bungalows 
go, with wings connecting it with the out-offices, and prettily 
situated in an extensive compound between the two m ai'n roads. 
It is now known as * Ghceme’s house, ’ having been inhabited by 
Oaptaia Gbaham, the First Assistant Collector, in 1792.” “ 

All vestiges of other residences occupied by officers of the 
Garrison have long since disappeared. Mr. Le Fanu mentions a 
house built by a Frenchman employed under Tipuin strengthening 
the fortification of the Durgam. “He seems to have taken kindly 
to the institutions of the country, as elaborate arrangements were 
made in the construction of the building to prevent curious eyes 
from penetrating to the harem, though the ownier, when inside, 
could very well see what was going on without.” 

Erishnagiri was the first station in the District of the Missouri 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, which began work under the Eev. 
Th. Naether in 1896. 

The new P§ta was built in 1794, under the auspices of Captain 
Gr aham and Lakshman Bao, the founder of the Eambaya-nallur 
family.® It was originally to have been christened Gbahampet, 
but the then Governor of Madras, who happened to visit the place, 
suggested the name Daulatabad, (“ Abode of Prosperity”) as more 


^ See J*. J. Cotton, Tomla, p. 289, and WelsVs ’hRlita/ry Reminiacences Yol. I, 
p. 306. ’ 

* Graliam’B name also snrrives in ** Greme Saheb’s Tank ”, in tbe limits of 
Xadigana-halli, west of Danlatabad. 

^ See p. 223. 
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auspioious. Both Oaptedn Gtraham and Lakshman Eao are said to OHAP, XV. 
have spent mnoh of their own money in beautifying the new Town, Kribb^uiai. 

where wells j^ere dng, and temples, mosqnes and tanks still 
survive to testify to their generosity.” 

The Book Fortress of Krishnagiri is one of the most picturesque The Durgam. 
monuments in the District, and is rightly selected for oflS.oial 
conservation. It figures conspicuously among the plates and 
engravings with which books of travel were so lavishly illustrated, 
before the art of sketching was killed by photography. Krishna- 
giri was sketched by Captain A. Allan and Lieutenant James 
Hunter, and also by Home and Daniell. The hill is thus 
described by Mr. Le Panu : — 

‘‘ A frowning square mass of gneiss, mostly bare, and fissured 
in all directions by the alternations of heat and cold, huge boulders 
of stupendous size and weight hanging or seoming to hang sus- 
pended on its sides, and ready at the slightest breath to thunder 
down upon their shattered brothers, whose debris strews the foot 
of the hill for a great distance. The summit from the south 
appears almost level, the north, south and east scarps being almost 
wholly composed of sheer precipices, while on the west there is a 
long sloping shoulder covered with large fragments of gneiss. 

The fortifications, as well as the reservoirs of water, were dis- 
mantled during the panic created by the mutiny, and remains of 
these in fair preservation may be seen, principally about half way 
up on the north, west and north-east. On the summit are a few 
ruined magazines and the KaohSri of the Killed ar. The latter 
is a curious structure. A huge rocking-stone spreads out from 
a sort of oolumnal centre, like an umbrella or large toad-stool, being 
supported partly by rooks in situ and partly by masonry, thus 
making a sort of circular room, entered hy narrow doors, and 
having this columnal mass in the centre.^ The floor has been 
smoothed and in some places fashioned in steps with ohunam. 

“Two tomhs on the hill are regarded by Musalmans with 
much veneration, being waited on by a fakir who levies fees from 
visitors. The legend is that one Akbar Pasha came from the 
north, encamping west of Krishnagiri, and besieging the fort 
which was defended by Krishna Raja. The siege was prolonged 
for six months, during which Akbar suffered heavy loss, and 
began to despair of success, for which he prayed to Allah, who 
appeared to him in a dream, and told him that in his camp were 
two religious men who were the only persons capable of leading a 

J The area of the floor of the Umbrella Kaobfiri has been computed at 916 
sq, ft. } oironmferenoe of centre pillar -= 14/7 feet diameter == 46*77 feet. 

Oironmferenoe of the inner face of outer wall = 182 feet .*. diameter = 67*90 
feet. 
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sucdeBsfnl attack on tke fort. As a sign whereby the truth of 
the dream would be demonstrated, Akbar was warned that a heavy 
storm would come in which every tent would be levelled, and 
every light in camp extinguished, except those belonging to the 
persons indicated. This accordingly came to pass, and after the 
storm two fakirs, Sayyid Patcha and Sayyid Akbar, were found 
reading the Koran in their tent by the light of a lamp. They 
undertook to lead the forlorn hope, and battle was given on a 
Friday, the leaders, at an early stage of the fight, both losing 
their heads. The headless trunks, however, continued the fight, 
driving the enemy in confusion before them, until they reached 
the summit, where the mother of Krishna Raja, seeing the portent, 
exclaimed, “ What! do headless bodies fight ? at which sound 
the trunks fell and were buried in the solid rock by supernatural 
agency. Tipu Sultan, who visited the spot, granted a tajir which 
is now held by the fakir. The heads are buried below the hill, 
and, when an epidemic breaks out, a collection of sugar is made 
from people of all castes and offered over the grave, which has 
never been covered by a proper tomb, as all who attempted to 
erect monuments were warned in a dream to desist Irom their 
attempts.” ^ 

The ancient, history of Krishnagiri is unknown. It springs 
suddenly into importance in the campaigns of Haidar and Tipu, 
though its strategic value was overrated. The Purgam was in 
those days impregnable. Twice the British attempted to storm 
the place and twice they were repulsed. 

The first attempt was made on the night of June 3,1767. 

The walled town at the foot of the rook having for some time 
been occupied without serious opposition, a petard was prepared 
for forcing the gate of the upper fort, but the men who carried 
it, as well as the forlorn hope which preceded them, being all 
killedby showers of detached rocks precipitated from the summit, 
the party returned with the loss of nearly the whole Ghcenadier 
Company which led the enterprise ; and on its failure the seige 
was converted into a blockade, which neutralised what little of 
plan had been preconcerted, by looking up the great body of 
troops in this ineffectual operation.” The hero of the action 
was Captain E. Y. Fitzgerald. In his report on the assault 
Colonel Smith wrote “ in the unsuccessful attack of the rook of 

^ The above s-borj bears a onrionB likeness to an old poem on the fall of 
Somnatb published in the Indian Antigna/ry of June 1879. The Sayyid Patoha 
Dnrga enjoys a tosdik of Bs. 84, and a sum of Es. G9-1-8 is paid annually for the 
^ily beating of the gigantic drum on the top of the Bnrgam, the rumble of 
which resounds through the P9ta at certain hoars of the day. 

* Wilks, Vol. I, p. 810. 
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Krishnagiri, tlie Grenadiers of the 2n.d Eegiment hehaved with OHAP. 
remarkable spirit and firmness. The officer that led them, Captain Kbishnaoiei. 
Eobert Villiers Eitzgerald, distinguished himself greatly, as well 
as Messrs. Godfrey, Bandinel and Fitzgerald. It is but justice in 
me to recommend them to your favour.’^ i Captain Fitzgerald 
was shortly afterwards rewarded for his services with the 
command of the First Battalion of Sepoys.* 

Krishnagiri was again besieged in 1768,and capitulated on May 
2iid. At the end of the First Mysore War Krishnagiri was the 
only stronghold in the Baramaha.1 which Haidar’s forces did not 
recapture. 

Maxwell, in the Third Mysore War, advancing from Ambur, 
occupied KavSri-patnam with the idea of carrying Krishnagiri by 
surprise. The sudden arrival of Tipu’s main aimy thwarted this 
project. The second attempt to storm Krishnagiri was made by 
Maxwell on the night of November 7, 1791. In the course of 
his campaign against Bakir Sahib’s raid, he encamped a few miles 
from Krishnagiri, pretending that he was about to re-ascend the 
pass to R§.ya-k6ta. At 10 p.m. he moved his detachment in 3 
bodies, and carried the lower fort by escalade. This blow was 
followed up so sharply, that the fugitive defenders retreating up 
the drug had barely time to shut and barricade the gate ; and “ so 
close was the pursuit that a standard of the regular troops was 
taken on the very steps of the gateway. The hearers of the lad- 
ders were not so expeditions in their ascent. The garrison began 
to hurl rooks on their assailants, who took cover under protecting 
bonlders. For two hours the stormers tried to fix their ladders 
and mount ; but they were beaten hack, and Col. Maxwell, after 
sustaining a loss of seven officers ^ and sixty-eight men killed and 
wounded, had at length to desist in his efforts. The garrison 
sallied and attacked the retreating British, but met with such a 
warm reception that they quickly returned to the fort. The 
English set fire to the town and withdrew before daylight, and 
soon afterwards rejoined the main army.” * 

On March 19, 1792, the Treaty of Seringapatam was ratified. 

On the 26th idem orders were issued to Captain Alexander Eead 
to “ proceed forthwith with his detachment of two companies 
from Hosflr, and if necessary two companies of the 10th Battalion 
at Bangalore, to Ejrishnagiri and, presenting Tipu’s order for the 
delivery of the place, receive charge of it at the period fixed for 

^ Wilson, Vol. I, p. 201 . ® Now the Cist Pioneers. 

® Among them Lieufc. B. J. Forbes and Lieut. Lamont, both of the '5^4ih High- 
llanders, were killed. {Vide Powibs, p. 289.) Lieot. Forbes shares a monnmeiit 
with his brother \n Westminster Abbey. 

* Wilks 11, p. 228. 
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KaiBHNAGiBi, necessary details to the other posts, for the purpose of delivering 
the orders from Tipu to the Killedars respectively, and taking 
possession of them accordingly, agreeably to the terms of the 
treaty.” Tipu’s orders were “ that the forte and places are to be 
ceded eight days after the orders are presented, that a receipt is to 
be granted for each post, and also for the guns and military stores 
that may be left in it, and that the grain and provisions in each 
place are to be removed or sold on Tipa’s account.’^ 

Acting on these instructions Bead arrived at Krishnagiri on 
April 5, 1792, and sent the Killedar Tipu’s Order, asking him 
when he would march out with his garrison, and requesting him 
to issue orders to the Killedars of Qaganagiri, Tattakkal, Maha- 
raja-gadai and a number of other forts in the BaramahSl to 
evacuate them. The Killedar replied that being only directed 
to deliver up Krishnagiri with all the ordnance and stores in it, 
he would do that whenever the grain and other articles of provi- 
sion on the Hill Fort can be disposed of, but that he must wait 
the answer of a letter he intends writing his master to-day oon- 
oerhiug the other forts, before he can order them to be given up.” 
Bead took an inventory of all the provisions in the Fort, and 
arranged to purchase them for the Company. He sent Lieut. 
Lang, with five companies of the 8th Battalion, to demand the 
surrender of KfiiVSri-patnam, Yirabhadra-Durgam, Pennagaram, 
Dharmapuri and Tenkarai-kottai, and in due course the cession of 
the Baraniahal was completed. 

Cfarrisona. Under the arrangements made in 1792 for garrisoning 

the Ceded Districts, the 15th Madras Battalion ^ was stationed at 
Krishnagiri under the command of Captain Read. Under Lord 
Clive’s redistribution of troops in November 1799, Krishnagiri 
became the Military Head-quarters of the Baramah&l. It was 
probably abandoned as a Military Station shortly after 1832. 

The glamour of military service still clings to the town. The 
Old Peta, as becomes a quondam garrison town, contains a large 
proportion of Muhammadans, many of them sepoys and descend- 
ants of sepoys. There are also a number of Maratha families 
with like traditions. 


^The loth Madras Battalion in 1796 became the 2nd Battalion 4th 
Eegiment Madras ISTative Infantry. In 1824 it was called the 16th Beginient 
Madras Native Infautry, and in 1903 it became the 76th Carnatic Infantry. It 
was formed in 1776 hy Captain John Davis, and is still called “ Davis-ki-paltan.” 
The f oUowiug extract from the “ Record of the XVth Regiment M.I.” has been 
kindly supplied by the Adjutant of the 76th Carnatio Infantry : — “ In 1783 
Captain Davis being appointed QuarbermastsT-General of the army, the Command 
of the I5th was g^yen to Captain Alexander Read, and the Corps was statiQnsd 
at Amboor*** 
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An interesting link with the past is preserved in a medal of CHAP, xv, 
Louis XVI in the possession of Mir Muhammad Habiballa Sahib^ b:eisb^&iki. 
Ehan Bahadur, a distinguished gentleman of ELrishnagiri and OhuiamAlu 
Mittadar of Bevuhalli. In 1781 his grandfather, Mir Ghulam 
Ali Miriam, who, from the latter name, appears to have been 
employed in the phantom admiralty established by Tipu, accom- 
panied Muhammad Usman on an embassy to the Court of 
Louis XVI. The embassy, which went by the Mauritius, the 
Transvaal and Cape of Good Hope, must have started some time 
in 17S0. According to Mir Qhulam’s account, he was 17 years 
of age when he loft India and 105 when he died. The latter date 
being certain, his birth would have taken place in 1763 according 
to the former, and in 1758 according to the latter computation. 

It is improbable that a youth of 17 would be sent as an ambas- 
sador, and the latter date is therefore the more probable. The 
embassy remained for a year at Paris, being received with due 
honour, but departed without eflfeoting Haidar’s object. Mir 
Ghulam, as a memento of bis visit, received from the ill-fated 
king a handsome medal, about three inches in diameter and one- 
eighth of an inch thick. On one side is the king’s head, looking 
to the right, a full-bottomed wig not detracting from the nobility 
of feature and bearing which the sculptor has well rendered. The 
throat is open, and drapery is gracefully arranged round the bust 
after the antique. The inscription is Ludovious XVI. Franc, 
et Nav. Eex” and under the bust the artist’s name ‘‘Du Vivier 
F ” (eoit.). On the reverse is the head of Marie Antoinette looking 
to the left. The hair is not dressed so high as in the Dn Barri 
style, and is evidently supported on rolls in the front, while the 
back is arranged in short curls and tied with a riband, two loops 
of pearls hanging at the side. The neck is bare and ornamented 
with two strings of pearls. The bodice appears to be ornamented 
with lace and precious stones and on the shoulders, drawn to the 
back, is a mantle marked with Fleurs-de-lys. The artist has not 
been so successful with the queen as with the king, the 
curvature of the forehead in profile, exactly matching that of the 
nose, being overdone. If she had the Austrian full lip, the 
sculptor has reduced it. The inscription is Mar. Anton. Austr 
Franoiae et Navarr. Eegina” and underneath “ Du Vivier 1781. 

Mir Ghulam did not forfeit the oonfidenco of his employers 
on his return from Prance, as Tipn employed him, and Colonel 
Haslewood, writing to the old veteran from Ootaoamund in 1836, 
reminds him that 45 years before he had met him with Captain 
Doveton and Lieutenant Price in attendance on Tipu’a sons, then 
our hostages. When Tipu was overthrown in 1799, Mir Ghulam, 
whose office as Miriam was abolished, was admitted to a pension 
12 
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of Es. 52, wHoh Ilo drew up to 1816, when he was appointed to 
be District Munsii of Krishnagiri, a post which, except when 
temporarily transferred to Eariir, he held up to 1854, when he 
retired on a pension of Es. 150 per mensem, which ho drew up 
to 1863. His age when pensioned must have boon 96 or there- 
abouts.” 

Qhtd^m Ali was known to Major Sevan, ^ who describes him as 
an intelligent Mnsalman . . . free from the bigotry of his sect, 
poasessii^ general information, and most agreeable and lively in 
conversation. He also spoke the French language tolerably. His 
hawks often afforded me pastime in pursuit of teal, snipe, part- 
ridge, quail and other small birds.” 

Ool. Welsh visited Erishnagiri in 1809, and described ^ it as 
‘‘a very strong hill-fort, dismantled and abandoned, in conse- 
quence of a most melancholy accident which happened somo years 
back, Oaptain Harry Smith, who commanded, and many of the 
garrison, being destroyed at mid-day by the blowing up of tho 
magazine, when opened to air some powder. It also blow away 
considerable parts of the fortification, which have never since been 
repaired. This had, in happier times, been the seat of the Col- 
lector, and most of the gentlemen in the Baramahal. Tho house 
of Colonel Graham, the last Collector, was still standing, but 
abandoned, as were all the other buildings in this beautiful and 
once flourishing spot”. 

Maharaja-gadai is a small village, situated at the foot of tho 
hill of that name, at the apex of a triangle formed by tho roads 
to Krishnagiri (7 miles) and Kandi-kuppam (7 miles). It com- 
mands the entrance of the Pass from the Baramahal to Kuppam 
in the Eangxmdi Zamindari. 

Mal^aja-gadai derives its interest from tho stately mountain 
which rises north-east of the present village to a height of 3,383'. 
The name ** Maharajahs Hill ia said to refer to Sivaji, who is 
credited with the construction of the fortifications which crown it. 
Its older name Angana-malai, which still survives, is derived from 
the goddess AngalarNaohi-amman, the presiding deity of the Old 
Beta. The path to the summit runs east of the village. After a 
rise of about 300 , it leads to a great level platform of rook, the 
site of the Old Beta. This Beta was guarded by hills to the 
east and south, and by the Durgam itself on the north. Traces of 
the B@ta wall are still to be seen, and the site is covered with 
tamarind trees. The grove of AngSlla-Naohi-amman, the epony- 
mous deity, lies to the east of the Beta site. 


^ Thirty Tears in India I, p. 78. 

» MItitary BminisceheeSf Vol. I, p. 305. 
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The ascent to the Dttrgam is steep, and fop the last 200 yards 
or so lies across a smooth, almost polished glacis of naked gneiss. 
There is a double line of fortification; the lower is built of 
nnwronght stone, surmounted with a grit rampart, like that of an 
ordinary village fort. The natural hollows are bunded with 
masonry for water storage, but there are no buildings. 

Within the second rampart are two eminences. The southern 
of these is crowned by a plain brick rectangular shrine sacred to 
Venkataramana. Hard by is a mosque of uncommon and rather 
elegant design. North of this a few round-topped tombstones 
mark a Muhammadan burial ground. The inner rampart is much 
better work than the outer rampart, being built of trimmed blocks 
fitted together without the help of mud or mortar. Below one 
of the bastions is a very fine bas-reliof of Hanuman, about 8' in 
height, one of the best pieces of carving in the District. On the 
Mahal or Palace Hill, as it is called, are two round towers and 
four rectangular buildings of good masonry, but roofless. 

The northern eminence is higher than the southern, but is of 
less interest. On the highest point is the Jendd-^imdu^ or flagstaff 
mound, which commands a superb view of the surrounding country. 
Close by is a neat briok structure of two compartments, one, it is 
said, for the storage of ghee and the other for oil ; each com- 
partment is covered by a barrel roof. Several stone cannon balls 
have been found in the vicinity, the smallest being between a 
billiard-ball and a tennis-ball in size. 

The main entrance to tho fort was to the north of this 
ominonce, and is now inaccessible. Below it is a flat ledge of rook 
still called Angadi-parai or ‘‘Bazaar rook,” where presumably in 
times of peace the villagers retailed provisions to the garrison.^ 

The country to the north and east of Maharaja-gadai was 
once well populated, but the anarchy of the eighteenth century 
converted it into a desert. The Old Psta^'was already deserted 
at the time of the Paitnmsh (Fasli 1212 — 1802-3). The Gfreat 
Famine of 1878 completed the growing desolation. A few 
scattered plots of cultivated land still struggle for existence, but 
most of the country side is shrouded in scrub jungle, and an 
occasional grindstono, or a few patches of broken pottery, are the 
only tokens of departed prosperity. 

Topographically the hill of Mahaxaja-gadai is part of the 
Kangundi Zamindari, in the history of which it plays a prominent 
part. According to tradition Kambi Nayudu, son of a petty 

^ Of. the '‘Shandies’* at Vlrabhadra-Dnrgam, Jagadovi-Durgam, etc. 

* See “ A Concise History of the Jagheera and Faliema in the District of North 
A rvot, printed in the North Aroot OoUeotor’a oflSce 180i»-G5. Of, Manual of 
North Arcot Dietrict, Vol. 11, p. 867, sq. 
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ohieftain ■wlio lived on the banks of the Kistna, left his home in 
Maioh of adventure and settled at Angana-malai. Kambi N&yndn 
IS l»ve reigned 66 years, and to have extended his sway 

over Badi-kota, Mallappftdi and the Javftdi Hills. In the reign 

« •XT Mnmmudi Ohinna Virappa N&yudn, the 

Venfcatapatti Baja (apparently Venkata 1-1586-1614) 
pamed through hw domain, en route for the plains, and the Poligar 
ngniahed himself by onrbing an unruly elephant in the 
^wenoe of the R&ja. Pox this the IKaja confirmed him in his 
Baimyam, and granted him a white umbreUa. Shortly after this 
Tir war with JagadSva !Baya, who wrested from 

V Angana-malai, and other plaoes. These events 

pro a y ok place towards the olose of the sixteenth century. 

4 is a small mitta village at the 
foot of the Palatedu Ghat, on the road from Palakodu to Baya-kota, 

ViWT Baya-kota and 9 from PalakSdu. It is a village of 
very dttle nnpo^ce, except as a halting place on the Ghat Road. 
* 1 . 4 . i MahSndra-mangalam is probably connected with 

a 0 MshSndradhiiaia, the Nolamba sovereign who is so inti- 
mate^ associated widi Adaman-kSttai and Dharmapuri.^ The 
^try iomd suffered acutely in the Mysore Wars, and Bead, 
^tmg m 1794, says “ of all the districts in the Northern Division, 
vi * ^ ^ nnoultivated state as the tract in the 

vicing of Vixabhadta-Durgam called Mahgndra-mangalam, extend- 

of Eaya-fc5ta,” 

md he attributes Its depopulation to “the devastation of the 

imdatti oomposmg the garrison of Vlrabhadra-Durgam dnring 

5 u perhaps necessity reduced them,” and the 

ens msepteable from the marohes of armies and detach- 
, 0 hi^ wad leading to Ps,latodu Pass riuiniiLg throngh. it/ ’ * 

a email village of little over 1,000 inhabitants, 

M ^™^g®-Timppattto road with the Trunk 
hol^i head-quarters of a small 

S rH 

6 ^792, th. d.y rfto h, anivri .t Eridm,^, Bel deKribe. 

‘ Vide pp. 186 and 201. ~~ " 

P. »>7. 
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Mailappadi as ** a small district in the Baramah&l helongiiig to the 
Oamatio, which being separated from it by a tract of a few miles, 
all interoonrse with it was cat off, and it was with difiicalty kept 
ap and always at the ha 2 ard of the people^s lives employed in it, 
for they were often seized and treated as spies/’ i 

The Peta lies west of the hill, between it and the road, and 
was at one time extensive. The alignment of the P§ta wall is 
traceable ; the now railway passes through a breach in it. There 
are two temples worth note, one to EamaswgLmi and one to Krishna- 
swami. 

The hill itself is a narrow ridge, presenting an almost sheer 
declivity on the west, or Psta, side. At one time it is said to have 
been accessible from the Peta, but the way up has long since been 
destroyed. The ascent is now made from ■^e north, and is diflScult, 
owing to prickly-pear and boulders. On the northern shoulder is 
a group of loose rooks of enormous size, under which is a series of 
oaves.” The ridge is here fringed with an overhanging rampart 
of large unhewn blocks of stone. Passing southwards along the 
ridge, the path loads to a gateway, flanked on the right by the 
cliff, and on the left by a bastion of neatly squared stones without 
mortar ; thence, skirting the northern crest, the path leads to the 
Fort proper. Passing through the gateway the path emerges on 
a level sward. The hill-top here is artificially levelled, and it is 
clear from the remains of buildings and pottery, and a deep well, 
that it was used as a residence. 

Mattdr is a fadod village, situated at the intersection of the 
Trunk Eoads from Bangalore to Ouddalore and from Madras to 
Calicut, 7 miles from Samalpatti Eailway Station, and 17 miles from 
Krishnagiri, In the days of Haidar it was a halting place ^ on 
the journey from the Coromandel to Mysore, but the EaiJway, and 
an evil reputation for malaria and cholera, have destroyed its 
prosperity. Under Read it was a Taluk Easba. 

* Naga-malai, a hill fort, lies half-way between Jagadevi and 
Mailappadi. The ascent from the east is gradual. The western 
cliff is precipitous. The ramparts are strongly built and in good 
preservation. It is said to have been one of the “ twelve palaces” 
of the BSiramabaL 

Rayarkota is a village of 3 ,520 inhabitants, situated on the 
edge of the B§,laghat plateau, at the junction of the Ghat Roads 
leading from Krishnagiri (17 miles), and from Palakodu (16 miles), 
to HosUr (21 miles), and to Kela-mangalam (15 miles). Thus, 


1 Extract from Baramahal Records ^ Section XXI, Mis. Vol. 1, 1791-98, 

8 Vide Vol. I, pp. 298-7 and of. ^eseoirs qf the Late War in Asia, p. 41 and 
Welsh, ReminisooTices, Vol. II, p. 186. 
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OHAP. XV, apart from the great natural strength of the fortress which 
Bata-kota. dominates the village, its strategic importance is immense. 

Eaya-k5ta has had an interesting past, and teems with historical re- 
miniscences. Its scanty lithio records connect it with the Banas, the 
Oholas and the Hoysalas. Tradition makes it a capital of Jagadeva 
Esiya’s family, and traces the name, “ Eaya’s Fort,” to him. Its 
command of the Palakodu Pass brought it into prominence in the 
wars of Haidar and Tipu, and led to its'oapture in 1791 by Major 
Q-owdie, and its retention by the British in the treaty of the fol- 
lowing year, and explains its inclusion in the Baramahal, though 
geographically it is part of the Balaghat. Under Bead it became 
^e head-quajters of a Garrison and of a Taluk. The Taluk was 
abolished in Easli 1206 (1796-7), but the Garrison continued till 
relieved by the Police in 1861. Even after the withdrawal of the 
Garrison, Ea.ya-k6ta was a favourite place of residence for military 
pensioners, but it was hard hit at the time of the Famine and most 
of the pensioners then migrated. Kaya-kota is associated with 
many interesting names, among them, Lieut.-Genl. Sir John 
Doveton, g.c.b. (see p. 183), Ool. John Davis, who formed the Eegi- 
ment now known as the 75th Carnatic Infantry, Ool. Thomas 
Leighton, Lieut.-Ool. E. M. Strange, Major Sevan, the Abbe 
Dubois and Major John Glover. 

T-he Petm. The present Peta lies mostly north of the Erishnagiri road, 

from which a narrow old-fashioned bazaar street leads straight to 
the gate of the Lower Fort. 

The Peta extended eastwards as far as a Vignesvara temple, 

. situated near the point where the main pathway up the Durgam 
branches from the Trunk Eoad. Near by is the Para (or guard) 
well, an old and strongly revetted structure. The tract between 
the Para, well and the present village was occupied, before the 
Famine, by a large settlement of military pensioners. 

To the north-west of the Lower Fort is a large square step- 
well, called the Duhash Kinaru, hewn from the solid rook, it is 
said, by one Nagoji Bao, dubash under Ool. Doveton. The well 
is exceptionally deep, and is strongly revetted on all sides. 

About half a mile from the village, on the Hosur Eoad, is a 
beautiful Idga and tomb, built by Major J. 0. Glover of the 
Madras Veterans, in memory of a Muhammadan lady he 
married. John Oamphell^ Glover and Philip Dugald Glover 
were Infantry Cadets in 1819, and became Lieutenants in 1820. 
John became Captain in 1830, and Philip in 1883. Philip 
was commanding at Eaya-kota in 1846. In the Second 
Burmese War of 1852, John Glover had his arm and part of 


1 Vide Mr. J, J. Cotton, Tomle, p. 290. 
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his shoalder torn off hj a cannon shot. The wound was so CUAP. XV. 
disfiguring that he shunned society, and retired as Pay-master at biya-koia. 
Eaya-k5ta. After the death of his consort, he went to live at 
Panchapalli, and afterwards near the banyan tree at J etkSri. He 
died in August, 1876, and was buried at Mattigiri. Many stories 
are still told of the crippled veteran, who was supposed to be 
gifted with clairvoyance.^ While at Jekkeri he used to feed the 
wild birds with five holagams of grain every evening. 

Close to the Idga is a deep circular well, drilled and blasted, 
it is said, by Col. John Doveton with his own hand. Hard by is 
a plot of ground known as Doveton’s Garden. Doveton was 
entrusted with the care of Tipu^s sons as hostages after the peace 
of 1792, and on the eve of the War of 1799 he was sent as an 
envoy to conduct the critical negotiations between Lord Morning- 
ton and Tipu. He commanded the Garrison at Eaya-kota shortly 
after the fall of Seringapatain. He was afterwards knighted, 
and in 1826 became Command er-in-Ohief of Madras. He died at 
Madras in 1847. ^ 

East of the village at the side of the Hrishnagiri road is the 
cemetery, which contains several monuments of interest. The 
earliest is dated November 12, 1795, and is in memory of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Erancis Heaser, aged five years. Jacob Cassivelaun 
Fanoourt, Surgeon, died at Raya-k5ta on April 5, 1800, but his 
tomb is not to be traced. Of Colonel E. M. Strange, who died 
at Ra.ya-k5ta on November 29, 1811, Welsh writes : — 

“If there over was a pare heart in wrotohed sinful man, Bob Strange 
possessed it. Ho was very (ibsteniious ; an early i-iser and groat walker j ho 
required no oonvoyanoe on a journey ; night or day was ijorfeotly the samo to 
him ; and ho would choorfully walk 20 or 30 miles to breakfast iu a morning, 
and return the same ni^ht, as a matter of course. His mild and gentle manners 
Xjartioiilarly ondoarod him to tho natives ; and when walking out, he always 
carried somo money and little scraps in his pocket, to give the children he was 
sure to meet with in his perambulations. Still he was not a soldier ; ho could 
not drill ; and a smart dress was his abomination ; but he was of moro oonse- 
quoiioe, in my ostimation, thaii 1,000 soldiors, raising tho European obaraotor 
wherever he went, and compelling the natives to love their usurping rulers** ” 

The Lower Fort lies north of the P§ta, between it and the Lower Fert, 
hill. Traces of ramparts and bastions still exist on the south-west 
and north. A second line of ramparts skirted the foot of the 
Dargam, to guard it from attack shonld the Lower Fort he 


^ The Village Munsif of Baya-kota, Kazi Qniar Khau Bahob, is an authority on 
tho local traditions of tho plaoo- His grandfather, Kazi Ibrahim Khan, was 
Killedar of Kav6ripuram under Tipu, and oamo to Baya-kota after the cession. 
Ho served there as Kazi of the Garrison, as did also his son, Kazi ITussain 
Mian Baheb. 

2 Vide Mr. J. J. Cotton, Tombs, p. 6*1. 

** Welsh, Tdilitary Reminisoences, Vol. I, p. 306. 
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XJHAP. XV. captured ; one of its bastions is still called “ Salabat Khan’s 

RiTA-KOTA. Battery in honour it is said, of one of Tipu^s Killedars. It was 
in the Lower Fort that the British Garrison was cantoned, and 
some of the old buildings are still standing, one block being used 
for the Local Fund School, and another for a Police Office ; the 
former, it is said, was the garrison hospital, and the latter a 
guard-room. Just inside each gateway is a brick and mortar 
shelter for the sentry, of the type familiar in most places where 
a garrison has been quartered. Within the gateway at the end 
of the bazaar street is a pair of stocks, and to the left of it, partly 
covering the bastion adjoining, a small bungalow and compoxmd 
are still pointed out as having been formerly tenanted by Major 
John GHover, the sites of whose stables, kitchen and kennels are 
not yet forgotten. Traces of the foundations of former buildings 
are abundant. 

Thirgam, The Durgam is most easily ascended by a path, which 

branches from the Krishnagiri Eoad, and winds with gentle 
gradients up the eastern face of the rook. Not far from the foot, 
this tract is spanned hy an arched gateway, whioh bears every 
mark of British construction. Hard by is a natural cave, from 
whioh a subterranean passage is said to lead right up into the 
fort. Beyond the gate the path is protected by a stone rampart. 
The track leads past two buildings, known as the Btavildar’s and 
Suhedar’s Bungalows ; then, after descending slightly, rounds the 
shoulder of the lull, passing two buildings, which, though roofless, 
axe in wonderfully good preservation, and a barrel-roofed struc- 
ture, whioh was posaihly a magazine. The topmost peak is 3,229' 
above sea level, and 781' above the village. There are remains 
of several other buildings on the summit,’ and the jonai^y 
each with its legend. 

Dykes records ® an amusing tradition of Esiya-kota, illustrat- 
ing also the faith whioh the old levies badf in Jan Kumpani. 
“At Salem he says, writing in 1850, “there are a few old 
veterans and at Eayacottah some fifty sepoys from one of the 
regiments stationed at Bangalore. Guard is kept from sunrise to 
sunset on the lone rook that towers some thousand feet above the 
broken ground around its base ; but with the twilight the heavy 
gates are closed and looked, and the red coated sepoys are to be 
seen hastening down the winding path that leads from the 

^ Among: theae bnildings were several piles of oaimon shot which at the time 
of the famine were “ sold in a fit of economy at a ridiculonBly low price to a 
Bangalore contractor ’’who “ made them into mamatties and pick axes, which 
Government purchased for famine works, and then sensibly became insolyent 
without paying for the raw materials ” S.D.M., Vol. II, p, 261. 

* Dykcfi, p. 847. 
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'battloment-orowned precipice to their humble cottages below. CHAP.XV'. 
They say that there is a subterraneous passage near the massive EIta-kota. 
gateway ; and a story is told of the place, that may be given here 
as strongly illustrating one of the great holds which the British 
Government possesses on the fidelity of the Native Army. Down 
this mysterious chasm some five or six adventurous sepoys had 
Once rashly wandered in search of treasures said to be hidden 
there. They never came back, and their troubled spirits were 
nightly heard wailing around the rook. In those days the castle 
was guarded at all hours ; and each night, as the clock struck 
twelve, the sentry at the gate heard a wild and unearthly voice, 
asking three times over ‘ Where is my family ? ’ The boldest of 
the garrison were afraid, and three successive nights none durst 
answer ; but at last one more courageous than the rest, when the 
sad question was once more put, ^ where is my family P ’ loudly 
replied ‘ In Bay a Vellore, in £aya Vellore, drawing a pension, 
drawing a pension ’ ; and then, say the sepoys, the ghosts went 
down to their long home, glad, and for ever,^’ 

The Durgam is also accessible on the west by a foot-path that 
leads from the Lower Fort. Near this path, and connected by a 
cross path with the eastern track above described, is the cave of 
Durvasa Bishi, On a rook half-way down the hill are the marks 
of the Eishi’s feet. Durvasa Eishi is supposed to have established 
himself on the hills in the Krita-yuga, and he is believed to be 
still making ta^as^ for these Eishis aro long lived. 

On a rook in the fort is a Kanarese inscription dated the 4th Bistory. 
year of Mahavali-Banarasa.^ This is a title adopted indisorimin- 
atoly by almost aU the Bana kings, a praotioo which makes it 
impossible to decide exactly to which king it belongs. It may 
safely be said, however, that Eaya-kota was temporarily held by the 
Banas of Vanapurain, tho Guardians of the Ghats, who were 
feudatory to tho Ganga-Pallavas in tho ninth century A.D.^ 

A Tamil inscription ® in the Lakshmi Narayana Temple, dated 
1260 A.D., shows that Eaya-kota formed part of tho dominions 
of the Hoysala Vira-Eamanatha. 

There is no record of the palmy days of the Vijayanagar 
Dynasties, for under them Eaya-kota ceased to command a fron- 
tier ; but in tho stormy times that followed, it served to link the 
Baramahal with the Ohennapatna Jaghir of Jagadeva Eaya, and 
it is said to have remained the capital of his dynasty for at least 
three generations.^ Buchanan relates that it was taken from his 
descendants by a Mar&tba, apparently Itibal Bao of Eatnagiri,® 


1 G.B. No. 2 of 1900. ® G.E. IfOO, p. 32. « G,E. No. 4 of 1900. 

* Vide p. 169. ® Vido p. 166. 
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CHAP, XV. and from lum again bj the Mysore B&jas (probably Kantirava- 

BI ya-kq ta. Narasa-E&ja in about 1662 or earlier),^ and under Mysore rule it 
seems to have continued, till its capture by Major Gowdie. 

The Btormiug of Raya«tota was one of the most notable events 
of the short campaign for the reduction of the country south of 
Eanplore in the middle of 1791. In July, 1791, Lord Oorn- 
wallis moved his army from Bangalore to reduce the country to 
the south. The advanced Brigade, under Major Gowdie, marched 
on July 19 on Baya-kota, which at the time was garrisoned by 
800 men. He forced the lower works before daylight on the 20th 
by blowing open a gate,* and hoped to carry the rook by entering 
with the fugitives ; he succeeded in carrying several successive gates, 
but found it imprudent to attempt the summit. He had been 
instructed to withdraw in the event of not completely succeeding 
in his first enterprise ; but, perceiving a probability of ultimate 
suooess, be ventured so far to deviate from his orders as to hold 
his ground on an intermediate line of works about half way up the 
hill, and the place capitulated on the appearance of the Army 
(July 22). The fort was not dismantled on its capture, but was 
garrisoned by a detachment of the 7th Madras Battalion. 

Under Lord Ohve^s scheme, in 1799, B3.ya^kota was selected as 
head-quarters of a garrison to watch the frontier and guard the 
Ghsts, and it had a Colonel as Commandant. It was also an 
Ordnance ’ Station. Early in the second decade of the nineteenth 
century it was occupied by a company of the 1st Battalion, 14th 
Eegimont, under the command of Ensign (afterwards Major) 
Henry Bevan.* In 1819 it was garrisoned by a detachment of 
the 4th Bindigul Native Veteran Battalion with a Captain as 
Commandant, and apparently continued, with two exceptions, in 
the oconpation of Native Veteran Detachments till 1861, when it 
was joined to the Bangalore Command, and garrisoned by f of a 
Company from Bangalore. In 1857 the Native Veterans^resumed 
charge, and continued there till relieved by the Police in 1861. 

^ere are several famiHes * of ryots at BSya-kota who still 
consider it a point of honour to have at least one member of the 
family serving in the Indian Army, and the older inhabitants still 


Vide Vol. I, p. 71 . 

* The stokers were led by Captain Oliver of the 13th Madras Battalion • 
Lient. Alexander Oree of the Madras Engineers was killed in the assault See 
Wilks, Vol. II, p. 224, and Wilson, Vol. p. 210. 

\Bevan*8 TMrty Tears, p. 63. See below p. 187. 

* Among them a number of families of Jetti caste from Mysore, who call 

themselTes “ Doraival.” It is said they numbered 100 houses, but now they are 
reduced to about 10. They now call themselves Naiks. ^ 
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preserve a memory of the days when “ Davis’ Eegiment ” ^ and 
Baillios’ Regiment ” wore quartered there. 

Kaya*kota was visited by Colonel Welsh in 1809, who thus 
describes it ® : — 

“ Winding through a steep and difficult Pass, occasionally very rugged, -we 
rouohod Oolouel Strange's house, who was in command of the station. This was 
the best place 1 had seen for many months, an immense rook, exceedingly well 
fortified, rearing its crest above the surrounding mountains, and assuming 
different forms in every different direction. In the hands of an English garrison 
it might bo pronounced strong, but it appeared to me not remarkably so, in ji 
coniinon point of view, as there are roads np on both sides, one of which is fit for 
wheeled caiTiages. It was well found in aU sorts of military stores, and had 
ordnance, from six to twenty-four pounders, in abundance. There are three 
reservoirs of water on the summit, one of which has never been fathomed ; two 
huugalows, guard-rooms, barracks, and magazines ; and the climate is really 
(lolightful. 

** Colonel Strange' shouae, below, was a capital one, built by Colonel Doveton, 
a former Commandant, and sold to Government, for four thousand pagodas. 
There were several other bungalows also below, in which the gentlemen of the 
garrison resided. The Colonel had a capital garden, about a mile and a half 
outside, in which were apples, peaches, oranges, and every fruit common to the 
country.*’ 

An inteiesting account of ]ife at Raya-kota is given by Major 
H. Bevan who, as already stated, spent a year there as Command- 
ant in the second decade of last century ® : — 

** 1 had shooting of every description in its vicinity, as there was hardly a 
spot from fifteen to twenty -five miles round that I did not explore. In the hot 
woatilier, whou most of the tanks and streams are dried np in the jungle,! used 
to shoot hog and deer, at those springs which retained some moisture, by lying 
in wait behind a small soroon daring mbouliglit nights, for the animals as they 
oamo to drink. 

“ One oiroumstaiioo connected with this sporting will probably be novel to 
English readers, and will certainljp be usefnl as a hint to those who practice 
fowling by night in India. 1 tried the experiment of fastening a fire-fly on the 
sight of my gun, and found it of the greatest value in directing my eye along 
the haiTol and enabling mo to cover my object correctly. 

“ Should the piece of water he extensive, I had previously some lines with 
feathers stitched to them, os used for shooting antelope, and placed round such 
parts of the tank as I could not command with my gun. At evening in this 
innnnov, I have shot poa and jungle fowl, and at times a hare, which requires 
water when no dow falls. Mr. H. and myself have frequently bagged forty and 
lifty brace of snipo, and occasionally hare, fiorikin, duck, or partridge, during a 
(lay’s shooting in the BoiTahmal. The gi’oat variety of the dnok tribe during 
tho Reason in India is truly wonderful. I have enumerated fifteen different 
species of them, soino of which possossed the most heantifni plumage. The 
numbers of quail afforded good sport, as they ni-e to be met with close to 
Ryaoottah in abundance. There aro three varieties of this bird, the large gi-ey 
quail, liko those of Europe, tho bush or red-legged and the smallest, commonly 
OJilled tho button-quail . 

1 Davis-ki-Paltan is still the sepoy’s name for the 76th Carnatic Infantry 
and Baillio-ki-Paltan for the fiith Vioncors. (Vide p. 176). 

* Military Bemiwiacence, Vol. 1, p. 306. 

® Thirty Tears in InAia^ Vol. I, p. 04. 
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QHAF. XV. “ HaTing heard of some elephants that made their appearanoo in the noigh- 
SXya-eOta. bonrhood of Byaoottah, and had committed great havoo among the gardens and 
— . frightened the natives, 1 went in pursuit, and overtook one after a chase of 
twelve miles, but he made off on the first shot, at such a rate as to baffle all 
hopes of coming up with him again. Night closed in before we could return, 
and we were obliged to sleep in a smajl village near Krishnagiri from which 
we obtained some pillan, rice, etc., from my friend Qolauin Ally . The foxes 
we met at Eyacottah were strong, affording excellent sport. Fourteen brushes 
were the fruit of the first week’s hunting, and fifteen of the second.** 

Tattazkal- Tattakkal-Durgam (height 2,029'), is an interesting hill- 
URQAM. 2 miles south-east hy east of Vslampatti, on the Ka^veri- 

patnam-Kakankarai Road. It is ascended on the north-east side 
from Ghittahalli, a hamlet of Kattagaram. At the foot, close to 
the road, is the site of the old P§ta, portly covered with a large 
grove of tamarind trees, and choked with priokly-pear. 

The Port is in better preservation than ,^ny other in the 
Baramahal (except perhaps KriBlmagiri), and the masonry work 
is of high quality. The first gate is on the hrow of a steep slope 
and is flanked hy semi-circular bastions. There is a legend that 
the foundations of one of these bastions showed signs of giving 
way, and- to secure it a maiden was sacrificed ; a brick structure at 
the toe of the western bastion is still pointed out as her grave, and 
puja is done there. The second gate is arched. The summit is 
protected on almost all sides by precipices, and is encircled by 
ramparts of heavy stone, well pointed, and securely set in the 
living rook. The Fort is well supplied with water by numerous 
jonais^ and it contains many substantial buildings, one of which, 
traditionally called the Kaoheri, was apparently at one time a 
two-storied building. There is another strong gate on the south 
side, below which is a gigantic bas-relief of Hannman, similar 
to that at Maharaja-gadai. This southern gate commands the 
approach from the village of Tattakkal, a Vsdar settlement, lying 
nearly 2 miles south-west of the Durgam. 

VIBABHADBA 'V^hhadra Durgam^ (also called Itti-Kal-Durgam) , lies to- 
Durgam, w-ards the south of the cluster of hills which jut out from tho 
Mysore plateau into the Baramahal, between the Palakodu Pass 
and the Pennaiyar. It was the head-quarters of a Taluk in the 
days of Tipn, and was retained as snob under Captain Bead, 
forming part of Captain Graham’s Division, It was garrisoned 
hy detachments of the 4th Battalion (Baillie-ki-Paltan, 64th 
Pioneers) from 1792 to 1798 (See Vol. I, p. 87). The Taluk was 
abolished in January 1802. 

The hill can be ascended with ease from Bikkampalli, a village 
close to the Palakodu Paya-kota road. The path leads through 

^ A sketoh of Vlrabhafira UTu^am appears in Vol. Ill of Daniell’s Otiental 
Sesnery, It is also mentioned as an important strategic stronghold in Supple* 
mentBiry Desipatehes of the Duke cf Wellington^ edited by his son, 1868, VoL I, 
pp. 66-67. 
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thiok priokly-pear jungle for a mile or so, between two hills CHAP. XT. 

north of the village, to a gate which apparently guarded access to VIbabhadea 

the Peta. Beyond this gate the valley opens out, and there are 

some patches of cultivation and a Fakir’s tomb. A mile beyond, 

the path, which is roughly paved, ascends to a level maxMn^ still 

called the Sandai P^ttai or Market Town, situated north-west of 

the Durgam. A little farther is the old village site, marked by a 

tamarind tope, and now under cultivation. Hard by is the temple 

of OhendrSLya-swami (Vishnu), which still enjoys a 

allowance of Es. 145 and an annual festival. 

Prom the temple the path turns towards the hill, and leads 
through seven lines of fortification to the main stronghold. The 
summit of the hill (3,088' above sea level) is uneven, and 
traces of fortification run all round it, following the irregularities 
of the ground. Tho citadel, which crowns the western-most 
peak, is protected by two more ramparts and a steep smooth 
glacis of rook. Within it are a bungalow and a powder magazine. 

Close to it is the Bama-Lakshmi J onai, a narrow cleft of unusual 
length and depth. Legend, with its usual disregard for chronology, 
makes Jagad§va Eaya a tributary of Tipu, and relates how, on 
Tipu’s defeat by the British, Jagadeva Eaya threw himself and 
his jewels into tiie ^mai and drowned himself, 

DHABMAPUEI TALUE. 

Tho Taluk of Dharmapuri lies iu tho south-wost oornor of tho DnAUMAPURi 
Baramahal, and covers an area of 941 square miles, being the 
Bocond largest Taluk in the District. It is bounded on the north 
by tho Taluks of Hosur and Krishnagiri, on the oast by that of 
IJttankarai. It is separated on tho south from Omalur Taluk 
by tho Topp^ Eivor, aud from the Bhavani Taluk of Coimbatore 
by tho EhiVeri. The Kav^ri also forms the western boundary, 
whoro it abuts on KollegaL The greatest length, both from 
north to south, and from east to west, is 38 miles. 

Tho Taluk is onoiroled by hills, except on the north-east, 
where it opens into the groat plain of the Baramahal. The 
Trunk Eoad, which threads the Passes of Toppur and Palakodu, 
follows tho watershed betwoon tho basins of the KavSri and tho 
Peniiaiyar. Tho Toppur hills strotoh far away to the west, to- 
wards Ponnagaraiu, whero tho line is brokou by the ravine which 
dips to meet tho Kaveri at Hogena-kal. North of Ponnagaram 
riso tho tangled mountains, dominated by the Quttirayau, which 
separate the EAvori from tlio Sanat-kumara-nadi. These hills, 
which form part of the ghats upholding the Mysore Plateau, fall 
away towards the Elaveri into broken ranges and isolated peaks. 

Farther again to the north, hoyond Palakodu, tho chain of hills, of 
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AP. XV, which ES/ya-kota Durgam is the king, towers tip, and more to the 
lesser ranges^ which oltister round Erishnagiri, melt 
— mto the plams east of Mallappadi. To the south-east, and trend-^ 
ing north, is the chain of the Vattala-malai, oulminating in the 
ragged peak of Milkkanlir* 

The richest portion of the Taluk is in the immediate vicinity 
of Dharmapuri, where the drainage from the northern slopes of 
the Vattala-malai assures a supply of irrigation water that rarely 
fails# The streams that flow from the high ground near PSLla- 
kodu towards the Pennaiyar feed chains of small tanks of no 
mean fertility, while the reaches of the Sanat-knmara-nadi, 
above and below Mairanda-halli, water some of the richest gardens 
in the District. 

The western or Pennagaram Division is wider and more 
desolate. The best portion is that traversed by the roads from 
PennS-garam to Dharmapuri and Palak5du, and the country 
moluded in the angle formed by these roads. The west of the 
Taluk is hemmed in by a broad unbroken belt of Reserved Forest, 
fetching from Pikkili to the angle made by the Kav§ri at its 
junction^ with the BhavSm, and Forest Reserves continue with 
but few intervals from this elbow eastward to the Toppur Pass, 
niatory. The early history of the Taluk is mainly concerned with the 

fortunes of TagadUr (the ancient name of Dharmapuri), and the 
Adigaimans who made it their capital, and gave their name to 
Adaman-kotfcai. 


As was the case in Hosnr Taluk, ^ so also in Dharmapuri, the 
western portion of the Taluk which adjoins the KavOri has lapsed 
from its former prosperity, and is now throttled with jungle. A 
^nsiderable area of the hill country north of the Palakodu- 
PennSgaram road, inclnding the Pikkili Hills and the Morappnr 
vaUey,^ was formerly within the Umits of Hosur Taluk, and at the 
time Of cession formed part of the old Alambadi Taluk ® The 

and the maps prepared at 
the Barest Survey show innumerahle deserted village sites. No 
less than 28 patmatsh viUages are entirely covered with Forest 
Eeserves. Such scattered patches of cultivation as survived wore 

TT Pavalandnr, VattuvanahaUi and 

Pikkili. ^ese tarafa were settied in 1906, and the paimaiah 
assessment was substantially reduced. The Settlement Report ^ 
^ves a fau idea of the pitiful conditions under which agrioiUture 
straggles for eastenoe m these villages. 

; See p. 109. « See p. 107. . gee p. 107, note 1. 

"-t - "O. 331, dated 23rd Beoember 1901 id 12 
* B.P. (Eev. Sett.), No. ISO, dated 27th April XOOO. 
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Tho Englisli Inaan Eegister tells a similar story. Under chap. XV. 
Mysore rule large areas of onltivable land, now smothered in DHASMAruRi 
Eeserved Forests, were granted as Inams to Brahmans. For 
instance, in the Biyanfir Eeserve there was an AgrahSuram village,^ 
with nine hamlets, which in the survey of Pasli 1219 (1809-10), 
was found to cover 3,400 acres, inclusive of several Minor Personal 
Inams. The AgrahOram was granted by Dodda Krishna Eaja of 
Mysore (1714-31 A.D.) to one of his ministers, who divided the 
village into 12 vridkis or shares. In 1865, at the Inain Settlement, 
the village is described as in the midst of jungle and inaccessible 
rocks ; the soil is poor, the village thinly populated, the place is 
infested with elephants and tigers. Hence the low state of 
cultivation and the low bertz/^ The Inamdar^s interest was finally 
bought in by Government for a nominal sum, and tho village 
lapsed into Eeserved Forest. 

Many other rent free hereditary shrotriyame^ granted as charity 
to Brahmans for subsistence, sufEered a similar fate.® Sorry 
enough gifts would these patches of jungle be in their present 
condition; yet Dodda Krishna Raja, and other royal patrons 
who preceded him, were not in the habit of insulting tho 
Brahman hierarchy with empty charities, and it is clear that 
landed property in those KavSri-side Forests was at one time 
worth the having. 

The southern belt of jungle which lies between the Dharma- 
puri-Ponnagaram road and the Toppur River presents similar 
features, though the tract, except where it adjoins the Kaveri, is 
less moimtainous, and the surviving villages are more compact. 

The heart of this tract was at one time penetrated by a well made 
road,® which ran due south of Pennagaram, via Morasana-halli, 
towards Donnatiitta-halli and thence to the villages that cluster 
round Solappadi. Up to Morasara-halli this road, tho making 
of which is ascribed to Tipu, is still marked at intervals by tho 
remains of superb avenues, and of the rough stone causeway 
which served as its foundation. Beyond Morasara-halli, however, 
the terrain undulates, and tho rains of a century have in many 
places entirely obliterated the trace. For some distance the road 
followed the line between tho Masakkal and Kalappambadi 
Reserves, and occasional clearings and teiraoings show that tho 
tract was once inhabited. Donnakutta-halli itself is a settlement 
of Vakkiligas, an interesting remnant of a Kanarese population 

^ BCvajOLOr (or BianOr) Agraharam, pp. 792-804 and 1558 of the HostU* English 
Inam Eegister. 

* See the Hosfiir English Inam Eegister pp. 634, 775-0, 798-9, and 806-0. 

* Possibly it was by this route that Tipn’s cavalry escaped from Meclows in 
November, 1790 (vide Yol. I, p. 86). 
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, which, if place-names have any significance, appears at one time 
to have permeated the whole of Dharmapuri Taint and southern 
'Crttantarai as weU. 

The depopulation of the mountainous tract abutting on the 
Kaveri is almost complete. A chain of villages included in the 
tarafB of Ajjana-halli, and Sunohala-nattam follows the Maddala- 
pallam to the Kaveri bants at Nagamarai. Another chain of 
villages marks the course of the Pambar from Indur to Perumba.lai. 
The Penuagaram-Morasana-halli route has recently been linked 
with the Ps.mbar valley by a road passing through Kalappamba^di, 
a road destined, it is hoped, to re-open the tract to through 
traffic,^ 

The Land Eevenue is distributed as follows : — 

Area. 

SQ. MLS. 

Eyotwari (including Minor Inams and Forest) 740*47 

Mitta 182*61 

ShrOtriyam and Inam 20*19 

Total ... 943*17 


Eyotwari oooupation, Fasli 1320 (1910-1911) — 

Extent. Assessment. 
AGUES. 

Wet 11,788 67,602 

Dry ... ... 1,65,171 1,68,963 


As in Erishnagiri, the Mittas are numerous bat small. In 
1883 they irambered 13 ; by 1912 they had split into 25. 


Mitta. 

Pfishkash. | 

Mitta. 

Peshkash. 



ES. 



BS. 

Aohaxa-halli 

... 

460 

Nekknndi 

... 

2,861 

Belaga-puram . . . 


886 

Nnla-halli 


2,498 

Bsvu-haUi 


1,605 

PalU-patti 


300 

Elnmiohana-halli 

... 

1,640 

PanS-koIam 


580 

ErraslgS-balli . . . 


892 

Pangn-nattam ... 


1,619 

Giddana-halLi ... 

... 

174 

Papi-Nayakkan-patti 

... 

1,888 

GoUa-halli 


265 

Pappara-patti ... 


690 

Hanamanta-pnram 


663 

Beddi-halli 


2,480 

EannanUr 

... 

239 

Sagana-baUi 

... 

916 

Eandena-knUl . . . 


673 

Tirumala-Yadi ... 

... 

703 

Knkatamarada-halli 


120 1 

Velam-patti 

. . • 

180 

MaAe-haUi 


222 

VSppala-halli ... 
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Maranda-halli .. 

... 

l,7il7 





Demand, 
FasU 1320 
(1910-1911). 

RS. 

2,27,152 

23,713 

2,668 

2,63,621 


' ^ In some of the villAges of Sanchala-nattam and Nagamarai there was a 
marked falling off in ooonpied area between the year of Settlement (F. 1281 = 
1871-2) and the year preceding Eesettlement (P. 1385 =. 1005-6), 
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The principal tanks in the Taluk are grouped round Dharmapuri Ofl AP. XV, 
Town. The drainage from the Vattalai-malai flows into the tanks Dharmapum 
of Adaman-kottai* {dyakat 262 acres), Mfi.de-mangalam* (336 
acres) and AnnasSigaram* (358 acres), that from the Pikkili Eidge Irrigation, 
into the tanks of Eolagattur * (498 acres) and Sogattur * (815 acres) , 
the overflow from the latter feeding the Eamakka"^ Tank (223 
acres), situated in Maddigona-pfi.laiyam village, immediately to 
the north of Dharmapuri. If history is buried in place-names, 
Dharmapuri must have owed its fertile environment to the 
Ohola Eings, for the tanks at Adaman-kottai, Eolagattfir and 
Ms.de-mangalam ore all called SSla-B&yan-Eri. The lands under 
these six tanks are among the most valuable in the B&ramah3l. It 
is said that the best land under Annasagaram Tank has a sale value 
of Es. 1,090 per acre or more, under EolagattUr of Es. 500 to 
600, and under the others, Es. 400. The surplus water of the six 
tanks flows vid. Exishnapuram Tank (128 acres) and Eambaya- 
nallur to the Pennaiyax. Another fertile comer of the Taluk is on 
the banks of the Sanat-kumSxa-nadi, near MarS.nda-halli and 
Mall3.param. Prom MSxanda-halli anaikat* a channel takes off, 
which, after a course of 3 miles, discharges into the Sangam- 
basavan TalSiV^ {dyakat 352 acres), the surplus drainage of which 
flows in turn into the Jer-Talav,*** (390 acres), in the immediate 
vicinity of Palakodu ; the lands under the last named fetch 
between Es. 700 and Es. 1,000 per acre. The only tank of any 
size in the Ponn&garam Division is that of Eruppalli (105 acres). 

The area under Reserved Forest is 187,552 acres, a larger Forests, 
extent than in any taluk except Hosur. The Eeserves are as 
follows : — 


Number and Name. ^ 

1 

Area. 

Dat.e 

loa 

ToppUr 




9,801 

15- 6-92 

181 

Parigam A and B. 




16,637 

16-11-00 

104 

Foruoibalai 




21,064 

16- 0-01 

103 

Batianayadi 




27,678 

16-12-92 

102 

Beyantlr-malai 



... 

13,812 

16- 1-91 

105 

EalappambAdi 



... 

10,048 

16- 1-94 

97 

Masakkal 




9,827 

31-12-91 

33 

Oddappatti 




18,363 

1- 1-88 

34 

Fennagaram 



... 

12,744 

1-10-87 

3o 

Gnttirayan 




14,682 

1-12-87 

36 

MorappUr 



... 

19,314 

1-12-88 

95 

Kesargoli 



... 

8,132 

1-10-92 

9G 

Pikkili-mal&i 



... 

6,469 

1- 9-92 


id 


• Imperial. 
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The Eeserves named in the first column lie south of the 
Pennagaram-Hogenakal road, along the line of the Toppur Eiver 
and the KftvSri, those in the second column form part of the 
Mslagiri group of Forests. 

The MorappfLr-Hosnr Feeder line runs through the talut the 
stations "within its limits "being Semmana-halli, Dharmapiiri, 
Irulappatti, Palakodu-Dalavay-halli and Marandahalli. The most 
important road is the Trunk Eoad through Eaya-kota, Palakodu, 
Adaman-kottai and Toppur. The road from Dharmapuri to 
"Morappilr boro a heavy traffic before the railway was made, and 
has not yet lost its importance. There is eonsidera'ble traffic along 
the roads which lead to PennSlgaram and Krishnagiri. The Trunk 
Eoad from Dharmapuri viS, Irumattur is rather less impoiijant. 
During the Great Famine a road was constructed from Indur 
down the Palar valley vi^ Eask51patti to Perumbalai. The 
upkeep of this road was a'bandoned almost as soon as it was 
made, but its place is now taken by a new road recently opened 
from Pennagaram to Perumbalai, which will eventually bo connec- 
ted with MSoheri in Omaltir Taluk vifi, Mallikundam. This road, 
when completed, should effect an economic revolution in the 
villages neat which it passes, and should stimulate the fading 
prosperity of Pennagaram itself, by linking it up directly with 
the busy Taluk of OmalfLr. 

Eemains of a road also exist from Laligam through a gap in 
the Vattala-malai to Bommidi Station, but it is not practicable for 
wheeled traffic. 

There are two toll-gates near Dharmapuri, one at Sii*ampatti 
on the TiruppattGr Eoad, and the other at Sola-kdttai on the 
Morappur Eoad ; tolls levied at one of theso gates hold good for 
the other during the same day. Another toll-gate south of Kilri- 
mangalam taps the traffic between Dharmapuri and Krishnagiri, 
and a gate subsidiary to this taps the traffic to Morappur. 

There are ferries across thoKavSri at Maligai (Hogena-kal), and 
Kongara-patti (opposite Alambadi and Gopinattam, in Kollegal 
Taluk, respectively), Lakkana-halli, Nagamarai, Bornma-samu- 
dram, Lakkamena-halli, Solappadi and Kottai-Solappadi. 

The chief industry of the Taluk is the manufacture of gingelly- 
oil. "Weaving is carried on by Kaikolars in and around Dharma- 
puri, Pappara-patti, Indur and other villages. The men’s cloths 
made at Dharmapuri, and the women’s cloths made at Matam 
are considered of superior quality. The manufacture of kamblis 
is general, the best coming from NallampalH. Gingelly-oil is an 
item of great importance, as gingelly is among the chief products 
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of the Taluk. DHarmapuri is the maiu seat of this industry, and OHAF, xv . 
there is a large export trade. Mats are made on a large scale ; 

vrliite and green hamhoo mats at Dharmapuri. Pennagaram, * 

Nallampalli and P§>lah5du ; grass mats mostly in the west of the 
Taluk, and date*leaf mats at MSLrSlnda-halli. Cart building is 
carried on to a small extent in Dharmapuri. 

The Taluk is well off for markets. Shandies are held on Trade. 
Sundays at Dharmapuri (taken over by the Talut Board 1892) 
and M9.rS.nda-halli ; on Mondays at Indtir, Pslakodu, Toppur and 
Hannmantapuram ; on Tuesdays at K9.ri-mangalam (Taluk Board 
1892), Nallampalli (Taluk Board 1892) and Pennagaram; on 
Wednesdays at Eruppalli ; on Thursdays at Pappara-patti (Taluk 
Board 1891) and Krishnapuram ; on Fridays at Volampatti and 
Penimbalai ; and on Saturdays at Solappadi. The 4 Taluk Board 
shandios realise about Es. 1,500 annually. The most important 
shandy in the Taluk is that hold at Pappira-patti, at whioh some 
6,000 people assemble. A favourite round for petty traders is 
IndQr, Pennilgaram, EnippalU and Pappara-patti. Agricultural 
produce is the chief item of trade. 

The grain and cloth trade is in the hands of Komatis, Yaniyas 
and Muhammadans. Janappars arc the chief cattle dealers. They 
also deal in grain. The oil-pressers of Dharmapuri have grown 
very wealthy through the oil trade, whioh they have supplemented 
with money-lending. Gingelly-oil and the excellent paddy grown 
round Dharmapuri are the chief exports. Eice is taken to Eela- 
maiigalam shandy, and from that place there is a large importation 
of ragi. Pennagaram derives its ragi from Anohetti. Betel is an 
important product in Pennagaram Division, and oooo-nnts at 
Maranda-halli. Tho chief imports are plantains and chillies, 
whioh are brought in large quantities from Salem. 

Adaman-kottai. situated at the junction of the G?runk Eoads Abaman- 
from Bangalore and Madras, at the 183rd mile from Madras and 

miles from Dharmapuri, must have been a place of importance 
in by-gone days, for it commands the Topimr Pass, and the lines of 
oomiminication between the Baramahal and Deccan vi£L the Pala- 
kddu-Eaya-kSta Pass, and between tho East and West Coasts. 

Tho intervening tract between Adaman-kottai and Toppur is poor 
country, dry and jungle-clad, whereas Adaman-kottai is washed 
on the south-east by one of the largest tanks in the Baramahal. 

Though the tank is not an unfailing source, yet its lands are 
highly valued, and the town must have experienced little difficulty 
in keeping up its food supply. 

Close to the Travellers’ Bungalow are tho tombs of (1) 

Captain J. W. Bumsoy of tho 44th Regiment of Native Infantry, 

33-a 
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who died on March 21, 1846; (2) Therazia Tounter, wife of 
Mr. John Yoimker (a missionary in the service of the S.P.O.K.), 
who died on 8th Eebruary of the same year. 

The outline of the old Fort wall and ditch still exist. The 
Fort was roughly oval in shape, its longer axis lying east and 
west. The village has much shrunk from its former dimensions, 
and occupies only a small fraction of the Fort space. There is no 
clear trace of any Peta. The position of the temples within the 
ramparts indicates the former extent of the town. These temples 
are not remarkable for size, but are interesting from their number, 
their carvings, and the inscriptions they bear. 

The principal Siva temple is dedicated to SomSsvara, that of 
Vishnu to Ohendiaya. In the dyalcat of the Tank is a temple to 
SolSsvara (of. the SolSsvara temples and 861a-Eayan tanks at 
Fad a gatttlr and M&d@-mangalam) . The temples of Bhairavan and 
AnkSbl-amman are worthy of note on account of their inscriptions. 
An annual festival and cattle fair is held in honour of Kali- 
amman. 

The name Adaman-kottai is undoubtedly connected with the 
Adigaiman or Adaiyamau, the title adopted by the chiefs who 
reigned at Tagad-Q.r (Dharmapuri).* 

On the SomSsvara Temple there are two inscriptions of 
KulSttunga Chola, dated in his 19th and 25th years. If these 
refer to the third monarch of that name, their dates would be about 
A.D. 1196 and 1203 respectively. 

The most interesting records in Adaman-kottai, however, are 
those of the Hoysala period. Narasimha II is represented by a 
Tamil inscription of 1234-6 A.D., ^ his son Somasvara by two 
Tamil inscriptions of 1247 and 1249 respectively.^ Intermediate 
between the records of these two monarohs, comes an inscription,^ 
dated 1241 A.D., of Eajaraja IH, the Chola Monarch who was 
saved from annihilation by Narasimha II and his son. E&manatha 
is represented by an inscription of 1260.® 

The inscription of Narasimha 11 records the dedication of a 
temple to the godParamesvaram-TJdaiyaratMahendra-mangalam 
by one Paramaya-Sahani, a minister of Madhava-Dandanayaka, 
an ofiGlcer who held the oflBce of Mahdpradhdni paramavisvdei 
under Narasimha. Mr. Krishna Sastri ® conj ectures that Mahendra- 
mangalamis the original name of Adaman-kottai, derived probably 
from the Nolamba king MahSndra, and that the temple of 


^ Vide G.B. 1906, p. 76. ® GJE. Eo. 201 of 1910. 

» Nos. 204 j and 206 of 1910. * G.B. No. 208 of 191o. 

® G.E. No. 202 of 1910. « G.E. Eeporfc for 1910-11, p. 81. 
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Paramesvara-Udaiyar should be identified with the Bhairava CHAP. XV, 
temple still standing to the east of Adaman-kottai, on the base of auahan- 
whioh the inscription is cut, 

S5mesvara’s epigraphs mention his prime minister Somaya- 
Dandanayaka, who is known to have been associated with that king 
from the very beginniug of his reign up to at least his 22nd year. 

Ramanatha’s inscription records a gift of land to the temple 
of Mayindisuram-Udaiyar, which is also mentioned in one of 
SSmesvara's epigraphs, and it is possible that the temple referred 
to derives its name also from Mahendra, and should be identified 
with the Somesvara temple which stands near the Bhairava 
temple. , 

One other inscription deserves mention h It is dated 1530 
A.D., in the reign of Aohyuta Eaya, and records how one 
Kfimiyappa-Nayaka revived, near the Bhairava temple, a market 
which had become extinct, and for the benefit of the temple he 
fixed a small fee, collected probably from the market-goers. 
Adaman-kottai is well situated as a trade centre. 

Not far from Adaman-kottai is Koviliir, the oldest Oathoho 
settlement in the District. It was a fiouiishing Mission in the 
days of Father John de Britto, who visited it in 1675. Though 
Tipu gave orders that the settlement should be destroyed, it 
survived. A new Church was built in 1832 by Sahadeva Nadflr ; 
it was enlarged by Monseignour Bonnand and Fathers Fricaud 
and Gouyon (1848-52). It was then completely demolished and 
rebuilt, under Monseigneur Q-odelle, by Father Thirion, about 
1870. This building, however, collapsed, and a new Church was 
begun in 1907 and is still in course of construction. There are 
three out-stations, and the congregation is estimated at over 3,000 
souls. The Easter Festival attracts a largo concourse of pilgrims, 
for whose accommodation numerous chdvadis have been erected. 

Dharmapuri lies at the 178th mile of the Madras-Caliout Dhamupubj, 
Trunk Road, on the Morappur-Hostr Light Railway. It owes 
its importance, partly to its central position on the trade routes 
from north to south and from east to west, and partly to the large 
irrigation tanks which surround it (Sogattur, Kolagattur, Anna- 
sSgaram and ESbmakka). Dharmapuri enjoys direct road oom- 
munioation with Salem (via the Toppur Pass, 42 miles), with 
HostLr (via the Palakodu Pass, 52 miles), with Erishnagiri (26 
miles), Harur (25 miles), Tiruppattur (40 miles), Pennagaram 
(19 miles), and Pappara-patti (10 miles). 

The main portion of the town comprises the former revenue 
villages of 'Virtipakshipuram and Vollai-Eavundan-palaiyam. 


1 G.K. No. 200 of 1910 ; cut on the Ankal-amman temple. 
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CHAP XV, Komarasana-lialli lies to the west on the Pennagaram Eoad, 
Dharmapubi, Annasagaram to the south on the Adaman-kottai Eoad. To the 
north is the suburb of Maddigonam-palaiyam, under the right flank 
of the Etoakka Tank, and north of this tank is Old Eharmapuri. 
All these tillages, except the last, are included in Union limits. 
The Main Bazaar Street runs due north and south and forms part 
of the Krishnagiri-Adaman-kottai Eoad. Most of the public 
buildings are situated on it. The Pennagaram Eoad branches 
ofi from this main street at a eight angle, in the centre of the 
town. 

The old Taluk Kaoheri is in the heart of the town. Part of 
the original building is still standing. The fore-oourt is used as 
a D.P.W. office. On the left of the entrance was tho old Sub- Jail 
and on the right the old Treasury, At the back of this Kaoheri 
is the newly built Government Girls’ School. The Travellers’ 
Bungalow (an old and uncomfortable building), lies on tho main 
street, further to the north, and beyond it lie tho Post Office and 
Hospital. The Post Office occupies the site of Thomas Munro’s 
bungalow, which was used by successive Divisional Officers as their 
office and residence, and afterwards as a District Munsif’s Court- 
house. On the transfer of the District Munsif from Dharmapuri, 
the building went to ruins, and was ultimately demolished. Tho 
Travellers’ Bungalow was built by Mr, Hargrave, after Munro’s 
departure, and it was at one time connected with Munro’s bunga- 
low by a roofed passage. 

No less than twelve of the Dharmapuri temjdes enjoy ta^dik 
allowances. None of them are of paiticular interest, except those 
in the Fort which are described below (p. 199). The favourite 
camping ground is to the west of the town, beside a tank built by 
Narasa Ayyar, the Sarishtadar who made famous the administra- 
tion of Mr. Hargrave (1803-20) by the most gigantic system of 
fraud ever perpetrated under British rule. In his old days he 
made ‘‘ dharmavn^^ by constructing his tank, and no doubt white- 
washed his character to his own satisfaction. Some fine trees, iu 
their age giving more shade by their branches than leaves, line its 
banks. 

Under Col. Eead’s administration Dharmapuri became 
the Head-Quarters of Mxinro, In 1808 Mr. Hargrave mado it 
the Head-Quarters of the District. Owing to the peculations of 
Narasa Ayyar, Mr. Cockbum in 1820 retransferred the District 
Kasha to Salem. Dharmapuri enjoyed the dignity again for a 
couple of years (1830-2) under Mr. Orr. In 1911 it became the 
Head- Quarters of a Deputy CoUeotor. 
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The weekly market is held on Sundays, near the junction of CHAP. XV. 
the roads from Krishnagiri and Timppattur. There is a consider- J^n ABMAP uai. 
able trade in grain, gingelly-oil, and skins. The chief local 
industries are weaving and oil-pressing, but the Vs.niyars have 
also shown themselves adepts in grain-trade and money-lending, 
and Dhai’mapuri has long been famous for the Bank, which is 
associated with the name of the late Mr. Ambalathadi Ohettiyar, 
and which is said to have had a capital of between 5 and 7 lakhs 
with branches at Salem and Trichinopoly. The population of 
Dharmapuri has an unenviable reputation for factiousness. The 
Vaniyars are addicted to litigation among themselves, there is a 
standing feud between the Pallis and the Kaifcolars of ELomara- 
sana-halli, and the celebration of the larger religious festival is 
often a matter of anxiety to those who are responsible for pre- 
serving the public peace. 

Dharmapuri Fort lies to the north of the Town and north of The Fort. 
the market, between tho Morapptir and Zaveri-patnam roads, 
beyond tho hamlet known as Dykes-Peta. The rampart was 
levelled during tho Great Famine, and its site is difficult to traco. 

It could never have been a place of any military strength, though 
it is protected on tho north by tho paddy-land watered by the 
Eamakka Tank. The site is all but deserted, only a few huts 
remaining. On tho fort glacis, and south of the Siva Temple, is 
the grave of James Ives, Esq., late a Licutonant-Oolouol in tho 
Honourable Company’s Madras Bstablishmont,” who distin- 
guished himself at tho head of his corps in tho momorablo action 
at Mahidporo. 

The Siva Tomple is sacred to Mallikarjnna. In stylo it is 
“ so closely alike to Pallava structures of the 8th and 9th centuries 
' A.D., that any casual observer with an eye to ancient arohiteoturo 
would not hesitate to pronounce it to be of the Later Pallava 
stylo ” The Amman temple is large, and, like the Mallikarjnna 
temploj of quite unnsiial style. The plinth is rathor high and 
approached by steps. All round the base are spirited carvings 
■ from the Eilmayana. The ground-plan, rectangular in scheme, is 
so arranged as to present 48 corners, and tho consequent contrasts 
of light and shade are rather effective. 

The Vishnu Temple, which is dedicated to Para Vilsudova, is 
smaller than that of Siva, behind which it stands. It enjoys a 
tasdik of Es. 583. The temple is in rather a dilapidated condi- 
tion. A local story tells how once a Christian Munsif entered the 
temple, cleaning his teeth, and touched the idol, whereon the 


^G.E. Report of 1911, p. 4. 
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idol wept ; the Muneif was fined. Not far from these temples is 
a shrine to Selli-amman with a swing, and at the road side are two 
Jain -like figores, carved in high relief on a stone slab, and said to 
be Bamakka and Lakshmakka. 

The squalid hamlet of Hale-Dharmapuri, or Old Dharmapnri, 
on the left flank of the Eamakka Tank bund, oontains nothing 
worthy of note, except perhaps the temple of Narasimha, a 
building in typical Dravidian style, which so far has yielded no 
insoription. 

The suburb of AnnasSlgaram Ues about a mile south of 
Bharmapnri, a little east of the Trunk Eoad. It is important 
for its extensive weaving industry. The Kaikolars number over 
100 houses, and possess about 950 looms. 

The chief temple in the village, sacred to Subrahmanya, has 
an ambitious looking gopwram constructed about 40 years ago in 
briok and plaster, in the worst nineteenth century style. Close to 
the village site is a large stone, 7' high, with the figure of a tail-less 
Hanumtoj Mukhyaprana DSvaru, a type of AnjanSya peculiar to 
Eanarese Madhvas. The DharmarSbja Temple also deserves notice. 

Of Dharmapuri Mr. Le Fanu somewhat unkindly writes : — 

“It is a dreary place, lacking colour, dusty, dry and mean-looking. 
The inhabitants seem to be wanting in life and spirits. Their sole dissipation is 
a -visit to the Munsif’s Court, and they seem as if they had a weight on their 
minds, which has a depressing effect on strangers. The wliitewash and pale mud 
of the houses ha-ve no rich reds, as at Attiir, to relieve thoir monotony, and the 
refreshing green of crops and trees, whioh usually lends a charm to village 
scenery in this District, is here almost wholly wanting. It must, however, be 
admitted that in the cultivation season the scene is brighter. It is hard to 
conceive what charm Mnnro found here. The tope pointed out as his mast have 
been seen through the rose-tinted glasses of the imagination to merit the follow- 
ing encomium whioh he passed on it : * I began a few years ago to make a 
garden near Dharmapuri, sheltered on one side by a lofty range of mountains, 
and on the othei* by an aged grove of mangoes. 1 made a tank in it, about a 
hundred feet square, lined with stone steps ; and the spring is so plentiful that, 
besides watering abundantly every herb and tree, there is always a depth of ten 
or twelve feet of clear water for bathing. 1 have numbers of young orange, mango 
and other fruit trees in a very thriving state. 1 had a great crop of grapes this 
year, and my pine-beds are now fuU of frnit.^ When I happened to be at 


^ Munro was not the only o£B.oer who took a delight in gardening at 
Dharmapuri. In 1842 Wilh'am Cotton Oswell, Livingstone’s companion in Africa 
and described by Sir Samuel Baker as the greatest hunter known to modern 
times, was Head Assistant Collector of Salem, and writing to his mother from 
the Shevaroys says “ I wish yon could have seen my garden at Dharmapuri last 
year. You remember my dislike to doing Adam formerly. Well, having nothing 
else to do at my lively quarters, I was obliged to try my hand at it. I have 
really a good garden, figs, gnavas, grapes, etc., in abnndanoe, but my forte lay in 
the lettuces and other vegetables, of which 1 intended to plant only a small 
supply for my own use, and was astonished when they came up to find that they 
-were about enough for a moderate army.” ^Note by Mr. J. J. Cotton in the 
Madras Mail,) 
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Dbamapuri I always spent at least an hour every day at this spot j and to quit ohaP XV 
it now goes as much to my heart as forsaking my old friend.^ * 

The identidoation of the tank and garden desoribed in such glowing terms 
by Munro lias beon the subject of interesting controversy,® but no tank answer- 
ing to this description has been discovered. Miran Sahib’s well, opposite the 
Hospital, can hardly be described as “ sheltered by a lofty range of mountains,” 
and the ** Munro Kulam,” near the 190th milestone in the ToppUr Pass (p. 216h 
is hardly sufficiently near Bharmapuri (12 miles) to allow Munro to spend “ at 
least an hour ” thero every day. The oonnootion of Munro with Dharmapuri is 
oommemoratod by a pillar and tablet set up at the cross roads, at the entrance 
to Bliarmapuri from Morappllr and Krishnagiri.® 

Dharmapuri, under its ancient name Tagadtbr/ is known in Mistorp, 
Tamil literature as the seat of tho Adiyaman Neduman Anji 
and his son, PohutteUni, chief patrons of tho famous poetess 
Awaiyar, whose date is placed by some writers in the second 
century A.D. Neduman Anji was overthrown by the Oh§ra 
(Kerala) king Perum-Ssral-Irumporaij who besieged and stormed 
Tagadur.® 

Elini, the son of Nednman Anji, on the approach of the OhSra 
army, led out his forces and offered battle. In the first day’s 
fighting, Blini’s troops wore driven within the fort, on the second 
day the thorny jungle which surrounded the fort was cleared. In 
due course the moat was filled, the gates were burst open by 
elephants, and, in the miUe that ensued, Elini and his lieutenants 
performed prodigies of valour, but were overpowered by numbers, 
and foil fighting to the last.® 

The earliest lithio records of Dharmapuri are dated in the 
ninth and tenth centuries A.D., and refer to the sudden rise to 
power of the Nolamba-Pallavas under Mahendradhiraja, whose 
father, Nolambadhiraja, had married Jayabbe, a daughter of 
the Western Qanga king Eajamalla {c. 840-870 A.D.). The 
marriage was political, and the Q-anga-Nolamba alliance enabled 
Mahendra to drive the Banas from the Baramahal. In the 
Mari-amman Temple in the Fort is a Kanarese inscription of 

^ Letter dated June 30, 1799, written by Munro to his sister on his 
transfer to Malabar. 

* Vide Articles and letters printed in tlie Madras Mailoi December 15,1905 

(signed by “ a Correspondent ”), Decombor 20 (" General Fisher*’), December 
21 (“a Subscriber”), December 22 (W.W.S.). The whole evidence is 

summarised in a letter of Mr. J. J. Cotton, I.O.S., printed in pp. 106-18 of 
the Salem District Gazette of February 15,190G. 

® G.O. No. 914, Public, dated 30th November 1006. 

* Tho name Dharmapuri is traditionally traced to a king named Dheumia- 
raja, but no rocord has as yet been traced of such a monarch. 

® See Vol. I, p. 46, and the authorities therein referred to. 

® V- Kanakasabai, Tamila Eighteen Ewndred Years Ago, p. 100 j of. 
also G.E. Eepoit of 19CG, paragiaph 84, with reference to the Pallava Grantha 
inscription in the monolithic cave at Namakkal (No, 7 of 1906), 
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CHAP. XV. MahSndra, dated 878 A.D.^ Another record of Mahendra, dated 
Dharmapuel A^D. 893, is out on a pillar built into the mantajpafn of the Mallik- 
arjuna Temple.® At the bottom of the samo pillar is a record * of 
Ayyappa-dSva, a son of Mahendra, who succeeded him, and in 
Yirtlpfiikshipuram is a record of Irula, son of Anniga, dated 
A.D. 931. Two^^ other incomplete inscriptions have been found 
of the same period, one in the Mallikarjuna Temple, and the 
other at Virupakshipuram. MahSndra’s name is also commemo- 
rated in the Adaman-kottai inscriptions ® (S'* which refer to 
Mahendra-mangalam, to bo identified apparently with Adaman- 
kottai itself. 

The rule of the Nolambas at Tagadtir thus covers four gene- 
rations; (1) Mahendra, (2) his son Ayyappa-deva, (3) his son 
Anniga, and (4) his son Irula. The last king of the Nolambas is 
Diliparasa, a brother of Anniga. The Ganga alliance is testified 
to in the VirilpSLkshipuram inscriptions, which record the fact that 
the mothers of both Ayyapa and Anniga were Qanga prinoosses. 
The Nolambas ruled in Tagadur till their last generation, in other 
words till the Qanga alliance failed and the Ganga-Bana Mara- 
simha Nolamba-Kulantaka ’’ annihilated their rule. 

The inscription of Mahendra in the Mallikarjuna mantapam 
records the building of a Jain BaaU at Tagadur by two brothers 
. Nidhiyanna and Ohandiyanna, sons of a merchant of Srimangala. 
The former received from Mahendra the village of Mulahalli, and 
in turn made it over to one Kanakasena, pupil of Vinayasena, for 
repairs, additions, worship, etc., in the BaaU. Mulahalli has been 
identified with Mulakkadu, a village nine miles west of Dharma- 
puri, and Sembalatturu and Buduguru, the villnges described as 
adjoining it, with Semmana-halli (the Eailway Station), and 
Buduguna-halli (7 miles south of Dharmapuri), respectively.® 
Buduguru was assigned to Nidhiyanna^s Basti by Ayyappa-deva 
himself. On the other hand, the inscription of 878 A. I), in the 
Mari-amman Temple records that Mahendra granted a tank 
called Marudan§ri to a certain Saiva teacher, and that the 
• merchants of Tagadur, among them the builders of the Jain Basti^ 
assigned tolls on certain commodities as demddna to some temple. 
It is interesting to find that both the Baiva and Jaina faiths 
flourished aide by side in ninth century Dharmapuri under the 
impartial patronage of the Nolamba kings. No relics of the Jain 
Basti have survived the ravages of time. Mr. Krishna Sastri 


1 a.Fi. No. 347 of 1901. 2 (j 3 Q 4 

» G.B. No. 305 of 1901. * G.E. No. 198 of 1910. 

® G.B^ Nob. 806 of 1910 and 199 of 1901, respeotively. 

6 yide Bp. Ind., VoL x, pp. 64-70, where the insoription has been edited 
at some length by Mr. Krishna Sastri. 
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attributes the unique axohiteoture of the Mallikarjuna temple to 
the Nolamba, and compares with it the temple of Bhoga-Nandis- 
vara at Nandi in Kolar District. 

Probably of about the same date as these Nolamba records is 
the inscription in Kanarese verse, cut on a slab sot up on the bund 
of the Eamakka Tank, which describes Tagadur as a reflected 
image of the whole earth ; for in it were : — this Saiva teacher 
Vidderasis, the temples Kali-Oh6r§svara, Pallav^vara, the great 
Bhdgesvara, the magnificent and spotless Nannesvai-a, and 
Bhujangesvara of Kanchi, which shone in its imperial lame ; the 
enclosing walls (prakdra) and the pleasure grounds of kings who 
were as powerful as lions.” 

Under the Ohola administration the inscriptions prove that 
Tagad-ur-Nad formed part of Ganga-Nad,^ and was included in the 
province of Nigarili-Ohola-mandalam, and that Puramalai-Nad, 
formed part ol Tagadtir-Nad.^ Under the Cholas the title of 
AdigaimSiU was revived in the person of a viceroy who ruled from 
the Baramahalto Mysore, and an Adigaiman was in command of 
the Oh51a forces when the Oholas were driven from Talakad by the 
general of Vishnu-vardhana. Evidence of Chola rule, however, is 
not abundant®; on the south wall of the Kamakshi Temple is a 
Tamil inscription. of the 10th year of Knlottunga III (c. 1188), 
and on tho east wall is another of the 12th year of the same 
monarch.’^ Tho former of these inscriptions names two temples, 
viz., Tiruvelalisvai-a and Irayarayisvara, tho latter records repairs 
for tho merit of Adiyaman. Tho Adiyauian here referred to must 
he either iiajaraja edias Vagan, or his son Vidukadalagiya- 
Poruinal, who claimed to be of Ohera dosceut, and sought to 
revive the ancient traditions of Elini, and, taking advantage of 
the weakness of his suzerain, made Dharmapuri his capital, and 
ruled in virtual independence as far as Tirumalai and Ohengam 
in North Arcot.® 

Vidukadalagiya’s independence was ephemeral, and tho Iloy- 
salas took his place. The Hoysala regime round Dharmapuri is 
proved by the inscriptions at Adaman-kofctai. At Modur, a village 
six miles duo north of Dharmapuri, there is a Tamil inscription® 
on a slab sot up in a field called Ohamundi-amman-mandu, which 
refers to an officer “ who possessed tho strength and powers of the 


i G.K. No. IS of 1900. s G.lfi. No. 9 of 1900. 

® 'rhovo is a SOlQsvara 'I’emplo in Kadagattftr. 

* G.E. Nos. 307 and 308 of 1901. 

® See Vol. T, p. 60, and Vol. II, p. 225, mh voc. Kiimbayanallar ; see also Ep. 
Ind., VI, pp. 331 seq. 

« G.E. No. 209 of 1910. 
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OHAP. XY*. Hoysala King Vishnii-vardhana,” and to the remission of the 
Dearmapubi. marriage-tax in Tagadnr-Nad. Another inscription at M5dnr is 
dated in the third year of one Vira-Ohola-deva/ who may perhaps 
be identical with a monarch, who, according to Prof. Kielhom, 
began to reign in A.D. 1331-2, and whoso rule probably included 
parts of Salem, South Arcot and South Mysore. It records a 
grant in favour of a temple attached to Durgayyar-Agaram in 
Padi-NSid of Mel-mandala, and Mr. EiiEhna Sastri connects this 
with the Durga shrine on Ohamundi Hill at Mysore.® 

The rule of the First Vijayanagar Dynasty is attested by the 
occurrence at Kadagatttir of two inscriptions of Deva-rS.ya H, 
dated 1430 and 1440 A.D., and one of Mallitarjuua® dated 1476 
A.D. Lastly the rule of JagadSva Eaya’s family is recorded in 
two inscriptions, one at Kolagattur, which registers a mutual 
arrangement by which the landholders under the local tanks 
contributed a fixed share of their produce for strengthening the 
tank bunds, ^ and the other a grant of the village of Virapakshi- 
puram to certain Brahmans. The former is dated in the year 
Dundubi (presumably 1622 A.D.) and the settlement is made for 
the merit of Knm§.ra-Jagadeva. The latter is dated 1619 A.D. 
the donor being Immadi Jagadeva Eaya, son of Ankusa-Eaya, 
and grandson of Eana Pedda JagadSva Eaya, the reigning 
monarch being Sri-Eanga Eaya of Penukonda.® 

Dharmapuri was never a place of military strength. It 
was seized by Bijapur in the middle of the seventeenth century 
and taken from Bijapur by Kantirava Narasa Eaja in 1652.® It 
seems to have been lost again, for it appears in the list of acqui- 
sitions of Chikka Deva Eaja as taken in 1688 from the people 
of Aura.’^ ^ In 1768 Dharmapuri was commanded by a brave 
officer, with troops unworthy to serve under him. After Tenkarai- 
kottai had surrendered to Colonel Wood, Dharmapuri was stormed 
by the British, and the necessary consequences of such an opera- 


^ His fu\X name is BajakSsarl-varman Triblinyana-cliakravartiiL Tribhayazia- 
viraobOladCva. 

* Vide Q-.E. Report, 1911, p, 76 and of. Bp. Ind. VIII, p. 7 segi, 

^ G^.E. Hob. 198, 196 {md 195 of 1910, respeotively. Ho. 196 states that one 
of the Telngpi Bahnttars named Malla-Babnttar . . . assigned to the Mndi- 
gonda OhOllBvara temple at KadaikkattOr the taxes nddutalavdHic'kai (the police 
rate), aettiydr-magamai, (yolnntary fee paid by the settis) collected on either 
side of the village, and an alldya’mdnycm andadi-Msu on each shop opened 
in the markets of Varagtlr,” G-.B. Report 1911, p. 84. 

G.E. Ho. 197 of 1910 ; vide Report 1911, p. 92. 

® The adaamam is pnbbshed by Mr. Le Eanu (II, p, 221), In the body of the 
record Rari-mangalam is named as the village granted, bat the boundaries given 
show that VirlLp&kBhipnram was the village meant. 

® WilkB, Vol, I, p. 34. "WilkB, Yol. I, p, 182. 
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tionborea terror before the arms of Colonel Wood which was GHAP. xv 
more effectual than his oannon.i Ho qbna- kaii 

The falls of Hogena-kal lie about 9 miles west of Fen- 
nagaram. The road thither runs for four miles through un- 
attractive scrub, and then the country suddenly breaks away into a 
superb valley, along the north side of which the road rapidly des- 
cends. Pennagaram itself is about 1,750^ above sea-level, the 
EavSri at Hogena-kal 780 At the 8th mile the road crosses the 
Banat-kumara-nadi, and shortly after this, it debouches on to a 
level terrace which forms the left bank of the Kaveri above the Falls. 

The EavSri at this spot flows in a broad strong stream, but 
within a short distauce the stream is divided in two by a large 
island. The main body of water flows towards the right or western 
bank ; the channel suddenly becomes constricted, and the river then 
plunges boldly into the deep chasm it has carved out. It is from the 
cloud of spray that eternally overhangs this cauldron that the name 
HogSna-kal, or ‘‘Smoking Book,’’ is derived. The foot of the fall can 
easily be reached from belowtho island, by paddling a coraole between 
the gannt black winding walls of rook that confine the river for 
nearly half a mile below the fall. These rooks show a nearly verti- 
cal cleavage, and are riddled with pot-holes and grotesque caves, the 
haunts of bats and wild-fowl. The pool into which the river leaps is 
called the Taga-Eundam (or “ Sacrificial Fire Pit of Brahma, 
and here Brahma is believed to have performed sacrifice. Legend 
relates bow a Ohola king, while hunting, found a vast cleft which 
swallowed up the Eaveri. ¥ or eight years he and his men laboured 
in vain to fill the yawning gnlf. Then a wise Bishi told him 
that the Ohakra of Vishnu had entered the earth at the spot, and, 
the hole would never close, unless some virtuous king would 
plunge into the abyss. The Ohola monarch did not shrink from 
the sacrifice, and willingly gave his life, that the waters of the 
Eaveri might be saved for the welfare and happiness of man. 

The left, or eastern, channel flows with less force and volume, and, 
below the bathing ghat, its stream is again divided by a richly 
wooded islet, each branch plunging in broken cascades into the 
bed of the Sanat-kumara-nadi. The camping ground lies 
opposite the western of these two minor channels, on the tongue 
of land between the two rivers. The difference between the 
flood-level and the summer-level of the KavSri at HogSna-kal is 
about 30'. 

The KavSri at HogSua-kal is peculiarly sacred, oven to Hindus 
who live at Brirangam and other sacred places elsewhere on its 


1 Wilks, VoL I, p. 336. 
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CHAP. XV. bankB, Bathing in the EavSxi at this spot is partionlarly effioa- 

Hoq5na-kal. oions on the new-moon days of Tai and Adi, during the Tula (or 
Arpisi) festival in Noveniher, and on the occasion of a solar or 
lunar eclipse. It is mostly Brahmans who resort to the river on 
these occasions. But the most popular bathing festival is on the 
18th day of Adi (July- August) when from 20,000 to 80,000 of all 
oastes used to perform their ablutions in the sacred stream, and a 
gonoval fair is held. The advent of plague has, however, dealt a 
serious blow to the popularity of tho festival. 

On tho KavSri bank above the bathing ghat is the Temple 
of D^sgsvara-swami (Siva), and a ohattram for Hindus. The 
Temple is a building of no particular artistic merit, and is in a 
poor stale of repair. Legend connects the lingam in the inner 
shrine with the Sage Agastya. It is said that tho god is regarded 
as the tutelary deity of a branch of the Mysore Dynasty. The 
KavSri bank at this spot was once the site of a oonfliderahlo 
settlement, and all around are traces of a large abandoned village 
site and extensive cultivation. But the locality has long sinoo 
been depopulated by malaria. Of Hogena-kal Mr. Lo Fauu 
writes : — 

There are interestiiLg fisheries about here, some belonging to Coimbatore 
and others to Salem. The fish are nob generally large, bnt thore ai’O great 
numbeTS of thom. Tho reaches frequented by tho fish aro known an the Podda 
and Ohiiiiia Ohellapams. There are three waterfalls, the Brahmakundam, tho 
E'yana-Bwathain, and a third at the juuotion of the Sanat-kumara-nadl and tho 
KavSri. At the first mentioned fall no fish try to leai>, as the height is too 
great. At the other two falls the fish congregate in quantities in Pobruary and 
March, trying to reach the upper stream by jumping over tho falls, that at tho 
Pedda Ohellapam being some ten, and at the Ohiuna Chellapam some five or six 
feet high. Some succeed in the attempt, but the great mass are caught iu a 
sort of straw basket, which awaits them at each side of the fall. Tho day’s catch 
is divided every evening by the chief men at the Ohellapams, a small portion 
being always given in charity to beggars, who frequent the Ohellapams daring 
the season. There are other varieties which run to 60 or 60 lb., and afford good 
sport to the angler, though they are said to be rather shy at taking the bait,” 

Kd%fri Power It is for the future to decide whether the potential energy of 

Project Hogena-kal Falls can be put to any praotioal use. A lino of 

levels taken on the left bank, 1,000' above, and a like distanoo 
below the Falls, shows that a drop of 84' can be obtained, and by 
building a dam on the rooks at the head of the Falls, this drop 
could he easily increased to 94', The minimum hot-weather 
discharge of the Kaveri is estimated at about 500 ouseos. This 
discharge, with a fall of 80', would generate 4,560 horse-powor. 
Dednoting loss of head in penstocks, and taking the efhoienoy of 
the turbines at 80 per cent., some 3,500 horse-powor could be had 
at the turbine shaft. The loss in transmitting this^ power by wire 
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over a distance oC from 50 to 100 miles from the generating CHAP. XV. 
station is estimated at 25 per cent., reducing the power available HogSua-kad. 
to 2,600. A fall of 90' would produce 4,000 horse-power at the 
turhino shaft, and 3,000 horse-power a hundred miles away. 

Tho nearest towns of any size are Dharmapuri, Salem and Erode, 
at distances of 25, 40 and 50 miles respectively. 

KaTi-mangalam is on the road betweeu Krishnagiri (16 KXbi-maxga- 
iniles) and Dharmapuri (14 miles), at tho point where it is crossed 
by the Maranda-halli-HarQr Boad. 

It has been suggested that the name is derived from Ksiri, 
king of Kovalnr (the modern Tiru-koyilar in South Aroot District), 
who is often mentioned in early Tamil literature, and who warred 
with Ori, chieftain of the KolU-malais, and restored those hills to 
the Ohsras.' 

The weekly market is held on Tuesdays in a spacious enclosure 
maintained by the Taluk Board. The chief items of trade are 
dhall, food-grains, and tamarind ; sheep and cattle are also bought 
and sold. There is a limited industry in tho weaving of blankets, 
and of coloured handkerchiefs and female cloths. 

The main interest of Kari-mnngalam centres in its temples, 
which present an unusual variety, though the place is not a 
favourite resort for pilgrims. 

East of tho town is a groTip of rocks, of no groat height, 
surmounted by the temple of AninSsvara (Siva), which enjoys a 
tasdik allowance of Es. 238. Tho entrance is on tho south. Tho 
chief gupuram was reconstructed in 1895 by Earaa Chetti, and is 
remarkable for tho absence of figures, which are usually so 
prominent a feature of modern decorative temple arohiteotnre. 

The plaster ornamentation is mostly geometrical, and the general 
effect, which gives the impression of an elaborate dice-pattern, 
is far from, pleasing. Outside tho temple precincts is a curiously 
balanced boulder, which appears to defy the law of gravitation. 

The topmost peak of this group of rocks is crowned with a small 
toinplc to Ohendrilya-swilmi, a plain brick building decorated with 
a few singams. From below, this temple appears inaccessible, 
but tho peak is really double, and in the cleft is a flight of steps 
which affords an easy ascent. There are several other shrines 
and niches on tho kopje, and a sacred Jonai, tho water of which 
is reserved for tho use of Brahmans. The kopje is surrounded 
by a well-defined Car street. 

On tho plains to tho north of the kopje just described is a 
plainly built shrino saored to Kolal-amman, which is patronised 


‘ Vide V. Kanakasabhui Timilii Highiem Hundred Years Jgo, p. 103. 
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K£Bl*MANei-A- 

LAH. 


Palakodu. 


by the ryots of fourteen neighbouring villages. All vrho worship 
at this shrine render themselves immune to scorpion stings. 
Fowls and goats are sacrificed to this goddess, whose cult is 
extremely rare. 

The chief Yishnu temple is in the heart of the village, and is 
dedicated to Lahahmi Namyana. The kambam rises out of a 
mantapam supported by pillars, the upper parts of which suggest 
the Ohalukyan style of architecture . 

An inscription has been copied from a rock in front of the 
Yirabhadra Temple \ It is in Kanarese, and is dated 1556 A.D. 
It belongs therefore to the reign of Sadasiva Eaya of Yijaya- 
nagar. It mentions as Mahdtnandalesvara^ Aliya Ramaraja, 
Sadasiva’s great minister who fell at Talikota.* 

Kari-mangalam was used as a base by Q-eneral Harris in the 
Fourth hly sore War and bis army concentrated there on February 
28, 1799, prior to asoending the Palakodu-Raya-kota Ghat.® 
Falakddu is a place of some importance, as commanding the 
easiest Ghat from the BaramahSul to the Mysore Plateau. It is 
14 miles from Dharmapuri, 16 J miles from Eaya-kota, and 19 
miles from Pennagaram, whither a road runs via Pappara-patti- 
The town is more homogeneous and compact than is usual in 
the Baramahil. The Sungham Obavadi is used by the Lingayat 
community as a resting place for the idol of Yirabhadra, which for 
the annual festival they bring down from Virabhadra-Durgam. 
The London Mission Ohxuroh was built in 1898 by Mr. Daniel, 
a Hospital Assistant, who presented it to the Mission. 

A shandy is held on Mondays at which the products of the 
Sanat-kumara-nadi valley (plantains, jack-fruit, arooa-nuts, 
coconuts, etc,), rice pounded at Pappara-patti, cloths, pulses and 


1 G-.E, No. 6 of 1900. 

* At TnkkOjana-lialli, a Tillage within the border of FCrishixagiri Taluk, about 
Smiles south-east of Kari-maiigalain, there are two Tamil inscriptions, Nos. 6 
and 7 of 1900, oat on rooks near the Jjakshmi-N arasimha Temple, one ot 
which records that the Tillage of Tindal was granted to certain lirahmans by 
one Madnrantaka-Vlranulamha-Baianarayana-Vayiravan PoiinambalakkOittati, 
an officer whose identity has not yet been established. The same name occur h 
on an inscription at Kambaya-nalldr (G.B, No. 9 o£ 1900), which is dated in 
the second year of the Hoysala Visvanatha (1297 A.D.). The TukkOjana-halli 
inscription is dated in the year Sobhakrit, which presumably, theroforo, (corre- 
sponds to 1303 A,D. It would appear from this that Ballala III, who rounitecl 
the Hoysala dominions, had not mastered the Baramahal by that date. 

* ** The army of Hadras, under the command oE Lieutenant-Genoral GoorfjfC 
Harris, had assembled at Vellore in the month of January , but, owing to delays 
which were unavoidable in. providiug so large an eo[nipmenb, it did not make 
its movement towards Mysore until the 11th of February, On the 28th of tHc 
same month it encamped at Kari-mangalam.** (Beatson, 53.) 
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grain are disposed of. Palak5du is an important centre for trade CHAP. xv. 
in tamarind, for bet'ween Pslakodu and MaliSndra-mangalam is Palaxobu. 
one of tlie finest tamarind avennes in the District. The Palakodn 
Pariahs manufacture ropes from the fibres of coconut, aloe and 
palmyra, and the Ohudklers are noted for their shoes and baling- 
buokets. 

No inscriptions have so far been copied at Palakodu, but at 
Mallapi-vram on the Sanat-kumara-nadi, south of Maranda-halli, 
a. Chola inscription has been found by the tank sluice, dated in 
the 14th year of Eajaraja I (A.D. 999), which speaks of 
Tagadur-Nad, in Q-anga-Nad, a subdivision of Nigarili-Sola- 
Mandalam.^ 

It was via Palakodu that General Harris advanced on 
Baya-kota from Kari-mangalam in March 1799. 

Fappaxa-patti is a mitta village, situated at the foot of the fappIba- 
Pikkili Hills, on the road between Palakodu (6J miles), and patti, 
Pennagaram (IS-J- miles), and about 10 miles north-west of 
Dharmapuri, with which it is directly connected by road. It is 
an imporiant settlement of Kanarese Brahmans, who claim descent 
from one Hirannya Ayyar, who is reported to have reclaimed the 
village from jungle some 500 years ago. The Agraharam, which 
contains over 60 houses of Kanarese Madhwas, lies about half a 
mile north of the rest of the village. The Non-Brahman quarter 
contains a very large community of Kaikolars, a settlement of 
some antiquity, to judge from the appearance of the large Subrah- 
raanya Temple where they worship, and from the size of the 
pamdi, or warping alley, which lies in front of it. At the 
Thursday shandy there is a brisk trade in cloths, oil and grain, 
and of recent years it has become an important centre of the 
cattle trade. 

Pennagaxam is situated 19 miles from Dharmapuri, on the P]nNNAOAR.ur. 
Hog§na-kal road. The village consists of two parts, PennSigaram 
proper and Mnlluvadi, the former being sometimes called the 
New Peta, and the latter the Old Peta. The village-site must 
have gravitated westward, for the fort which lies to the east is 
now deserted. The Government buildings are clustered to the 
west of the town. Still further west is a fine tope of tamarind, 
planted in the bed of a largo disused tank, which serves as a 
shandy site and is a favourite camping ground. The Muham- 
madans are mostly congregated in Mollnvadi, but there are a fair 
number in the New Peta also. The Pariahs and Ohnoklers live 
east of Mulluvadi ; there are two Paraoh^ris, one for Toty Pariahs, 


^ (3.E. No. 18 of 1900. 
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OEAP. XV. and the otlier> called Kalliparam, for Katti Pariahs, who were 
PhnnIciabam. formerly iron- workers. The Brahman quarter is unpretentions, 
and has the neat quiet aspect of a rural agraharam. 

The climate is malarial, hut cool and bracing in the cold 
weather, and very different from that of Hogena-kal. 

The shandy is held on Tuesdays, the trade being chiefly in 
grain and jungle produce, especially in d,mram and "konnai bark. 
The opening of the Forest Depot has stimulated trade in timber 
and fuel. Trade is largely in the hands of capitalist middlemen. 

The ground plan of the Fort is hardly traceable, the stones 
with which the rantpart was revetted having been sold for a song 
during the Famine. The site is littered with potsherds, and the 
ruins of a magazine are still visible. The only feature of interest 
is the tomb of Captain James Turing, of the 4th Battalion^ Native 
Infantry, who commanded the Garrison from the close of the 
War. in 1792 till his death on July 13, 1798. A Virabhadra 
Temple, surmounted by a hull, bears witness to the former exist- 
ence of a Kanarese Lin^yat community, which has now all but 
vanished. The flag-staff mound commands a fine view of the 
country round. 

Nothing is known of the early history of Ponnagaram, though 
iis position at the intersection of the routes from Dharmapuri to 
Kav6ripuram and from Anohetti to Perumbalai must have given 
it importance. At Hanumantapnram, two miles to the south- 
west, there are two Vatteluttn inscriptions, dated in the 17th 
year of Yijaya Isvara-varman, who must have been a Sanga- 
Pallava ruler of the ninth century.^ HalSpuram, not far from 
Hanumantapniam, seems to have been at one time the sito of a 
town of some importance, as its name indicates {anglice Old- 
town ’’) ; it possesses a well-preserved Narasimha Temple, with a 
thirty -two-pillared mantaj>wm and a teppa-kulam. Near this 
Temple is an inscribed slab, bearing a damaged Kanarese record 
dated in the year Tijaya.® A similar slab was found at Kutta- 
padi, also near Pennagaram.^ 

Pennagaram emerges from obscurity in the year 1652, when 
Kantlrava Narasa Eaja of Mysore wrested it from the Adil Shah 
of Bijapur. It appears to have continued in the possession of 
Mysore till the Third Mysore War, and its possession enabled 


1 Now the 64ith Pioneers. 

* G-.E. Nos. L6 and 17 of 1900— of. Vol. I, p, 1:8, foot-note 6, for his Mulba~ 
gal inscription, and Ep. Ind., VII, ^p. 23, 24i. The Government Hpigraphisn 
records the name as Haja-Savara-varman. 

» G.E. No. 14 of 1900. 


* G.E. No. 16 of 1900. 
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Tipu to draw of£ his cavalry in safety when lie was so nearly CHAP. XV. 
entrapped in the ToppUr Pass hy Medows iu Novemher 1790.^ Pbnnagaram* 

In 1791 Pennagaram was occupied hy Bahir Sahib and his 
raiders, who proceeded to drive thither the population and cattle 
of the Baramah^l. On October 81st, when summoned to surrend- 
er by Colonel Maxwell, the garrison fired on the flag of truce. 

The fort was immediately assaulted and carried by escalade, and 
two hundred of the defenders were massacred before the rage of 
the troops could be restrained. At the end of the War it was 
garrisoned by the 4th Madras Battalion under Captain Turing, 
whose tomb in the Fort has already been referred to. His 
successor was Captain W. Rhodes, who died at Krishnagiri on 
June 13, 1798. With the general decay of the country-side, 

Pennagaram rapidly lapsed into insignificance, and as it was 
ignored in Lord Olive's redistribution of troops in November 
1799, it was presumably abandoned as a military station from that 
date, if not earlier. 

Ferumbalai is in the heait of the broken country south of PaauMBAEAi. 
Ponnagaram. Its position on the Pftlar or Pambar, which flows 
from Indur Tank, and threads a serpentinous course till it joins 
the Toppur River, a few miles above the oonfluenoe of that river 
with the KavSri, renders it a convenient centre for the trade of 
these parts. The newly-opened road from Pennagavam, which is 
to be extended to Mechori, should greatly enhance its importance. 

Perumbalai was apparently at one time of strategic importance. 

Its Fort is surrounded on the east, north and west by the Pambar. 

The fact that it contains 35 families of Tolugu Kavarais, a caste 
comparatively rare in this Tamil-Elanarese tract, and that, in almost 
every household, stone cannon-balls, about 3^" in diameter, are 
used for pounding curry stuff, would suggest that at one time it 
was a garrison town. Tradition connects it with Q-atti Mudaliyar, 
who, it is said, recognised the splendid pasture then available for 
milch cattle along the banks of Pambar up to Indflr, and settled 
the valley as an outpost of his dominions. It was Q-atti Mudaliyar 
himself, it is said, who built the Fort and garrisoned it witii a 
trusty guard of ‘‘ Servakara Nayakkars," who played him false 
by omitting to load thoir muskets with bullets when the enemy 
appeared, and letting them into the Fort unscathed. The Mnda- 
liyar cursed thorn for tlieir treachery, and since then the Nayakkars 
have had to earn their living by tilling the soil. 

There are seven blacksmiths' houses in the Fort, who produce 
iron spoons, knives and agricultural implements of excellent 

1 See Vol. I, p. 86. 
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OHAF.XV* workmanship, good enough for export to Bangalore, Salem and 
Pm apatBl LAi. Ooimhatore. 

SolappIdi, Solappadi is a small Tillage situated at the confluence of the 
Kav6ri and the Toppilr Eiver, on the borders of Omaltir Taluk. 
It is the terminus of the road running north-west from MeohSri, 
and it affords, by its ferry, direct communication with Kaveri- 
puram. 

The name, which connects it with the Ohola kings, is accounted 
for by the following legend. The Ch51a realm (Tanjore, 
Triohinopoly and Coimbatore) was barren for want of irrigation, 
and the Ohola king, envious of the fertility of the land (Madura 
and Tinnevelly) of his Pandiyan rival, offered prayer and sacri- 
fice to Vishnu. The Q-od, well pleased with the sacrifice, appeared 
to the king in person, and said ‘^The Lady KavSri, a pious 
woman, is destined to change her mortal life through the curse of 
the Eishi Visvamitra, and has taken the form of a stone. She is 
shortly to proceed from the Ooorg mountains in the form of a 
river. Q-o to her, lay before her your grievances and she may 
help you.’^ The king set forth, and travelled over hill and dale, 
and found the Lady Kav§ri at Hogena-kal, flowing majestically 
towards the east in the direction of the country (Salem and South 
Aroot) ruled by the rival Ohera king. The Chola begged her to 
change her course and flow towards the south to his own country, 
and his prayer prevailed. Solappadi is said to mark the spot 
where the Lady Kaveri turned her course southward. 

Local usage distinguishes three Solappadis (1) Kovil- Solappadi, 
close to the junction of the two streams, (2) Sandai-Solappadi, 
otherwise called Paohamuttampatti, and (3) Kottai Solappadi oii 
the south bank of the Topptir Eiver, overlooking the Kaveri itself. 

Kovil-Solappadi, the main village, is a place of little interest, 
except in August, when the pilgrims attending the festival of the 
18th of Adi at Hogena-kal, after completing their devotions at that 
sacred spot, flock to Solappadi for supplemental ablutions. 

Sandai-SolappSLdi, so called from the Saturday Shandy hold 
there, is a convenient trade centre for the surplus produce of the 
hilly tract between the Topptir River and Pennagaram. 

Kottai-SolappSldi lies within the limits of Omalnr Taluk, on 
the opposite side of the Toppur River, in the angle between that 
river and the E&v§ri. Till recently it possessed a Police station, 
hut it is now practically bechrdh The origin of the Fort is 
ascribed by local tradition to G-atti Mudaliyar. The site is now 
overgrown with priokly-pear, but enough of the rampart remains 
to show that the stronghold was of more than ordinary strength. 
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The ramparts, where they abut on the river, are exceptionally CHAP. XV. 
high, and are formed of earth, with a stone revetment, crested Sc lappp i. 
with a brick wall. The bricks are very large, some of them being 
3" thick and nearly 12'^ wide. Within the rampart, near the 
river, is a deep step-well, revetted with briok, filled no doubt by 
percolation from the river bed, an arrangement which wonld 
assure a beleagnred garrison of an unfailing supply of water 
safely accessible. The presiding genius of the Fort is Muniswami, 
whose precincts are situated in the north-west angle, close to the 
flag-staff mound, and whose cult is still vigorous. Outside the 
Fort are tho remains of two largo kilns, used in the manufacture 
of charcoal by the Porto Novo Iron Company, to supply their 
works at Pulampatti with fuel for smelting.’ 

Topp'ur (26 miles from Salem and 16 miles from Dharma- Topphr. 
puri) is situated at the 194th mile on the Madras-Oalicut Trunk 
Poad, where IheToppur Eiver outs it. Thu position is an import- 
ant one, for, before the railway was opened, the section of road 
between Adaman-kottai and Omalur carried the traffic from Banga- 
lore to Trichinopoly, as well as that from the Coromandel Coast 
to Malabar. Onithe east Toppur is dominated by the Manukonda- 
malai, a rugged mountain crowned by a Fort, which at one time 
(‘ommanded tho Pass. It is probably this Fort that is alluded to 
by Wilks as having been taken in 1688, along with Dharmapuri 
and Omalur, by Chikka Deva Raja from the “ people of Aura.’^ 

It was by the Toppur Pass that Colonel Wood marched early in 
1768 oil his career of conquest, and through it Haidar dashed at 
the oud of the same year to recover all he had lost, Fitzgerald 
following at his heels. The Toppur Pass is the scene of the 
strange manoeuvres of Tipuin November 1791, when he marched 
against Maxwell towards Kaveri-patnam with Modows in his 
wake I and a year later, by the same road, Bakir Sahib entered tho 
Bilramahal on his adventurous raid. 

The village of Topptir wears an air of squalid desolation 
uiiworihy of its traditions and its picturesque environment. A 
small market is held on Mondays, but tho trade is smsll. 

ToppOr is a halting place and nothing more. 

The name Toppfir is said to be derived from one Toppa Muda- 
liyar, the first manager of the Chattram established there in 
1698-99 by the Mysore Government for tho accommodation of 
travellers going to Eameswaram on pilgrimage, and endowed with 
cei-tain inam villages and lands, yielding si that time an annual 


i Similar kilafl ai-o said to exist atKerinjipatti and Sampalli on the Coimba- 
tore bank of the KavCri. 
a Wilks, Vol. 1, p. 
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revenue income of Es. l^TSO. These lands were resumed by the 
British Q-ovemment, and in their stead a fixed yearly grant of 
money was assigned, equivalent to the income derived from them. 
This grant was continued up to June 1861, and was disbursed as 
follows : — 

BS. 

Feeding travellers .. .. .. .. 1,042 

Ohattram establishment • . . . . . 404 

Q-hat PoUoe . . • . . . . . • . 804 

The distribution of food to travellers was discontinued in July 
1851, and the remaining expenditure was reduced to Rs. 604. 
On January 11, 1861, the Ghat Police were abolished, on the 
introduction of the Begular Police, The Ohattram estabhahment 
survived till August 1867, when the old Ohattram, by this time 
in ruins, was handed over to private management. The savings 
thus effected were credited to public account, and eventually spent 
in the construction of ohattrams elsewhere in the District. 

About 2^ miles on the Dharmapuri side of Toppur is a tank 
named after Thomas Munro, which Mr. 0. Hayavadana Eao 
identifies with the Tank near Dharmapuri built by Munro 
and alluded to in his letter, dated 80th June 1799.^ 

Major Sevan gives a lively description of the difiBoulties of 
conveying treasure through the District a century ago. He was 
ordered with his Company of Native Infantry to escort treasure 
from Salem and Dharmapuri to Madras ; at Salem he received a 
lakh of rupees and 20,000 pagodas in gold, and at Dharmapuri 
another lakh. “ Passing through the Toppttr Pass, several of the 
bullocks became frightened by a tiger, which killed one of them. 
Each bullock carried about ten thousand rupees in bags, slung 
across its back, resting on a pad. It being now dark, and the 
road narrow and precipitous on one side, many of the bullocks 
had thrown their loads, and were missing for some time ; but we 
found them at daylight near the bottom of a deep ravine.’’ ^ 

tJTTANKARAI TALUK. 

Uttankarai Taluk forms the south-east corner of the Barama- 
hfil, and covers 910 square miles. Dharmapuri Taluk lies to the 
west, Salem and Attur to the south, Elrishnagiri and Tiruppattfir 
Taluk of North Aroot to the north, and Tiruvannamalai Taluk 
of North Aroot to the east. The greatest length from north to 
south is 44 miles, from east to west about 84 miles. 

The Taluk lies in a basin surrounded on the south, east, and 
partially on the west, by hill ranges, and on the north merges in 


^ See Dharmapuri, p* 201. 


^ Ihirty Tea/TB in JfUtia, p. 47. 
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the Tiruppattar valley. On the east, oommenoing near the OHAP.XV. 
Ohengam Pass, low lying hills lead on to Tirta-malai, the great 

landmark of the Taluk, in whose neighbourhood the mountain ^ * 

chain breaks into two principal ranges, one of which runs east of 
the Kottai-patti valley and stretches south to the Ohinna-Kalrayan 
range in Attflr ; the other, to the west of the Kottai-patti valley, 
and east of the town of Harur, extends to the Arunattu-malai of 
Salem Taluk, which line of hills forms the eastern boundary of 
the ManjavS.di Pass. On the west of this latter tower up the 
Bhevaroys, and beyond them, at the western side of the Malla- 
puram Q-hat, through which the railway runs, rises the Vattala- 
malai, which extends northwards past Kadattar on to Mukkanur, 
at the point where the road from Harur to Dharmapuri crosses 
the boundary between the latter Taluk and that of Uttankarai. 

The general aspect of the Taluk is very much diversified : the 
valley through which the railway runs is poor and bare ; the stony 
soil, sparsely broken by cultivation, rises and falls in gentle 
undulations, or is broken by great masses of gneiss, from which 
the superincumbent soil has been washed into the plains by the 
rains of ages, aided by the ruthless hand of the wood-cutter. The 
uncultivated portions are more or less covered with sorub, which, 
in the southern and eastern portions of the Taluk, becomes denser 
or more jungly ; while in the south-west, thousands of acros of 
fine black soil lie waste, awaiting the time when increase of 
population shall compel the rich deposit to yield its treasures. 

As the road from Harur to Kottai-patti wends round the pictu- 
resque mass of the Tirta-malai hill, a lovely valley greets the eye. 

Eioh turinji jungle, in June laden with blossoms, covers the hill 
slopes, down to the margin of the road, with dark velvety verdure 
for about four miles, after which the scenery becomes more open, 
and the hill ranges, by which the valley, some twenty miles long, 
is hemmed in, can be discerned in all their grandeur. The 
principal basin of the Taluk is the valley of the Pennaiyar, which 
is recruited from north and south by the Pambar and Vaniyar. 

tJttankarai Taluk is of little historic interest, except for the History, 
ancient shrines of Tirta-malai, the inscriptions of Kamhaya-nallfir, 
and the comparatively recent fort at Tenkarai-kottai. The Taluk 
seems to have been the happy hunting-ground of the froe-hooter 
and cattle-thief, and in the early days of Bead it was devastated 
by brigands, the most prominent of whom was Ohila Nayaka. 

The Taluk hears an evil reputation for malaria, the outbreaks 
of which are often very capricious, leaving untouched localities 
notoriously feverish, and concentrating their forces in a station 
having a good character for health. It is owing to causes such 
as these that the Kasha of the Taluk has been shifted from 
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Kambaya-nallGr to Tenkarai-kottai, again to Kiinnatt-up, 'D’ttan- 
karai, Hariir, and back again to 'Crttankarai. 

Debate as to which locality in the Taluk is the most suitable 
for the Xasba has only recently been ended in favour of Harur. 
The Land Eevenne is distributed as follows : — 



Area. 

Demand 
(P. 1320). 


8Q. MILES. 

BR. 

Byotwoi'i (iuoludiiig Minor 

Inams and 


Poreats) 

... ... 764 35 

1,73,886 

Zainindari 

344-61 

10,658 

ShrCtriyam and Inams 

1*46 

20 


Total ... 910-42 1,90,004 


MittihS. 


IrrigaHon. 


Eyotwari occupation, Fasli 1320 (1910-1 J) — 

Kxtent. Asseasmonl. 
AU8. bs. 

Wet 7,916 35,378 

Dry 160,040 1,32,071 


The area under Mitta is less than in any other Taluk except 
OmaluT. In 1883 there were only five Mittas, but by the break 
up of the Eadattur Mitta, and the partition of Eambaya-nal Inl- 
and Anandur, the number has been raised to 22, though a large 
section of Kadattur was resumed by Q-overnment, Hence, with 
tihe exception of Anandur and Kamhaya-nallur, with its sister 
Mittas of Immattur and lohamhfiidi, the remaining Mittas arc 
very small. 


Mitta. 


Peshkasli. 

BS. 

. 1,521 


AnandtU* 

Basuva-piiram 

Battalo-halli 88 

BOsi-Uayakkana-halli. 95 

Ohintal-padi 360 

Hosahalli 424 

lohambadi 2,78G 

IrumattlSr 2,99D 

Kadattur 569 

Kadiri'Nayakkana-haUi. 225 

Kambaya-uallUr ... 2,782 


Mitta. Peshkasli. 

BS. 

Keclakkara'haili ... 240 

Kerai-kOda-halli ... 304 

Ling^a-l^uvakkana-iialli. 92 

Maniyambadl ... 356 

Nalla-kattala-hnlU ... 249 

Obili-Nayakkana'halLi. 227 

Singiri-halli 331 

Tala-nattam 766 

Tiruvana-patti ... 776 

Vaguttu-patti ... 328 

Vaniya-patti 7(;:i 


The Taluk is ill supplied with irrigation sources, the only 
Government tanks of considerable size being those of Alapuram 
(east of the F!avara*malai, Syoikcct 634 sores), Venkata-ssiundrani 
(fed by an aiiikat aaoss the Vanijai-, iiyakat 439 acres), Harfir 
(247 acres), Tlrtagm-valasai (fed from the soulhern spurs of the 
Javadi Hills, ayakat 288 acres) and Faraija-patti-Pndtir, near 
Jammana-ialli (supplemented by the Elumicha-Perumal-Kovil 
Anikat, with, a ioint ayakat of 637 acres). Mottuttangal Tank, 
near Kallavi, is under the PuhKc Works Department, as it affects 
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the Eailway. The only important Mitta Tank ia that of 
Kambaya-nallur. 

The area under Eoaerved Forest is 186,400 aoi*es, of which 
134,319 lie in Hariir North Eange and 52,081 in HarQr South 
Bange, both of Salem South Division. 

Details are subjoined : — 
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No. 


Ntime. 


Area. 


Date. 


Working 

Circle. 


132 
14i5 
185 

130 

133 

131 
50 

UO 

134 
150 
.152 

147 

155 

143 

120 

192 

119 

100 

111 

202 

21 

118 

61 


23 

22 


Hauur North liANCE. 


Elavuxnbadi ... 
Ounakarai ... 
Kalla vi 

Pudili* Piuigani 
Vollakkal 
Suzidamalai ... 
Pftvanipatti ... 
Pnvainpatti Ext. 
Alambadi 
Morapptn* 
Ponnagara-patti 
Vada-patti ... 
Poyyapatti ... 
HartLL* 

Tlrta-malei ... 
Teppampaiti Ext. 
Veppampatti 
Karungal 
Kalnud 

Koliiad Ext. .. 
Chittori 
GliittOri Ext. 
Aiiniiilf^laiyam 
Kottai-patti Ext. 
KuLttii.patti ... 
Chitling! 

Chitliugi Ext. 


Tolal 


ACS. 

3,700 

3,168 

4,042 

1,120 

867 

607 

5,280 

1,544 

512 

4,487 

3,036 

1,603 

3,250 

1,079 

15,308 

4,254 

10,080 

0,388 

5,762 

1,586 

3,450 

5,971 

10,678 

13,436 

11,561 

8,342 

3,000 


134,319 


1st July 1806. 
Ist Aug. 1900. 
15th Sep. 1901. 
iBt Sep. 1894. 

1 ot.h June 1895. 
1st Sop. 1894. 
12th Jan. 1887. 
20th Sep. 1895. 
17th Jan. 1890. 
9th Sep. 18P9. 
23r(l June 1899. 
Obh Mar. 1900. 
4th Oot. 1898. 
16th Apr. 1896. 
6th Deo, 1892. 
I7th July 1901. 
24tli Juno 1802. 
21st. Mar. 1901. 
31 si July 1892. 
16th Sop. 1901. 
20th Mar. 1887. 
4th July 1892. 
28tli Ang. 1891. 
9th Jan. 1904. 
2nd Mar. 1887. 
loth Sop. 1887. 
J4th Fob. 1901. 


K 

E 

Kl 

K1 

Kl 

Kl 

V 

V 
P 
ir 
H 
H 
H 
K 
ON 
CN 
ON 
ON 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Habitr South Hanot;. 


189 I Kavara-malai 

99 ; Kavara-iuulai Ext. 

loo , MuUkaiinr 

OS I Mallapuram Ext 

20 • 'roiiihukkal ... 

{ Tonibukkal ExL 

I Falli-patti 

I Noohi-kuttjii 

Noohi-kuUai Ext 

Total 


7,312 

Out. IPOO. 

Kv 

2,931 

Stii July 18115. 

Kv 

2.007 

1th Oot. 1895. 

Kv 

461 

2Uth Fel). 1889. 

Kv 

9,008 

12fth Jan. 1887. 

CS 

5,563 

aoth Jnno 1892. 

GS 

11,192 

a9th Mar. 1887. 

CB 

8,885 

2lMt Sep. 1802. 

X 

4,122 

20th June lilOl. 

X 

62,081 




N.P.- -*Ea- Elavainbiidi Working Circle. Kl = Kallilvi, P = Peniiaiyar. 
II = Marftr. ON = Ohittoris North. OS = OhittOriB South Wost.. Kv = 
Kavaramalni. X = Not covered by any working plan. 
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The Madras- Calicut Bailway ruus along the western border 
of the Taluk. The stations are five in number, viz., Samalpatti, 
Dasampatti, Morapptlr, Buddi-Beddi-patti and Bommidi.^ The 
Morappur-Dharmapuri Feeder Line runs through part of the 
Taluk, and the Station of Bani-Milkkaaiir is within the Taluk 
limits. The Taluk is well supplied with roads, but the toffio 
passing over them is not heavy. The most frequented seetion is 
between Morappur and Harur. The Madras-Salem Trunk Eoad 
runs through the Taluk, but the traflio is of minor importance. 
There are toll-gates at Sing&rapet and Harur, and ferries over the 
Pennaiyar at Chinna-Ksim&kshipatti, Ichambadi, Vslampatti, 
TSmbal and Hanuma-tlrtam. 

No industries of importance exist in the Taluk, except the 
manufacture of bamboo mats. Little weaving is done, the chief 
centres being trttankarai, SingJLrapet, Kallavi, Kambaya-nallur, 
Menisu Kamblis are made all over the Taluk, to a limited 
extent. Palmyra jaggery is manufactured in the north. Gingelly 
oil is pressed at Kunnattur, Kallavi and Buddi-Eeddi-patti. 
Oastor-oil is made, for local consumption, everywhere. There is 
little village taiming, most of the raw hides being exported. 
Bamboo mats are manufactured by Vedakkarans at SingSlrapet, 
the bamboos being brought from the Javadi Hills of Tiruppattur. 
The Shevaroy Hills afford bamboos for the same industry at Baira- 
nattam and Palli-patti in the sonth of the Taluk. Grass mats are 
made at Imla-patti and Naohanam-patti by Irulas and Koravas. 
Oooonut fibre is prepared for sale at Tenkarai-kottai. 

Weekly markets are held on Sundays at tTttankarai (taken 
over by the Taluk Board 1902), EadattOr, Morappur and Palli- 
patti ; on Mondays at Harur (Taluk Board 1897), SingSirapet 
(Taluk Board 1903), and Anandur ; on Tuesdays at Ohintal-pJldi 
(Taluk Board 1895) and Kallavi; on Wednesdays at Tenkarai- 
kottai (Taluk Board 1904) ; on Thursdays at Bommidi (Taluk 
Board 1892) and Kurmatttur (Taluk Board 1902); on Fridays at 
Tirta-malai (Taluk Board), Papi-Eeddi-patti and Eambaya-nal- 
lur ; on Saturdays at Pappara-patti. The average bid for the 8 
markets under the Taluk Board is about Es. 1,100. The chief 
market is Bommidi, which draws together about 3,500 persons. 
This is one of the most typical rural shandies in the District, for 
there is no big village within several miles of it. It is the chief 
resort for trade purposes of Malaiyalis from the Shevaroys. 
Next in importance comes Harur, and after this SingSLrapot, 
The rest are insignificant. 


station is also under oonstniotion at Oie orossing of the Fennaiyar, 
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The grain trade is in the hands of Vaniyars, Komatis and 
Janappars. Janappars also trade in cattle and cloth. The latter 
trade they share with Kaikolars, Devangas and Muhammadans, 
The export trade gravitates towards Tiruppatfcfir, South Aroot 
and Salem. There are several merohauts in the principal villages 
who deal directly with Madras, Bangalore and North Aroot. 
The exports are chiefly grain, among them blaok-gram, horse- 
gram, green-gram and hengalgram, coriander and mustard. To 
most of the shandies a few raw hides are brought for sale, and 
these are eagerly bought up by Muhammadan tanners from 
TiruppattUr. 

Bommidi — ^formerly called Mallapuram — ^is a Eailway 
Station at the 181st mile from Madras. The station building was 
designed on a rather imposing scale, as it was expected to be the 
focus of Shevaroy Hills traffic. The Mallapuram Ghat road 
proving abortive, the structure was never completed. Bommidi 
shandy, which is held on Thursdays at a spot about two miles 
from the station, is one of the busiest markets in the District. 
A large quantity of forest produce from the northern slopes of the* 
Shevaroys passes through the station, and there is a fair trade in 
grain. The chilly winds that blow down the LokUr Pass render 
the place unhealthy. 

In Odda-patti, near Bommidi Railway Station, two “ hero- 
stones have recently been discovered bearing Vatteluttu 1 in- 
scriptions, dated in the 7th. and 27th year of the reign of 8ri- 
pumsba. It is iiighly probable that these inscriptions refer to 
Snpumsha Muttarasa, the founder of Western G-anga greatness, 
whose date has been tentatively fixed . by Dr. Fleet between 
765 and 805 A.D. One of the records refers to a deer-hnnt at 
which two heroes wore probably killed, the other commemorates a 
servant who fought and died on the capture of Temvayil by one 
Teliniyyar. These two names cannot he identified with any 
known place or person, hut in each inscription one of the heroes 
is spoken of as a native of Brumai, a name well known in Tamil 
literature, and identified by some writers with Mysore.® 

Buddi-Reddi-patti is a Eailway Station at the 174th .rn'l. 
from Madras, a mitta village of a little over 1,000 inhabitants, 
chief among whom are wealthy Vaniyar merchants, who have for 
the most part abandoned their hereditary oooupation for grain- 
trade and money-lending. 

A Tamil inscription * at Bnddi-Reddi-patti, dated A.D. 1501, 
in the reign of “ Tammaya-deva Maharaya, son of Narasimha-dSva 

iQ.K. Kob. 21,1 and 212 of 191(i. « Vide 1811, pp 800 w. 

•G.'B.H’o. 165 of 1906. 
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MahSrairasuga,” commemorates apparently the infant son of the 
Saluva Narasimha, who wrested the throne of Vijayanagar from 
the decaying dynasty of Bnkka and Harihara, and whose sons 
were in turn ousted by Narasa Naik/’ the Tuluva regent 
appointed hy him.^ 

Hanuiua-tirtaiu — 6 miles south of Uttankarai, on the north 
hank of the Pennaiyairj at the point where that river is crossed by 
the TiruppattOr-Salem Eoad. On the opposite bank a road to 
Tirta-malai branches off from the main road. The place is very 
fevensh and the village-site is now deserted. An Orr’s Choultry 
serves as a travellers’ bungalow, but it is a place to be avoided. 

A camping tope near hy is named after Mr. Longley (Collectorj 
1870-81). 

But for its legendary associations, and its situation at the site 
of a rather important ford, Hanuma-tirtam is a place of no import- 
ance. The origin of the spring, which gives the spot its name 
and fame, is ascribed hy one legend to a vessel of (ranges water 
which HanumS.n flung into the bed of the Pennaiyar, by another 
to drops of sweat that fell from his body. The spring is in the 
bed of the Pennaiyar. 

Harw lies on the Vaniyai*, on the Salein-Tiruppattur Trunk 
Bead, 86 miles from Salem and 8 miles from Morappiir Bailway 
Station. It is also connected hy road with Tirta-malai and 
Ohintal-padi. 

The accepted spelling of the name is Harur. In the old 
Settlement records it is spelt Aiur. Tradition speaks of a certain 
Eishi nanied Hari, who made ‘‘ tapas ” here, and according to this 
the original name of town was, “ HariyQr ” which is possible ; in 
fact the name is very commonly pronounced HariytLr ” through- 
out the Taluk. 

The town is situated on the left or west hank of the Vauiyar, 
the Paraoheri being on the east bank. The blocks known as 
Old-Pet and Batohapet stand detached from the main village. To 
the south of the town, and north of Harur big tank, is the site 
of an old Port of about 4 acres in extent, which mnst have been of 
considerable strength in the days when six-pounders and Browu- 
hess were formidable weapons. It is not known who built it, and 
there is no history attached to it. Except for its trade and for its 
selection as the Kasha of the Taluk, HarCir has very little of 
interest. The main source of drinking-water is the Vamyar, and 
the town is subject to periodic visitations of cholera. The town 


^ See Vol. I, iDp. 66, 66. 
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is of growing importance and the town site is inadequate for the 
growth of population. 

Irumattur — a village originally belonging to the Kambaya- 
nallnr Mitta, situated on the left bank of the PennaiySir at the 
point where it is crossed by the Madras-Oalicut Trunk Road. Be- 
fore the advent of the Railway it was an important halting place, 
and is montionod as such by Colonel Welsh, who camped in 
1 824 in a dirty mud hovel which was not cleaned and fitted up 
with tent walls, 

The name is supposed to mean ‘^Second Matter, to distin- 
guish it from Mattur in Krishnagiri Taluk, which lies 14 
miles N.B. on the same Trunk Road. Some say the oorroot 
form is Bra-Mattfir or Erra-Matttir (i.e.. Red MattUr) from its 
ferruginous soil. 

The village contains an Orr’s Choultry, and the ruins of a 
spacious bungalow formerly maintained by the Kambaya-nalltir 
Mittadar, in the compound of which is a tomb i ;0 the sovon-year- 
old son of Major Gunning of the 1 0th Regiment, Native Infantry, 
who died on .Docomb('r 28, 1846. 

Kadattur (population 1,636) is a mitta village, lying at the 
foot of the Vattala-malai, 4 miles from Buddi-Lleddi-patti Railway 
Station, and on the road from Jiommidi Station to Mukkaiitir. It 
is oonsidored the heaUliiost place in (Jttankarai Talnk, and at one 
time it was proposed to looato the Talnk Kasha in the village. 
There are a few looms in the village, but the population for the 
most part is puivdy agrioultura.1. The shandy is held on Sundays, 
the chief trade b(dug in grain, avaram bark and hides, with a 
moderate trad(^ in oatths 

Kalla vi, a Railway Station ^ at the 1 57th mile from Madras, 
and the terminus of a feeder road to Kunnattur which crosses the 
Barur-Uttankarai road near Podfir. It is said to derive its name 
from the rooky nature of the ground on which it is built. It is 
also called Panamarattu-patti from the palmyra trees that abound 
in its vicinity. 

Kalla vi wasouoe the hoad-qnaiders of one of Read’s taluks, but 
was abolished as such in Fasli 1206 (n96-97). It was recently 
proposed to make it the Kasha of the tJttankarai Taluk. 

The village contains little of interest. The local products are 
disposed of at the Tuesday shandy. There is a thriving local 


* /iemmi8oen98tl\, page 187. 

* Tho iiamo of t.ho Station liaa rooontly been altorod to Dasampatfri. 
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OHAP. xy. trade in ''grain, hides and amrom hark. The Vaniyars have to a 
KallIvi. great extent relinquished oil-pressing for trade, and the rail export 
is in their hands. 

Kameata- Kambaya-nallnLrt fpopnlation 1,573) lies on the right or 
NAiiLiTE. aonthern hank of the river which takes its name. It is 8 miles 
north-west of liorappiir Eailway Station, and is connected hy 
road with Irmnattilr (4 miles), and K&ri-mangalam (10-J- miles). 
The name is fantastically derived from the names of two dancing 
girls, Eammi and Nalli. 

The principal industry is weaving, and there are about a hun- 
dred looms. The shandy is held on Fridays, trade being princi- 
pally in grain and cloth. The village is fairly healthy, except for 
occasional epidemics of cholera. 

The Fort lies about 100 yards south of the river, between 
which and the northern rampart is the “ Eanuvan-K.ollai ” or 
military camping ground. Most of the Fort wall has been dis- 
mantled, but the north-east comer is still standing. Traces of 
buildings show that the Fort was once densely inhabited, but the 
site is now deserted. The Temple of D6sina.thesvara (Siva) dates 
from the twelfth century A.D.,but some of the superior structure 
has been added by the Mittadars. The Vishnu Temple (Lakshmi 
N&rSijana) is said to be of recent construction, the old temple a 
little to the south of it having beou dismantled. The Fort gate 
was on the south side, and was guarded by a Hanuman shrine. 
The idol, however, has been removed to the Vishnu temple. 

The Mittadar’s residence is an elaborate structure, built about 
60 years ago. Thanks to the courtesy of the Mittadar, his 
garden is one of the most pleasant camping places in the Dis- 
trict, and the late Balaji Rao built a delightful little summer 
house on a raised platform for the convenience of touring officers. 

Of Kambaya-nallur Munro writes : — “ There is a place 
about 12 miles from this (Dharmapuri) close to a little river 
about half the size of Kelvin, with its bank shaded with large 
trees, in the midst of which stands the house or bower of Cap- 
tain Irton, who has little to do himself and is always ready to 
stroll or swim. I often visit him in this solitary retreat, and 
spend the day rationally, as I think, between walking, swimming 
and fishing in a basket boat ; and if patience be a virtue, a basket 
boat is an excellent school for it ; for I have sat in it three hours, 
with the sttn burning almost as much from the water as from the 
heavens, without catching a single minnow.^^ A man who took 
his pleasures thus sorrowfully might well be enthusiastic about 
Dharmapuri, of which iu the next paragraph he remarks, with 
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more justice, “the place where I now am is far from being so OHAP, xv, 
pleasant.” ^ 

Kambaya-nalltlr was made the Kasba of a Taluk in 1 796, and — “ 
continued as such till 1803. 

The E^ambaya-nallur Mitta belongs to the descendants of Latch- 
man Eao, Munro’s factotum, a Deshasta Brahman. The following 
details regarding the history of this illustrious officer may be of 
interest.^ 


Latohman Bao’s “ ancestors held the office of Ueshapandi in Baohapnram 
near Bijaptlr, where his cousins hold the sanio office at the present day. Two 
brothers of the family, resigning their claim to the hereditary office, came south- 
ward and took employment under Nanda Eaj Odeyar in Seringapatam. One 
of these brothers had a son, Krishna Eao, who hold until his death the post 
of Sheristadar of Hosllr nndor Haidar Ali, after the latter got the better of 
Nando Baj. Latcliman Bao was son of this Krishna Eao, and was a military 
officer in the Nawab'a* oirenit KaohCri. When Tipu succeoded his father, he 
appointed Latohman Bao as Tannah Shoristadar of Hosakdta, in which post 
ho remained for eight years. After Lord Cornwallis’ snooess ai; Bangalore, 
Latohman Bao left Hosakota for Kolar, whore he mot Colonel Bead, who im- 
modmtely employed him on Bs. ICO a month in the Supply Department where 
he rendered good seryioe. When after the Treaty of 1792 Captain Bead was 
placed in charge of the Baraxmihal and Salem, Latohman Bao heoamo Dewan 
to Cupttiin Graham in Krishnagiri. Latohman Bao was next appointed Dewon- 
Peshkar of Baramahal on lls. 600 a month,” in which capacity ho took a 
loading part in the building of Daulatabad, tho Now Fetta at Krishnagiri, 
“After tho war of 1790, Latohman Bao was of service in showing that 
HosCr and Donkani-kObi did not originally belong to Soringapotam, as was 
true, they being oomparativoly rcoont conquests, and that the limit was at 
Attipalli, which accordingly was made tho boundary. Aroot then falling under 
the Company, Captain Graham was transforrod thoro, Latohmun B.ao follow- 
ing him us Dewan on Ks. 700 a month. Captain Graham was somo time later 


^ Gloig I, p. 198, Letter, dated Dharaiapuri, February 1798. 

Captain Irtou’s name figures frecpiontly in tho auoient records of tho 
Baramahal. In February 1796 ho was on speoial duty suppressing tho depre- 
dations oommittod by oertaiii frontior Foligars in Tipu’s territories. For that 
purpose he appears to have made Kadapa-patnam (in PalmanOr Taluk, Cliittoor 
Dislriot) the oontre of Ids operations. In Juno, 1796, lx ton w^as occupied in 
tracking down a robber naniod 'i^mmanna, whom ho succoeded in capturing. 
He appears to have been ongagod in military police duties till April 1798. 
Karly in that year ho was residing at Kambaya-nallar. llo did not obtain his 
promotion to captaincy till after July 1700. Hr. J. J. Cotton says ho died in 
England as a retired Colonel on March 13, 1813. 

Vide Mr. Cotton’s letter i)rintoil in tho S(tUm District Gazeitej February 
16, 1000, p. 106, and cf. Press List of Andont Records in the Salem District 190G, 
Nos. 286, 280, 202, 297, 319, 326, 320-332, 834, 336, 339, 340, 370, 487, 494, 
611, 614 and 610. 

* Tho account which follows is, with a few omissions, that given by Mr. 
Lo Fanu (Vol. 11, pp. 240 — 8), whoso informant was Balaji Bao himself. Mr. 
Le Fanu adds of bis story, ** if defootivo in any respect, this must bo attri- 
buted to failure of memory, as Halaji Rao is incapable of misrepresentation." 
The ** Mr. Grioot (?) ” of Mr. Le Fanu’s narrative must bo Mr. Gregory, who 
vras Judge of Salem, 1810 — 10. 
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OHAP* XV. transferred on duty to Ahmadnagar, and Latohman Eao, not agreeing witli 
Kambata- Bttooeasor, Mr. Garrow, resigned and returned to Daulatabad, intending 

arAUiUE. finally to go to his ancestral home at BlJapUr : but was persuaded by his many 

friends at Daulatabad to stay there. Just then the insane folly of permauemi 

settlements was at its height, and Latohman Rao sensibly bought twelve 
mittas. Mr. Gregory, the Judge of Salem (1810 — 16), needing an experienced 
ofdoer, sent for Latohman Rao, whom he appointed as Munsiff-Oommissioner 
for HostLr and Denkani-kOta, in which post he remained some two or three years, 
hut, on Colonel Munro's return from England as Commissioner for the twenty - 
one aillas of the Madras Presidency, again took service with him as Slierista- 
dar, and in that capacity ho visited Coimbatore, where Mr. Garrow had just 
been sucoeecled by Mr. John Sullivan, under whom Latohman Bao beoame 
Sheriatadar, but again took service on Bs. 700 when Munro was employed in 
Dharwar. Latohman Bao with his son Balajl Eao, from whom these details 
are gathered, was present in the stirring operations at Upalli, Dharwar, 
^avalkondajNarkonda, Belgam, Shekpllr,Badami and ShOlapUr, after which his 
pay was increased to Bs. 1,000 a month and ho was empowered to appoint 
TahsQdars and Sheritadars te these divisions, When Munro went home after 
the flight of Baji Bao, Latohman Bao was Dewan of Poona on Bs. 1,000 a month, 
and was subsequently appointed by the Governor as Commissioner on Bs. 1,400 
a month, to inquire into tho state of affairs in the Khan country whenoo 
reports were received that the Collector, Mr, Breeks, and bis subordinates 
oppressed the people and mismanaged the distriot. Mr. Breeks not unnaturally , 
resented the investigation of his conduct by a native, and protested against tho 
same, on which Mr. Chaplain was sent to make an impartial inquiry into the 
conduct of both parties, which resulted in Mr. Breeks being ordered to remain 
at home without employ for twelve years (?) and the dismissal of his subordi- 
nates, Latohman Bao afterwards went to Madras, where his experience and 
judgment were highly appreciated by Sir Thomas Munro, whom ho accompanied 
in his tours, and by whom he was deputed with a large staff and a guard of 
sepoys to make inquines as to the alleged concealment of treasui'e in tho Baja’s 
palace at Seringapatam, This occupied liim some two years, after which ho 
was appointed as Sheristadar of Triohinopoly by Sir Thomas Munro, w^ho 
shortly afterwards died. Hearing of this Latohman Bao, who had always 
possessed an independent fortune and served from attachment to Munro^ not 
from neoessity, resigned and came to live at Daulatabad. Mr. Lushington, tho 
next Governor and the Board of Bevenue were anxious to retain his services 
and he reluctantly consented to resume his post at Triohinopoly, where ho 
remained for two years. Finding, however, that his services of fully 36 years 
were not recompensed, he resigned finally, when Government suo motu gave 
him a pension of Bs. 266 per mensem, which he enjoyed for three years only, 
as he died at Daulatabad in 1884.” 

His son Balajl Rao remained there till 1841, when he removed 
his residence to Kamhaya-nalliir. Of Balajl Eao, Mr. Le Fami 
writes : — 

“Noble iu demeanour, handsome iu figure and features, oourteous and self- 
respeoting, fond of sport and in his youth a bold horseman, Balajl Rao is a 
specimen of what well-wishers would desire natives to be, of a class unfor- 
tunately but rarely seen and rapidly dying out. Were there many like him, 
the question of largely supplementing the Civil Service with native gentlemen! 
and the higher ranks of the Native Army for that matter also, would be readily 
solved i but it is as a landlord especially that BtLlajl Bao commands respect. 
Times have been hard with him, but lie has always been kind and merciful 
to his tenants : in the dark days of famine he impoverished himself to aid 
them, and in nine years he has never appeared as a plaintiff against one of 
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them in the Bevenno Conrta. He has already paesod the allotted span of human 
life, tho ears which in youth rang with the thunder of battle will soon be 
deaf to the voice of friendship, and then the last living link will have been 
severed which binds Salem to Munro,** 

Balaji Eao died in December, 1891, at the age of 82. The 
ostato continued to bo jointly held by his three sons till 1899, 
when a partition was effected, the mitta being divided into the 
Kasba, Imraatt-Qr, and lohambadi Divisions. Except for this 
partition tho mitta has remained intact and the mittadars’ revennes 
have increased, a rare phenomenon in Salem mitta s. 

Ohola rule in Kambaya-nallur is oommemorated by an in- 
scription ' of Vitrama Ohola (dated 1130 A.D.), on a slab on the 
tant sluice, and another^ of Eul5ttuuga III, (dated 1200 A.D.), 
in Tamil verso in tho central shrine of the DosinathSsvara Temple. 
The latter mentions the name of the chieftain VidukSLdalagiya- 
Porumal, ruler of Tagadnr.* In the same shrine there are two 
inscriptions of the second year of the Hoysala Visvanatha, who 
succeeded to what was left of Ramanatha^s dominions in 1295 
A.D. One of these records a grant by one Madurantaka Vira- 
Nnlamban Rajaiiarayana Bairavan, a name mentioned in an 
inscription at Tukkojanahalli, dated 1303 A.D.® The other records 
a gift to th(3 temple of Dosinayakar at Nagaiyanpalli, an ancient 
name of Kambaya-nallur. The only Vijayanagar inscription is 
one of Bukka IL daiod 1405 A.D.® 

About 2 miles north-oast of Kambaya-nallur, at tho confluence 
of the Kamhaya-uallur river with tho Ponnaiyar, and near the 
villagt^ of Oddapatti, aro traces of an abandoned fort of large size 
known as Shovarayan-kottai, Legend relates how the lord of this 
fort, Sh(^vaiuyaii by namo, married the daughter of the lord of 
Adamaii-kottai, and thon quarrelled with his father-in-law, who 
advaiicod against him with all his forces. Shevarayan-kottai was 
well supplied with food, which was convoyed within by a secret 
undc^rground passage, while the investing army was rednoed to tho 
verge of starvation, and tho siego would have been raised, had not 
tho wife of Shevarayau ta.kon pity on her father, and supplied him 
with provisions. Unfortunately, in doing so, sho betrayed to her 
father the se<jrot passage. The ungrateful father took advantage 
of this knowledge, blocked tho passage, and rained the hopes of 
the bolcagurcd garrison. Hhovarfiyan, in despair, decapitated his 
faithh^ss wife, and flung her head from the ramparts at hor father’s 
feet ; then mounted his chargor, dashed into the river, and fled 


1 G.K. No. 12 of 1000. * Of. E]I. Ind., VI, pp. 332-4. 

* Vido 8.V. Dhannapnri. ® CI.B. Nos. 9 and 10 of 1900, 

® Vido 8.V. Kari-mangalaui. ® G.E. No. 11 of 1000. 
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away to the Shevaroy Hills. On a rook in the bed of the Pennai 
ySr the marks of his horse’s hoofs may still be seen, and ever 
year, in Pupattesi and Kartigai, lamps are lit on this spot ii 
memory of the frantic deed. 

MorappHT j a Bail way Station at the 169th mile from Madras 
a plaoe of little importanoe at present, except as being the nearee 
station to HarHr, and the Jnnotion of the Broad Gauge Main Lin 
with the Light Eailway to Bharmapuri. Should the feeder line b 
eventually extended to Bangalore, MorappUr has a chance c 
becoming a big trade centre. Morappfir was the Kasha of a Talu 
under Tipu, and continued so under Bead till 1796, when it wf 
abolished. It belonged to Munro’s Division. 

Fapi-Beddi-patti lies at the northern end of the ManjavELc 
Pass, about 24 miles from Salem, and 2 miles from the junction c 
the Salem-TiruppattOr Trunk Eoad with the feeder road to Bomroh 
Bailway Station. Next to HarOr, it is the largest village in tb 
taluk. 

Singarapet lies about 5 miles east of tJttankarai, on tb 
Bangalore-Ouddalore Trunk Eoad. It is said that the name wc 
originally Singiri-patti, from one Singiri Nayakkan, a local celel 
rity of long ago, and that the present form Singara-petti 
(= “Fair City ”),i8 a modification of later years. The villag 
site adjoins that of Knruga-patti, the two sites virtually formin 
one village. The remains of a fort, about a quarter of a mile i 
perimeter, can still be seen. The fort site is now leased on pattj 
and covered with piiokly-pear. Of the population of J ,039, aboi 
one-fourth are Muhammadans. 

Singarapet is the first place of any size on the Baramahi 
side of the Ohengam Pass. All the salt traffic of South Arcc 
District with the Taluks of tTttankarai, Krishnagiri and Dharms 
puri used to find its way through this village, and the oar 
returned laden with tamarind, castor- oil seed, and other produo’ 
of the district. The advent of the Eailway has done much i 
divert this traffic. At the Monday shandy the products oC tl 
adj'oining J av^di Hfils, such as timber, avdram and konnai bar] 
honey, wax, mustard and ghee, find a convenient mart, and thei 
is a ready demand for salt, grain, oil, leather, bamboo-mats an 
baskets. The chief local industries are weaving, oil-pressing an 
the manufacture of bamhoo and korai mats. 

Commanding as it does the Ghengam Pass, Singarapet was < 
great strategic importanoe in the wars of Tipu and Haidar. Twi( 
Haidar had the opportunity, by seizing the Ohengam Pass, < 
preventing a Jimotion between Colonel Smith, operating in tl 
Baramahfil, and Colonel Wood, advancing with reinforoemen 
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from the direction of Tiravannamalai, and twice Haidar missed OHAP, XV. 
his chance. The first occasion was at the end of August, 1767. SinoI^bt. 
when Smith moved from Kakantarai to Ohengam, with Haidar 
and Nizam Ali at his heels. The first march, ’’ says Wilks ^ 
was through a road of ordinary breadth, formed by felling 
the trees of a forest considered impenetrable in most places to 
ordinary travellers.” The second occasion was after the relief 
of Ambtur, in December of the same year, when Haidar retreated 
on KilvSri-patnam before Smith’s Vellore Column. 

It was near here, too, that Haidar attempted in person to 
intercept Captain It. V. Fitzgerald’s convoy on December 29, 

1767, and suffered a severe reverse at the hand of Major Thomas 
Fitzgerald’s relieving force. It was through the Chengam Pass 
that Haidar dashed at the opening of the Second War, and it was 
by the same route that, in February, 1791, Tipu doubled back 
from Pondicherry, when he learned of Cornwallis’ march on 
Bangalore. Sing&rapet is mentioned as a halting place for the 
English prisoners, who, in December, 1780, were marched from 
Arni to Bangalore.^ 

SingTirapet was, under Eead, the Kasba of a Taluk, but the 
Taluk was abolished in Fasli 1208 (1796-7). 

Tenkarai-Kottai^ (population 954, of which about one-fourth tbnkarai- 
are Muhammadans and one-eighth Christians) lies at the tri-junc- 
tion of roads from Harar, Morappur and Bommidi Station, on the 
hank of a stream called the Jalakantesvara River. The place has 
fallen from its former glory. Tradition connects it with the 
Gatti Mudaliyars, with Chonnappa Nayaka, PoligRr of Salem, 
and with the eighteenth century freebooter Ohila Nayaka^. It 
is hard to so o how it ever came to be of political importance, 
situated as it is in one of the most out-of-the-way comers of the 
Bfiramahril. 

The village itself is insignificant. It contains a temple sacred 
to Draupadi. The Fort, which covers about 40 acres, contains 
a temple to Siva (Nanjundesvara), and another to Vishnu 
(Kaliyana-Eama), which enjoy between them a iasdih allowance 
of Rfl. 580 per annum. The mahn-mantapam of tho Vishnu 
temple is supported by fantastically oarvod columns, similar in 
stylo to those at Tfixa-raangalam, and tho moulding of tho plinth 
and the flexure of the cornice follow tho best Dravidian manner. 

The KaohSri, which, in the days when Tenkarai-k5ttai was the 
hoad-quartors of a taluk, served as a Taluk Office, is an elaborate 

1 Wilkfl. Vol. I, p. 312. ^ Memoirs of the late War in Asia^ Vol. II, jp, 41, 

® Tho name moans “ t*ho Fort on tho South Bank.” 

* Vido p. 231, fl.7. Tir+a-malai. 

15-a 
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strucstiire, the verandah of whioh is supported by ousped arches in 
the Saraoeuio style oharaoteristio of the civil arohiteoture of 
Vijayanagar. The Fort also oontainB the remains of a substantial 
graon magazine, and o! a Queen^s Bath,” whioh was filled by a 
conduit from the river. The Fort wall, in spite of its ruined 
condition, stan^ in parts to a height of 25'. 

The tradition connected with the foundation of the Fort is 
•that Ohennappa NUyaka, Poligar of Salem, ^ came to this spot, 
then a desert, to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. The tables 
were turned ; for a hare, or according to another tradition an 
ignana, gave chase to the PoligSr’s dogs. The Poligar halted 
there that night, pondering over what had happened ; when to 
him appeared a vision of Rama, who told him to dig in the spot 
where this happened, and build a fort and a temple in his honour 
with the wealth whioh he should find. The Poligar accordingly 
unearthed a considerable treasure, and left his brother as his 
lieutenant, to carry out Rama’s instructions, while he himself 
returned to Salem. The brother was not slow to set about his 
appointed task, and fort, houses, and temples rose rapidly on all 
sides, when an underling, to whom he had given some ground of 
offenoe, ^ wrote privately to the Poligar accusing him of mis- 
appropriating the divine bequest. The Poligar at once started 
for Tenkarai-kottai, and, while yet a few miles off, his brother 
came to meet him with a small retinue ; on whioh the Poligar, 
whose treacherous advisers persuaded him that his brother meant 
to give battle, sent on his troops with orders to stab his brother to 
t e heart. This was done, and the Poligar oontinnod his march 
to Teniarai-kottai, where he foand that all his beq^aests had been 
attended to. Filled with grief, he committed saioide, and, to 
crown the tragedy, his wife threw herself into his funeral pyre and 
pens^d in the flames. The tank and anaikat over the JalakantSs- 
vara Eiver are attribnted to his ill-fated brother. 

Ten^rai-kottai was taken from Bijapnr in 1652 by Kantlrava 
^ja. It 'TOs the first fort to fall to Oolonel Wood in 
w by regular sepoys, and offered a respect- 

able defence, tdl preparations were ready for assault, when it 

^ndered (Fehmary 12, 1768). Haidar retook the place on 
December 7th of the same year. ^ 

Tenkarai-kottai coi^ned to be an important town in the days 
of TxpnandMnnro. Under Read it was the head-quarters of a 
Taluk, and remained so till the introdnoiion of the Permanent 
Settiement. The abolition of the Taluk was a fatal Wow to the 


^ See pp. 249-60, 8.v. Salem 260. 
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prosperity of the place. In Pasli 1231 (October 1821), tbe Tenkarai- OHAP. xv. 
kSttai Taluk was re-foimed, but the Kasba was fixed at Eambaya- Tbnkabai- 
nallHi’, and two years later was transferred to Hai^ur. kqtv^x. 

Tirta -malai, population 458, lies by road about 6^ miles ttrta-malai 
south by east of Hanuma-tlrtam, and about 9-J- miles north-east 
of Hartir. 

The hill of 'Erta-malai (3,220' above sea-level), is one of the 
most conspicuous landmarks in the Baramahal, and is perhaps 
the most saored spot in the whole district. It lies about two miles 
beyond the junction of the roads which run from Harur and 
Hanuma-tirtam to Kottai-patti, and is about 8 miles in a bee-line 
from Harur, and a little less from Hanuma-tirtam. 

At the foot of the hill is a small village containing about a 
score of chattrams for pilgrims, and a Siva temple surrounded by 
a typical quadrangular Oar Street. There is another Siva temple 
on the hill, and the Tirtaginsvara DevastSLnam draws a tasdik 
allowance of over Rs. 1,000 per annum. The annual festival is 
held in Masi (February), and lasts for ten days, but the con- 
course is not great, the number of pilgrims ranging between 2,000 
and 8,000. 

Tirta-malai is so named from the saored springs or ilrtama 
which it contains. Enclosing these a temple has been built, and 
the place is one of much sanctity in the eyes of the Hindu. The 
hill is of very remarkable conformation. Yiewod from the north 
a narrow ridge of magnetic iron-stone, something like a hog’s 
mane, runs up from the bottom for nearly three-fourths of its 
height. The ledge is, on the upper side, not more than two or 
tiiree feet wide, and the perpendicular sides of this extraordinary 
vertebral column etfectually prevent even the most daring climber 
from attempting the ascent from this point. Above this the 
mountain, which is otherwise one mass of jungle, towers up into 
some half dozen peaks, varying in height, and not all dis- 
tinguishable from the same point of view. A flight of slippery 
steps, worn by the feet of countless votaries, leads for about three- 
quarters of a mile from the foot to the temple. Above this a 
narrow path winds through thorny jungle along the eastern side 
of the hill, until the crest of the hog’s mane is reached. Here it 
crosses to the western side, and leads the unwary explorer through 
crags and rocks to Ohila Nayakka’s hill fort. Innumerable 
granite cannon balls lie about, testifying to the warm reception 
which this Reiver was prepared to afford to unwelcome visitors ; 
while, on the very summit of the hill, marked by a large iron 


^Tho Taheildar roports that out of 29 chattrams, 19 axe in good order, 
7 dilapidated, and of tho remaining 3 only the vacant sites remain. 
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pot, in whioli during festivals a beacon is kept burning, is the 
spot where he stored his treasnres. A safer place could hardly be 
conceived. The summit barely affords room to three or four 
persons to crouch down holding for dear life to the rooks ; while 
a glance to right or left renders the head giddy, and makes the 
descent even more perilous than the ascent was. Erom this point 
a covp rf* 00 * 7 , scarcely to be surpassed in grandeur, is afforded. 

The hill is a very Proteus in appearance : from one side it 
seerns to he a narrow single peak : from another it has thi’ee 
distinct peaks, and when ascended the peaks multiply. Most of 
the itrtams are mere driblets from the side of the rock, which are 
arrested high up above the ground by spouts, from whioh they 
fall on the worshippers who bathe under them and drink tho 
waters. Each itrtam is mauked by a miniature pagoda, and each 
has its appropriate name and legend. 

About a score of inscriptions^ have been copied at Tirta-malai. 
^ one of them^ the alphabet used is Vatteluttu, but the 
inscription ^ is too much damaged to be readily deciphered. 
Another epigraphs mentions a king named Mallideva Maharaja, 
who is conjectured to be a Western Ganga. It refers to the gift 
of a village of ilambadi in Adaiytir Nad> The inscription 
is preceded by the words “ Smsii Sri Kuvalalajpv/ra paramesvara 
Ganga JSlulottay whioli means Hail ; prosperity, the supreme 
ruler of Euvalalapuram, the upraiser of the Ganga Family,’^ and 
the oharaeters used for these words appear to be somewhat older 
than therest of the inscription.® Ohola rule is evidenced by II 
mecriptions, which bear the familiar names Eajaraja, Eajtodra 
hola and Kulottuuga ; hut to whioh monarchs they refer is not 
toowm There we five Vijayanagar inscriptions," all of the 
hirst Dynasty ; they bear the names of Bukka II (1399 A.D.), 
Vijaya Bhilpati Eaya, son of Deva Eaya I (1409 A.D.), Vira 
ywa Eaya TJdaiyai^ (Ull A.D.), and DSva Eaya H (1428 


® G.E.No. 608 of 1905. 


^ Gr,B, If OB. 058 to 676 of 1905. 

* G.B. No. 662 of 1905. 

Malla-Deva is nientionod, who waa 
lathor of Bana^vidyadhara, who aocordimr tn T)i" TTniftrA/vit • a j 

danghter of Sivamara I^the fonn^f ^ 

See, howeyer, S.IJ., Vol. Ill, Ho. 417 nga-Bana dynaety of Kolar. 

• G.B. Nob. 664, 666, 688. 669 mi 666 of 1906. 

G. B. Be^rtfoT ** Eaya, vide genealogry publiehed in, 
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Lastly there is a Telngu inscription^ dated 1697 A.D. on CHAP- XV, 
the south wall of the Silai Nayudu (or Chila Nayaka) maniapam TSwa-malai. 
which refers to the setting up of the image of Kasi-Visvanatha 
in the central shrine, Ohila Nayaka appears to he the 
title given to a series of freebooters, whom legend connects with 
Tirta-malai, Tenkarai-kottai and Salem from the days of Father 
John de Britto to the days of Alexander Eead. De Britto, 
writing in 1683, ^ speaks of the depredations of a body of 
Mysoreans under the leadership of Sila-nayakan” in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tiruvannamalai, and Read complains of the ruin of 
trade through the Oheugam Pass caused by the plundering raids 
of a brigand of the same name. 

Uttankarai (population 1,282 of which about ono-foui*th are triTASK-ouj, 
Muhammadans), lies at the point where the Bangalore-Ouddalore 
Trunk road is intersected by the Tiruppattur-Salem road. It is 
54 miles from Salem, and some 5 miles from Samalpatti Station. 

The Kasha of Tenkarai-kottai Taluk was shifted to tTttan- 
karai in August 1825, and with the exception of short transfers 
to Kunnattur and Harur, has remained there to date (1913), but 
its permanent transfer to Harur is shortly to be effected, and 
Uttankarai will then be the head-quarters of a Deputy Tahsildar. 

Uttankarai was a favourite halting place, and no less than four 
camping topes testify to the interest taken in the village by Dis- 
trict Officers. North of the Samalpatti road is the Arbuthnott 
Tope, and opposite to it is Le Fanu’s Tope. The Atkinson Bandi 
Medu Tope is close to the shandy site, and the Pearso Tope is 
south of tho village.'* 

III. TAL AG HAT— SALEM TALUK. 

Salem Taluk is bounded on the north by tho Taluk of Uttan- Salbm 
karai, on the west by those of Omalur and Tiruohengodu, on the Talue, 

east by Attur, and on the south by Namakkal Taluk of 
Triohinopoly District. Its greatest length from north to south 
is thirty-eight miles, from oast to west twenty-four miles. 

Tho Taluk is veiy diversified in aspect, containing hill and 
vale, desert wilds and smiling cultivation, the fierce heat of the 
tropics, and a climate nearly approaching that of an English 
summer. The greater part of the Taluk is composed of valleys, 
from five to twelve miles wide, shut in by lofty ranges of hills, as, 


^ O.E. No. 667 of 1905. 

* Bertrand, La Misi^on di* Madv/re, Vol. It I, p. 345, 

* Mr. Atkinson was Head Assistant Collector, and Dr. Poai'se, District 
Surgeon. 
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for instance, the valleys in which Salem and NSLmagiripet lie ; in 
the Booth, midway between Salem and B^sipuranii nature runs 
wild in a mass of fantastic dnrgs and hills tumbled about in the 
utmost disorder. On the north the Shevaroys, clothed in jungle, 
bound the valley, some seven miles wide, in which the town of 
Salem lies, and are hardly distinguishable at a distance from the 
TenSindS-nialais, which rise further to the north-east, the Manja- 
vadi Pass lying between them. On the south the Jerugu-malais 
hem it in. The valley opens out towards the west, but narrows 
to a point beyond Esri-patti on the east, where the Godu-malai 
and the TSn-malai menace the route which leads to the Carnatic. 
South of Salem and near MallUr is the wild mass of dnrgs before 
mentioned, and east of them, parallel to the J erugu-malai, tower 
the Boda-malai and Kedda-malai, which in height almost rival 
the Shevaroys. S6me thirteen or fourteen miles south of Salem 
the vale of Namagiiipet, somewhat similar in its general features, 
lies between the Boda-malai and the Kolli-malais, closed up on 
the east by the Ayilpatti Kanavay or Ghat, but more open on the 
west towards Tiruchengodu and Namakkal. Except the main 
body of the Shevaroys, almost the whole of the Taluk is drained 
by the Tiru-mani-muttar or Salem River. 

Except for the legends that cluster round the temples of Salem 
City, there is little of historic interest in the Taluk. 


The Land Revenue is made up as follows : — 





Demand 




(Fasli 1320). 



SQ. MILES. 

BS. 

Eyotwaid inoludiiig Minor Inams 

626*82 

3,19,450 

Mitta 

••• ... 

85-88 

50,776 

Sbrobiiyaxn and Inam 



... 10*41 

8,524 



Total ... 722'ei 

3,78,760 

By otwaxi ; ooonpation- 

— 





Extent. 

Assessment. 



ACS. 

BS. 

Dry 


168,224 

2,48,812 

Wet 

... 

11,106 

64,886 

The Mittas, thirteen in number, are mostly large, Salem Mitta 

bemg tke largeet in the Uistriot. 



Mitta. 

FeshkaBb. 

Mitta. 

Fesbkash. 


BB. 


BS. 

Alaga-pnram 

2,768 

XaDnanknriobi ... 

9,594 

A nnadana-patti 

3,764 

Palla-patti 

8,860 

Arasam-pfilaiyam 

250 

Rakki-patti 

618 

Ohandra-BSkhara-pnram , 

1,816 

Basipnram 

2,946 

Ka}ck»yeri 

2,647 

Salem 

... 16,890 

Xaliyaui 

1,848 

SingaELnda-pnram 

... 4,676 

XanakaLommau-pattii ... 

825 
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The chief tanks are those of Dalavay-patti (irrigable dyakai 
74 acres), Andipatti (67 acres), Malla-MUppain-patti (57 acres), 
Sto-mangalam (115 acres), Nejkkflra-patti (223 acres), Bira-palli 
(212 acres), Panamaratta-paiti (936 acres), Amma-palaiyam (242 
acres), Anai-palaiyam (389 acres), Alattur (125 aci'es), Pattanam 
(203 acres), Toppa-patti (339 acres), Simfir (Akkaxaipatti) (301 
acres), and Elur (371 acres). 

The area covered by Reserved Forests is 119,874 acres, of 
which 84,988 belong to Salem East Range, 23,566 to Hariir 
South Range and 10,821 to Salem West Range, the last named 
belonging to the Northern Division, and the others to Salem South 
Details of the Reserves are given in the following statement ; — 


Ro. 

l^ame. 

Area. 

lOate. 

No. 

Name. 

Area. 

Bate. 



Habub South Range. 



14 

¥ 

f 

I 

1,052 

12-9-90 

16 

Narthen-chfidu * * * § 

2,699 

2-8-8? 


Ghat.* 



64 

Narihen.chedn 

973 

29-3-8? 

52 

Mallapiiram Ghat 

928 

32-0-90 


Extension.* 




Extension. * 



16 

Vaniyftr* 

6,189 

18-8-87 

137 

Mangalakkal* ... 

313 

7-10-96 

17 

Knttar* 

6,889 

2-8-87 

58 

Ajjampatti* 

1,083 

13-8-87 

141 

Xntiar Exten- 

1,472 

7-1-96 

186 

Bonthikkal * ... 

294 

li-9-06 


sioii*. 



189 

Uodekad* 

2,822 

7-10-96 










Total ... 

23,664 








■ 



84 
18 

183 
83 
82 

111 

85 

86 

184 
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Kapputtu t 
Manjavadi t 
Vslampatti 
Arasau-kuda 1: 
Pnliyan-kada 
Kndi-maduvn^ 
Matti'kottai t 
PuDga-maduYU | 
Knriohi t 


4,421 

1892 

12 

Pilappadi t 

6,441 

9,491 

22-7-87 

87 

Godn-malai t ... 

6,612 

4,839 

20-2-01 

112 

Vellala-gTindam 

2,717 

1,668 

31—8—92 

18G 

Tirumanllr t 

4,462 

625 

24-3-91 

88 

Jallflttn t 

9,121 

4,424 

6—9—92 

89 

Pndn-patti J 

7,001 

8,682 

18-6-.90 

1 

Bcda-malaif 

6,640 

2,408 

18-6-90 

188 

Mallnrt... 

6,868 

8,409 

20-2-01 

90 

Eanja-malai t ... 

4,869 




Total ... 

84,988 


16-9-91 

13—8—89 

7-2-99 

2-6-03 

27-8-89 

31-3-92 

10-12-80 

18-9-02 

12-1-91 


Salem West Eangb. 


74 

16 

KTirumha-pat§. 
Nagara-malai §. 

8,819 

1.J39 

20-7-93 

10-1-94 

101 

94 

Sanyasi-inalai || . 
Maryland || 

480 

888 

7-S-02 

26-7-00 






Total ... 

10,821 



* Shevaroys Nortli Working Circle, t SheYWoys East. 

t Twelve scatter od Working Circles. All the Harar Bonth and Salem West. 

Reserves are situated on the Shevarpys as well as Kappnttn and Manjavadi. 

§ ShevaiojB South. li Shevaroys Central. 

I Velampatti Eeaerve is paartly in Bhevaroya Eaat Circle, the rest ot it form 
a drolo in itself. 
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There are two Eailway Stations in the Taluk, Sura-mangalam 
and Ariyannr. SHra-mangalam, 207 miles from Madras is, of 
course, the busiest station in the District. Ariyfiinllr is insignificant. 

The Salem-Namakkal road is one of the most frequented in the 
District ; the Balem-Atttir road is almost as important. The Salexn- 
Omalto road ranks third. The roads to Sankaridrug and the 
Manjavadi Ghat cannot compete with the railway. At Andaga- 
lur, where the Namakkal road is crossed by the Kasipuram-Tiru- 
ohengodu road, three toll-gates under one contractor tap tho 
traflSo from north, south, east and west.^ It is usually called tho 
Maskali-patti gate, and fetches a higher bid than any other in the 
District. The other roads are of little importance. Besides Mas- 
k&li-patti and the Mnnioipal Tolls, there is a gate at Seshan-chavadi 
on the Attlir road, and tolls are collected on the Old Shovaroy 
Ghat at Gundur. 

Industries rank higher in Salem Taluk than anywhere clso in 
the district. First in importance come silk and cotton-weaving. 
There is a big business in the manufacture of bamboo mats in 
Salem town, and the tanneries deseiwe note. Oano jaggery is 
made on a large scale in the Rasipuram Division. Iron-smelting 
still survives at Namagiripet and Ariya-Kavundan-palaiyam. 
Stone and brass work of moderate merit are turned out at Pat- 
tanam, and also in Easipuram. 

The chief markets are held on Sundays at Attayam-patti 
(Taluk Board 1880), on Mondays at Panamarattu-patti, on 
Tuesdays at Shevapet and Easipnram (Taluk Board 18SV)), on 
Thursdays at Mallur (Taluk Board 1894) and Ayodhya-patnam 
(Taluk Board 1896), on Fridays at Namagiripet (Taluk Board 
1894). All these, except Shevapet, are leased by the Taluk 
Board, the average proceeds being well over Es. 2,000 per annum. 
Shevapet brings an average of about Rs. 1,300 to the Salem M.imi- 
oipality. There are also shandies at Pilla-nalltir (Sundays), Palli- 
patti (Rasipuram; Mondays), Tirumalagiri (Wednesdays), 
Naikadiohampatti (Thursdays), Vennand^ and Uttama ohola- 
puram (Saturdays). On the Shevaroys there are markets on Sun- 
days at Teroaud and NagalUr. 

Shevapet is, of course, the chief market, and most things are 
procurable there, including sheep and cattle. Cattle are also sold 
at AttaySlmpatti which stands first in the District for sales of 
cloths. Rasipuram is important for its grain trade. 

Salem City is the chief wholesale emporium in the District 
(Vol. I, p. 283). The chief imports are salt, oholam, kambu, 


1 Andagalnr and Minnampalli are subsidiary gates to Maskali-patti and the 
three are sold together. 
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dhall, ragi, paddy, Bengal-gram, soap-nut, gingelly-oil and oloth. 
The last named is brought in from Madras, Eumbakonam, Madura 
and Ooimbatoro. 

Attayam-patti is situated ou the borders of Tiruohengodu 
Taluk, on the Salem-Tirucheng5du road. It is 7 miles from 
Ariyanfir Eailway Station, and about the same distance from 
MacDonald’s Choultry. It owes its importance to its oloth trade, 
its weekly market being the chief wholesale emporium for the 
cloths woven in Rasipuram Firka, and the neighbouring villages 
of Tiruchengodu. About li miles east of Attajam-patti is the 
little village of Ohennagiri, which Eead made the Kasba of a 
Taluk. Ohennagiri Taluk was abolished in 1803. 

Ayodhya-patnam is a small village about 5 miles east of 
Salem, in the fork of the Attur and Manjavadi roads. As the 
name, City of Ayodhya ” (Oudh), indicates, tradition connects 
the spot with the wanderings of Eama, The temple, which is 
dedicated to Kothandarama, is neither large nor in good ropair, but 
its sculptures are interesting. The cornices and horse pillars are 
reminiscent of the Madura style of the period of Tirumala 
Nayaka, and four figures carved in the mahd-mantapam are said 
to represent that ruler, his wife and his two sons. Unfortunately 
much of the stone work is disfigured with hideous modern colora- 
tion, and the wall ou either side of the entrance is smothered with 
the names of people who in recent years have presented the' temple 
with small donations. 

Mallfir lies 8 miles south of Salem on the Salem-Namakkal 
road. It is an important halting place on the journoy to 
Namakkal, being just short of half-way to Munohavadi. There 
is a Local Fund bungalow at this place. Five and a half miles 
from Salem on the Salem-Namakkal road and on the wostorn sido 
of the road is a rook known as the Poy Man ICaradu (False 
Deer Eook). It derives its name from the fact that, by a curious 
optical illusion, the play of light in a cleft of the rook produces 
a fawn-coloured patch on a dark background, which at a distanoo 
bears a most striking resemblance to a deer. The phenomenon 
has, not unnaturally, led to the localising of a well-known story 
in the Eamayana. 

Uuvana Tisited Bltain the guise of a Sanyasi, and ordered liis nuole MarToha 
to assume the form of a deer and attract Slta’s notice, Slta, whoii she saw tho 
deer, insisted that Kama must capture it for her. Kama attempted to take Lb 
alive, but the deor eluded him, and, weary with the chase, he shot it with an 
arrow. The spot where he aimed the arrow is now oaUed SOragai * (“ tired- 
arm **), the arrow struck the deer at Banapuram ® (“ arrow-town ”), and tho deor 
fell dead at Manattai ®. As the deor was dying, it cried out “ Slta ! Lakshmana !** 

1 Eighteen miles from Salem, on the Nangavalli Boad. 

^ Two miles from Sor&gai, ® One mile from Baufipnrum. 
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H TTA P, heard lihis, and thonglit Eama was oalliug. She insisted on Lakshuiana 

NiltAGiBiPBT. what was wrong- Lakshmana reluotantly left her alone, and as 

soon as he was gone, Eavana seized Slta and carried her oH: to Ceylon. The 

False Deer Book proves the truth of the legend, 

Namagiripet is a large XJnion villagG, situated about six 
miles east of Easipuram, ou tbe Easipuram-Attur road, near the 
entrance to tbe narrow Pass between the outlying spurs of tbe 
Eoda-malais and Kolli-malais known as tbe Ayilpatti Kanavay. 
Mr. LePanu describes it as noted for tbe fertility of its soil, its 
excellent system of agriculture, and formerly for its iron-works. 

Tbe buge mound of asbes and cinders at tbe corner of tbe 
town testifies to tbe pristine activity of its iron-works. Tbe 
denuded bills indicate the cause of the downfall of this industry, 
viz., want of fuel. The ore is still smelted on a small scale in 
tbe same place and is of very superior quality 

The village contains little of interest. There is an important 
community of Komatis, who still “ live in hovels, a trace of tbe 
days when a man was afraid to betray bis wealth.’’ Tbe iron 
ore is smelted by Eattl Pariahs, who sell tbe pig to Telugu 
blacksmiths to be worked up into sugar boilers, agricultural 
implements, etc. 

EUsiruBAH. RaiSipiir&in Union is situated two miles east of tbe 15tb 
milestone on tbe Salem-Namakkal road. It has direct road com- 
munication with Tiruobengodu via Vaiyappa-malai, with Atttix 
(84 miles) via Ayilpatti, and via Belu-kuricbi with SSnda-mangalam 
(14 miles). It lies 16 miles from Salem, and 17 miles from 
NfimakkaL Its trade is tapped by tbe Andagalur toll-gates. 

Tbe name is derived by some from the Vishnu temple 
dedicated to Svama-Varadaraja-swami, the town being originally 
oaEed Svarua-Varada-Eaja-puram, then Varada-Eaja-puram, and 
then Eajapuram, a spelling adopted on tb© old postal seals. 

Tbe four main streets of the town form four sides of a 
rectangle, and through them pass tbe usual car processions at 
festivals. The Kailasanatba temple is a fairly complete specimen 
of its type. In front and on either side of the mahd^mtmtapam 
is a fine pillared ball. Contrary to tbe usual practice tbe shrine 
of tbe temple faces west. Tbe ydga-sdlai^ jpancha^lingaB and 
Tjfiudo^Mi are on the east side, behind tbe temple proper. Near 
the ydga^oXai is a shrine to Bbadrava whose mhanam is a dog. 
It is said that in form^ days tbe key of tbe main shrine was 
laid before Bbairava for safety, and none dare touch it. 

Not far from Easipuram is Kalkaveri or Kakkaveri* one of tbe 
oldest Eoman Catholic settlements in tb© District. 


^ For the method of emelting see Vol- 1, pp. 272-8. 
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Salem City is situated ou the Tiru-mani-muttar (otherwise 
called the Salem Eiver ”), at the trijunotioa of the Bangalore, 
Triohinopoly and Ouddalore roads. It is surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of hills ; five miles to the north tower the majestio 
Shevaroys ; closer in are the lesser eminences of the barren 
Nagara-malai, the south is barred by the Jerugu-malai ridge, to 
the west is the rugged Kanja-malai, while to the oast the long 
vista of the Salom-Atttir valley is blocked by the fantastic peak 
of the Qodu-malai. The town itself is rich in verdure ; the main 
roads are shaded with magnificent avenues i the courses of the 
river and its tributary streams' are marked with over-arching 
palms and luxuriant betel gardens, the monotony of bricks and 
mortar is relieved by broad acres of ragi and paddy cultivation 
and the exuberant foliage of mango orchards. 

Salem at one time had an evil reputation for malaria and 
cholera. In the absonco of proper drainage, malaria is difficult to 
oradicate. Cholera; it is lioped, has been exorcised by the water 
of the Panamarattu-patti rosorvoir In rainless weather radiation 
from the surrounding hills renders the temperature unpleasantly 
hot, hut tlio boat is abated by froiiuent thunder showers, and, 
thanks to the normal dryness of the atmosphere, the climate, 
except in the more donsoly populated quarters, is on the whole 
healthy. 

''Cho town is divided by tho Tlru-inani-muttfir into two main 
divisions, Salem proper being ou the loft bank to the east; and 
Bhovapot on tlio right bank to tho west. Botwoon the two, on tho 
right bank of tho rivor, is tho Fort, at tho north-east angle of 
which tlio river is spanned by a bridge. Tho bridge may fairly 
bo called the lioari. of Salem District. Tho Bangalore (Omalar) 
Trunk Koad approaohes th(s bridge from tho north-west, by the 
bund of tho Poriya-KVi or Chucklors’ Tank; duo north from tho 
bridge runs tho road to Yoreaud, which passes through the north- 
ern suburbs ; eastward from tho bridge, on tho loft bank, runs 
tho (hiddaloro (Attnr) Trunk Jtoad, which passes through tho 
heart of Sahun proper; and southward from this brnnohos the 
Naniakkal road, whioh loads uUiinatoly to Triohinopoly. 

Tho ]<Wt is tho oldest (|iiart(jr of the town. On the oast and 
south it is protected by tho Tiru-mani-muttar, but on tho north 
and west it must have b(u*n easily assailable. Of the original 
dofeiicoH, only the (‘aaforn rampart remains, a simple bunk of earth 
revetted with rough stones, whhh can be traced from the Hospi- 
tal compound up to tho broached dam known as tho Mtllai 

Corner’') Auaikat, At this ooruor was formerly dteppaknlam^ 


^Vido Vol.I,pp.318-U. 
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wWch was filled with water ponded back by the anaikat, and 
which in turn supplied the Fort ditch. The southern rampart 
has been levelled and the ditch filled; the site of the ditch is 
occupied by a road, and the site of the wall is now built on. The 
western rampart ran parallel to the wall of the London Mission 
compound, on the opposite side of the broad avenue which bounds 
that compound on the east. The avenue itself was laid out as a 
shandy site, but the space available proved inadequate, and for 
sanitary reasons the shandy was shifted to a new site, west of 
Shevapet. An old plan of the Mission compound shows six small 
bastions in the eastern rampart, and it is possible that a mound of 
earth within the compound, and the depressions on its eastern 
side, are oonneotod with outlying defences. 

; The main entrance: to the\Fort was, it is said, on the north. 
No trace of this northern rampart is visible, bnt tho loosely com- 
pacted nature of the soil, at the hack of the compounds in which 
the College and Town Hall now stand, indicates that the ditch 
must have taken the line of what is now known as Paul Pillai^s 
Bead. 

The chief buildings within tho Fort arc tho Mosque^ and the 
Saundararaja-Perumal (Vishnu) Temple.s Tho floor of the for- 
mer is 2', that of the latter 4' below tho road level. A shabby dila- 
pidated building, used as a store by tho Municipality, goes by tho 
name of Mahal ’’ (Palace), and is said to have been the Kaoheri 
of Ismail Khan, Killedar (Commandant) of the Port, and a Bo- 
venue OiBBcer under Tipu. His actual rosidoucc was on a plot of 
high ground to the west, now covered Vith small houses. lu a 
grovo of oooo-nuts hard by is a deep tank, with a parapet of brick- 
work too good in quality to bo of modern date. Tho grovo was 
once a nand-avanam (flower-garden) attached to tho Vishnu temple. 

North of tho Fort lie tho chief public buildings of tho Town. 
They fairinto' three groups. (A) South of tho Trunk Road, and 
backing on to tho Fort, are tho Municipal Hospital, the Town 
Hall and the College. None of these buildings has any particular 
interest. The Hospital is a makeshift structure, which has 
been patched and added to at various periods. Nearer the 
river is tho Alexandra Hospital for women and children, 
built in 1906. The College is dark and ill-ventilated, and has 
no proper playground.** The Town Hall was erected as a 
memorial to A. Brett (Collector 1853-62). It serves as a 

meeting place for the District Board as well as the Municipal 


1 Seep. 24.8. * See p. 247. 

3 A new Bite is beings aoqnirod in the Numakkal road, rind a g^rnnt of 
B.B. 80,000 bos been Fiaiiotionod by Govovnment for a now xiilding with hostel. 
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moil, and contains the oflB.oes of the Municipality and of the CHAP. xv. 
trict Board Engineer. (B) North of the Trunk Boad is the Salem Oitv. 
ipound of the Collector’s Office, containing a remarkable assort- 
it of build ingfi. At the back of the compound is a building 
wn as the “ Old Jail,’^ a strong structure with a double-arched 
E and surrounded by a lofty wall. In the space between the 
Iding and the wall arc two masonry sentry-boxes of the old semi- 
ular type. On either side of the entrance are small chambers, 
sumably utilised as guard rooms. Adjoining the wall on the 
th are the remains of an old racquet court. { 0 ) In the angle 
cned by the trunk road with the main road to Shevapet are the 
Collector’s Bungalow, and three buildings used as Civil and 
minal Courts. The Collector’s Bungalow is now used as an 
CO for the District Superintendent of Police, and buildings 
'■0 been construotod in the compound for the accommodation of 
Taluk Office, the Town Suh-Magistrate, the Stationary Sub- 
•gistrato, and the Sub-Registrar. The ground occupied by the 
crary Society, together with the Weaving Factory has been 
nirod for tho purpose of building a now hospital. 

In tho triangle hotweon the Collector’s Office and the Town Christ 
.11, where formerly stood the old Billiard Room used by 
European residents of the station, is Christ Ohuroh. For 
ny years Anglican services were conducted in the Collector’s 
lee. In 1 800, a movement was started to raise funds for 
Iding a suitable placoof worship. Us. 6,498 wore contributed 
local HubHcri})tion, and a grant of lls. 4,512 was sanctioned by 
vernmoiit in 1809. Tho foundation stono was laid in September, 
ri, and tlio building was consecrated in October, 1875. The 
>c(^s of tho congregation’s efforts was largely due to the energy 
Mr. J. W. Johnston, then Deputy Collector, and the keen 
•sonal interest taken by Mr. R. S. Chisholm, the architect. The 
xroh is of very pretty design, and contains somo excellent hrass- 
rk. The east window was contributed by Mr. James Fischer 
memory of his wife, Leila (died 1861), the furniture by the Rev. 
omas Foulkos. The Icotcm is in memory of Annie Gertrude 
ulkos, who died at Ooonoor in May 12, 1870. There are tablets 
Major William Henry Ilodgos, for many years District Super- 
Kmdeut of Police, who died at Madras in December 9, 1878, 
i to Paul von Wonoksteiu Foulkes, who was killed in action at 
►rdro(‘.ht on Fobraary 16, 1900. North of the altar is a 
jmorial to tho Rov. Thomas Foulkes, retired Senior Chaplain 
^dras, and Honorary Inoumbont of Christ Church, Salem, from 
74 to 1879, who died at Salem on August 22, 1900, aged 75 
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Opposite the old Oolleotor’a Baagalow is a Jain figure, seated 
iu au attitude of meditation, now known as Talai-vetti-Muni- 
apjian^ or the “ Muni-with-a-broken-orown ”, By the irony of 
fate, the one surviving relio^ of a creed, whose foremost tenet 
was the saorednesa of animal life, is now propitiated with the 
blood of fowls and goats. Not far from this J ain statue is a small, 
plain, stolid-looking shrine devoted to the worship of Tipanja- 
amman, containing a round-topped stone slab, about IS'" high, 
carved in relief with two human figures.® 

West of the Fort, as already stated, is the spacious compound 
of the London Mission. In the north-west of the compound is the 
old Church, begun in 1 831, and completed in the following year 
by Mr. Crisp. It is now used as a Q-irls^ School. Tho present 
Church was erected in 1856 under Mr. Lechler with the co- 
operation of the Mission Converts, who came in from their villages 
and contributed one month’s free labour to assist in the building 
of it. The bricks were made in the compound, all the smith and 
carpenter work was done in the Industrial School ; the glass only 
was got from England. It was renovated and re-roofed in 1906. 
It contains tablets in memory of Mr. Lechler (d,1861), 
Mrs. Eobinson (d. 1900), Mrs. Phillips and Mrs. Dignnm. The 
High School ooonpieBthe site of the old Mission Bungalow, the 
missionaries having transferred their residence to Hastampatti. 

West of the London Mission compound lies Shevapet,*"* to the 
north of which is the suburb of Arisi-palaiyam. In 1 901 Shevapet, 
with Arisi-palaiyam and the Port, numbered nearly 22,000 inha- 
bitants. 

The Shevapet Main Eoad running westward from the Collec- 
tor’s OflB.ee is a narrow, crowded thoroughfare. At this point a 
fine road runs to Stlra-mangalam, and forms the chief commu- 
nication between Salem and the Railway Station, 3 miles away. 
This road continues towards the south to Annadana-patti, 
crossing the river by a bridge. The extreme west of Sheva- 
pet, on the Tara-mangalam road, is known as Ohittrai 
Ohavadi. Near the bridge is the market-place and the 


^ Jainism flourislied at Dharmapnri, but uo remains have been traced. 
See p. 202. 

s Both figures appear to represent females. Aooording to a local legend the 
slab was erected in memory of two ladies of the Oppanakkara oommnnity, named 
Tiramalai Ammal and Ylra Venkatamma.!, who, on learning that their husbands 
had been killed in battle, immolated themselyes on the spot. Similar stones exist 
ou the road to Hastampatti, and on the Omalur road, one near the Ifew Oemetery 
and another near Beddiyllr. On eaoh of these stones are a male and a female 
figure. They perhaps oommemoiate saiia, Near Ammapet is a puli'-JcutH^lcaL^ 
about 4' high, with a bas-relief of a man stabbing a tiger ; another may be seen on 
the Namakkal road near Gugai. 

* The name Shevapet is derived from Sevvay, the planet Meronxy, on whose 
day (Tuesday = Meroredi), the Shevapet shandy is held. 
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JRoman Catholic Church. The most influential residents of ohap. xy- 
Shevapet are the Komatis and Vaniyars, who hold the grain trade Salbh Oitt^ 
of the District in the hollow of their hand- The north-eastern 
portion of Shevapet, known as Ohinnamuttn Street, together with 
the suburb of Arisi-palaiyam is tenanted by weavers (Telugn 
Dovangas and Sales). On the north-west there is a small 
and very uncomfortable Agraharam. The south-east portion of 
Shevapet is tho Muhammadan quarter. These Muhammadans, 
and those of the Fort (numbering over 2,300 souls), are Pathans, 

Sheiks, Sayyids, Mughals, etc,, and hold aloof from the Labbais of 
Salem. Arisi-palaiyam contains nothing of interest, except the 
Longloy Tank, which in many a time of drought has saved half 
tho town from water famine.^ In former days there were three or 
four European bungalows between the old Oolleotor^s house and 
Arisi-palaiyam, but these have long since disappeared. 

South of Shevapet and west of the Namakkal Eoad is the 
quarter known as Gugai, with the outlying hamlets of Dadaga- 
patti and Annadana-patti. Gugai in 1901 contained over 10,000 
inhabitants, almost all Hindus, and for the most part Kanarese 
Dovanga weavers. Gugai was once the site of paddy fields, 
and its streets have been laid out without regard to the coutoura 
of the terraced paddy flats. Heuoe drainage is a matter of great 
difficulty, and the water nsed in dyeing and weaving stagnates 
at tho road-side and percolates into the soil. Gugai (iu Kanarese 
= “ Cave ”), takes its name from a cave, the entrance to which is 
marked by the Muni-appa Temple, an old structure of simple 
design, which is said to be connected with the Banyasi Ghiudu 
at tho foot of tho Namam Spur. Tho cave was tenanted by a 
Hindu hermit, who for some inscrutable reason was petrified into 
the idol of Muni-appan. The idol is seated cross-legged in the 
attitude of meditation, anil at its feet is the figure of a bearded 
(lovoteo, in a similar posture. The pUfdri is a Devanga. 

Local traditions regarding the hermit are unusually vague. 

In Dadiga-patti, south of Gugai, and west of the Namakkal jPoUce Lines, 
lioad, are the Eeservo Police Lines, which were erected after the 
riots of 1882. It was in this quarter that the garrison was for- 
merly located, and remains of tho officers’ bungalows can still 
be traced. The site was well chosen, as it stands sufficiently 
above the surrounding country to get the full benefit of every 
breeze that blows, and commands a picturesque and extensive 
view. In some respects it is a better site for European residence 
than Kastampatti. The parade ground lay to tho south. Hard 
by the limits of Aunadana-patti village is a tope known as Arab 


^ Soo Vol. I, p. 318, fov tl»o good work done by the oil-engine. 
Ifi 
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Lines Tope, where, in the good old days, when horses cost little 
to buy and feed, Arab horse-dealers used to stable their ponies. 

In 1792 Salem was garrisoned by a detachment of the 22nd 
Madras Battalion which in 1796 was absorbed into the 8rd 
Eegiment, Madras Native Infantry. The Commandant was 
Lieutenant MacDonald. The head-quarters of the Begiment 
were at Sankaridrug. Under Lord Olive’s distribution in 1799, 
Salem was again occupied by a detachment of the regiment 
stationed at Sankaridrug. In 1823 Captain Q-eorge Field, Com- 
mandant at Sankaridrug, was transferred to Salem, and from that 
time onward Salem appears to have taken precedence. A detach- 
ment of the 4th Dindigul Native Veteran Battalion^ was sta- 
tioned there, probably from 1816 onward, and a detachment 
of the Ist Madras Native Veteran Battalion was there from 1845. 
Detachments of the latter Battalion remained there till the troops 
were withdrawn altogether in 1861, the strength varying between 
2 and 2J companies.* Up to 1850 Salem was attached to the 
Centre or Presidency Division of the Madras Army, but in that 
year it was transferred to the Southern Division, with head- ^ 
qnarters at Triohinopoly. 

Salem proper, inolnsive of Ponnammapet, in 1901 numbered 
over 19,000 inhabitants, of whom over one-fifth were Muhammad- 
ans, and the eastern suburb of Ammapet totalled over 8,000 more, 
mostly Kaikolar weavers. The Salem-Ouddalore Trunk Eoad, 
as far east as the V^adaraja Temple, forms the Main Bazaar 
Street, the western portion of which is the chief centre of the cloth 
trade (principally in the hands of K5matis), the eastern section 
being mostly occupied by grain, vegetable, and “ sundry ” bazaars. 

Immediately east of the bridge, is the Victoria Market, opened 
in 1904, and west of this is a group of buildings which serve as 
Government OflBoes. These buildings at one time formed the 
private residence of Mr. James Fischer, and were subsequently 
utilized as a Jail. A block of private buildings east of them was 
also at one time used for a Taluk EaohSri and a Sub-Magistrate’s 
Court. Bast of these buildings, and separated from them by the 
Namakkal Eoad, is the conspicuous temple of Eanyaka-ParamSs- 
vari, maintained by the Eomati community, and behind them, 
to the south,® is a bungalow used for some time as an office by 

^ The Native Yeteran Battalions were raised about 1814, and the 4th Dindi- 
gul Native Veteran Battalion Tras in Sankaridrug from 1816, p. 288 s. v. San- 
karidrug. 

* Bzoept in 1857 when there were only If companies, 

• It is the tQed building that was Mr, Hargrave’s. The terraced building is 
of later date. It accommodates temporarily the office of the Sankaridrug 
Deputy Oolleotor. 
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the District Superintendent of Police, which is said to have been 
the residence of Mr. Hargrave after his retirement (or dismissal) 
from the Company’s service in consequence of Ifarasa Ayyar’s 
frauds. Between the Main Bazaar S^et and the river lie the 
Agraharams. 

For want of room, some of the Brahmans have migrated to 
the right bank of the river, to the quarter known as Mfittu Street, 
a hamlet clustering round the ancient Siva Temple ^ of SukavanSs- 
vara, where there is a better supply of fresh air and well water. 

Beyond the Yaradar&ja Temple lie the houses of the SaurSahtra 
silk-weavers, extending to the hamlet of Ponnammapet which 
gives its name to this quarter of the town. Ponnammapet is 
tenanted by Sale weavers. South of the Ouddalore Boad is 
Vellaknttai Street, a settlement of Eaikolar weavers, who also 
form the bulk of the population of Ammapet, further to the east. 
Ammapet contains little of interest, except a temple to Madura- 
Vlran, another to YignSsvara, which is furnished with an interesting 
assortment of cannon, spears, etc., and the beautiful garden which 
shelters ihe tomb of the wife of Mr. George Frederick Fischer. 
South of the Main Bazaar Street are Kallanguttu and Jalal-pura, 
the chief Labbai quarters, and south again of this lies the suburb 
of Eachi-palaiyom, of about 4,800 inhabitants, mostly cultivators. 

Fischer’s compound, so called from Mr. George Frederick 
Fischer, Zamindar of Salem, carries the memory back to the days 
when the textile industries of India placed her in the forefront 
of manufacturing countries, and when the East India Company 
strove to develop local industries by appointing, in each centre of 
indigenous manufacture, a Commercial Resident. 

The compound contained two bungalows, one belonging to 
Charles Carpenter, and the other to Josiab Marshall Heath. 
Mr. Carpenter, of the Honorable Company’s Civil Service on the 
Madras Establishment, succeeded Mr. Dashwood as Commercial 
Bosident in the days of Alexander Bead. His *‘name was 
originally spelt Charpentier, and his sister Margaret Charlotte 
married Sir Walter Scott (December 24th, 1797). Their father 
was Joan Charpentier of Lyons, a devoted loyalist daring the 
French Revolution.*” Carpenter died at Salem on June 4, 
1818, and was buried in the Old Cemetery. 

Mr. J. M. Heath was also a member of the Company’s Civil 
Service. He resigned in order to devote his whole energies to 
the Porto Novo Iron Company, in which he lost his fortune. 
Both he and Carpenter married daughters of Colonel Charles 


^ For a dcsoriptLon o£ this tomiilo, seo p. 247. 
Vide Mr. J. J. OoLboiVs To nbs, p. 280, No. XC39, 
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leaser, who died at Masulipatam (April 27, 1795), in command 
of the ITortheni Division of the Army. 

In this connection the following extract from Colonel Welsh’s 
diary, dated February 12, 1824, is of intejrest.^ 

“ In a cool delightful morning we reached !M!r. Carpenter’s house, 
now unoccupied, at the farthest end of the town, which is very exten- 
sive. This gentleman was Commercial Resident, and died at this 
station some years bact ; he was a most hospitable, liberal man, and 
yet left a handsome fortune. This is not only an extensive, but a 
beautiful spot ; the ground is laid out with much taste, and divided 
by a railing and turnstile ; there is another house, the property of 
Mr. Heath; elegantly furnished, but the family absent ; the whole 
bordered by a small brook.” 

Mr. Q-eorge Frederick Fischer,* whom Mr. J. J. Cotton 
describes as the last of the great adventurers or non-official 
English in Madras,” was horn on June 15, 1805, and came to 
Salem in the service of Mr. J. M. Heath in December 1822. Two 
or three months later, Mr. Fischer took charge of a portion of 
Mr.. Heath’s property and business, and in February, 1825, when 
Mr. Heath went to England, Mr. Fischer took charge of all the 
projperty, and began business on his own account. The Govern- 
ment contract for saltpetre was made over to him, and he took 
control of the Tanjore Eaja’s Factory and the Factory at Erode. 
In March, 1833, Mr. Fischer purchased from Mr, Heath the whole 
of his property in Salem and Coimbatore, inolnding the Erode 
Factory, for Es. 21 ,0 00. The sale included Mr . Heath’s bungalow 
at Salem, a number of indigo factories in Salem and Attar 
Taluks, together with cotton godowns at Erode and Coimbatore. 
In May, 1836, Mr. Fischer purchased the Salem Zamindari from 
NainammSl, the widow of the first Zamindar, Kandappa Ohetti. 

An interesting glimpse of the Salem Zamindari is given by 
Major Sevan, who passed through Salem in 1837.» 

‘‘ Near this (Salem) is the only zamindari, or large tract of land, 
farmed by a Europeau under the Madras Presidency. He pays to the 
Company an annual rent of ten thousand rupees. The ryots under 
him cultivate the usual products of Indian agriculture, and each is 
assessed in a fixed proportion of the crop. With this system the 


^ JGlitary RerMniscencee, II, p. 189. 

* See Tombs ISTo. 1880. His grandfather, Geoi^e Frederick Fischer, a 
ship’s captain, landed in India in the naiddle of the 18th century. He maiTicd 
Hosalia Tnrnac (1764»-62) and their son was Greorge Fischer (1774-1812). 
George Fischer was father of Lient.-Ool. Thomas James Fischer (1808-04, sec 
Tombs, No. 2028), who was hnried at Triohinopoly. Col. T. J. Fischer was 
father of Mr. James Fischer (1832—73), whose tomb is in. Salem Cemetery, and 
who married his cousin Leila (1840-61), daughter of George Frederick Fischer, 
the Zamindar of Salem. 

• Thirty Years in India^ Vol. II, p. 355. 
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iiatireH u})poar perfectly satisfied; and from their general aspect, the OHAP. 
air of comfort about themselves and their dwellings, and the great Salbm Oixy 
increase of the population, I should say that the system was beneficial. . — 

Of course, the system would work very differently if it were not 
superintended personally by a Zamindar so intelligent and so deeply 
interested in the success of the experiment as Mr. P. He has also 
extensive coffee plantations on the summit of the hills adjacent to 
Salem, called the Sfievaroy mountains.’^ 

Charles Carpenter’s house has long since vanished, but Heath’s 
house still stands unimpaired. On the river hank behind the 
bungalow are the remains of an indigo factory, and there are 
traces also of a ooflee-ouring barbecue. Part of the compound 
was used as a bleaching ground in the days of the Company’s 
“ Invejstiuout.” In the oompound is a large cannon, and also a 
snti dial boaring the legend “ Latitude North 11° 37' 52", Vari- 
ation West to 0° 13' 26". T. Arthur, Engineer to 0. Carpenter, 

Esq,, 1808,” 

Mr. G. F. Fischer, on his decease in July 1867, bequeathed 
tho Salem property to his daughter, Mrs. J essie Foulkes, who 
married tho well-known oriental scholar, the Rev. Thomas 
Foulkos, of the Madras Ecclesiastical Establishment. 

Tho area of the Estate is nearly 10,000 acres, exclusive of the 
Jerugu-malai Hills, and tho net annual revenue is Rs. 32,000, 
of which Rs. 17,500 is paid as peahkash to Goverument. 

Olio of the first objects to catch the eye of a casual visitor iu jsfSmam mil. 
Salem is the coiispioiious Ndmam on a spur of the Jerugu-malai 
to tlio south-east of the town. This Ndmem^^hioh. is of Tengalai 
ehapo, is painted with ohunain and oohre on the hare rook-surface 
of tho hill side. Each prong of tho Ndmam is at least 40' long 
and 6' wido, and the sign is visible from all the country round. 

Tho hill commands a superb view of the Salem-Attur valley, 
and well repays a climb. 

At the foot) of the Namam ridgo is an enormous boulder, some sa/nyasi 
80' inporimolor, known as the Sanyasi Gundu. The soil beneath 
this houldor has been scooped out to form a cave, the abode it is 
said, of a Muhammadan hermit. Hindu tradition connects this 
“ cave ” with tho “ cave ” in Gugfii by an underground passage, 
but Moslem tradition disowns the connection.^ The cave contains 
a grave of the ordinary Muhammadan pattern, fashioned in clay 
'J''horo ar(». several other graves in the vicinity. On the boulder 
itself arc markings which crudely suggest the imprint of a foot 
and tho finger tips of two hands. When the boulder came rolling 
down the mountain side tho saint, it is said, quietly stopped its 
course with his foot and hands. 

1 Vide p. 241. 
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The Tereaud Eoad leads from. Christ Oh'oroh, past the old 
cemetery, past the ParaohSri of Mulluvadi, and the dirty hamlet 
of Kxunflraswami-patti, to Hastampatti, in the limits of Alaga.pnram 
Mitta^ where it quits municipal limits. At Hastampatti is the 
European Olnh, and a little to the west is a small church belonging 
to the London Mission. Most of the European residences are 
grouped round Hastampatti, which is connected directly with the 
Bailway Station by one of the finest avenues in the District, 
crossing the Salem-Omalur road at right angles at a spot 
popularly known as Charing Cross. North of the toll-gate the 
road leads past the Sessions Court (a squat range of buildings 
erected in 1862) and the Central JaU. In the open country 
beyond the Jail are the bungalows of the Judge and the London 
Mission, round which the Eaoe Course once ran ; and beyond this 
again the bungalows of the Coheotor and the District Eorest 
Officer. 

About one mile north of the Jail, between the jungle stream 
that flows behind the Jail and the ridge known as Nagara-malai, 
is a tope called Periya BajS. Tottam. In this garden is a bathing 
tank of well-finished masonry.^ The steps which line the tank 
are neatly squared, and the flag-stones of the platforms, irregular 
in shape, are fitted together with elaborate care. The quality of 
the workmanship is suggestive of the best Tara-mangalam period. 
The garden attached to the Jail is known as Chinna E&ja Tdttam. 
Within it is a tank of smaller size bounded by a brick wall, and 
a series of three narrow ledges. To the north stood a curious 
structure, a recumbent bull of brick-work, surmounting a plinth 10' 
high. Both plinth and bull were hollow, the bull forming an 
arched roof to the cell within the base.® 

The present importance and prosperity of Salem is mainly due 
to the fact that it is the head*quarters of a Oolleotorate. Between 
1801 and 1901 the population increased sevenfold, a striking 
object-lesson in what official concentration involves. In 1801 the 


^ It is oommonly oalLecl Te^okuLam^ "but there is no trace of a temple near, 
and no tradition of the tank being used for any religions purpose. 

s When the Police guarded the Jail, the base was nsed as a target. The 
whole Btruotnre was demolished at the end of 1908, as the roots of young 
banyan trees had made the roof unsafe. 

There is a story onrrent in the town that these two tanks were oonstruoted 
by two brothers, Hindu Hajas of Salem, Peiiya Baja and Chinna Baja. It is not 
likely that the two tanks were constructed at one and the same time, but it is 
by no means improbable that they at one time belonged to the palaoes of local 
chiefs. They are obviously not intended for irrigation, or for watering 
cattle } and their distance from the town precludes the theory that they were 
oonshmoted for any public purpose. 
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population (just over 10,000) was less than that of Kjishnagin OHAP. XV. 
to-day. In 1835 it had risen to 19,000, in 1871 to 50,000. In the Sa mm O rer. 
next thirty years the net increase was about 20,000, but the 
growth during these three decades was not regular. In the first 
decade (1871-81), owing to the Famine, the increase was only 
665 ; in the second decade (1881-91) it was 17,043, in the third 
(1891-1901) only 2,911. The total population in 1901 was 
70,621, a figure exceeded only by Madras, Madura, Tiiohinopoly 
and Calicut. Unfortunately the Census of 1911 was spoiled by 
plague, and the total returned was only 59,163. In 1835 the 
number of occupied houses was estimated at 3,821, in 1871 at 
7,752, in 1901 at 11,570. 

In 1901, of the total population, 63,444 (or 90 per cent) were 
Hindus, 5,811 (8 per cent) Muhammadans, and 1,365 (2 percent) 

Christians. Of the Hindus, 13,070, or little over one-fifth, were 
weavers, and only 3,612 were dependent on agrioulture. 

The chief Siva Temple is that in Mettu Street, dedicated to 
SukavanSsvra, which means, according to Br. Hultzsch, " Lord 
of the Parrot Forest.” ^ Its antiquity is testified to by Ch5la and 
FSndya inscriptions ; in one of the former the name of the god is 
given as Kili-vamam-TJdaiyar (the “ Parrot-coloured Lord ”)• 

The temple is one of the most complete in the District. The space 
between the maM-mantapam and the entrance gopvrcm is covered 
by a hall of over 80 piUars. North of this hall is a deep circular 
well, caUod AmandUga Tirtam or the ** Frog-less Spring,” said to 
be frequented by AdisSsha, the serpent of a thousand heads, who 
frightened aU the frogs away ; even now, if a frog is dropped into 
the well, it turns blach and dies. The main entrance to the temple 
is adorned with a fine pillared portico ; north of this portico is 
the Ealydm/Mna'ntapam, presented by, and named after, Mr. 

W. B. Davis, who acted as Collector of the District in 1823 and 
1826, and whose name is also associated with the Vishnu Temple 
in Salem Fort, and the AxdhanSxi Temple of TiiuchengSdu. 

The Temple enjoys a fasdtTe of Es. 1,823-7-4. 

The chief Vishnu Temple is situated in the Fort, and is 
dedicated to Sanndararaja PerumSJL It contains three inscriptions 
dated in the 24th year of SundararPandya-DSva,® and Dr. Hultzsch 
conjectures that the name Saundarataja is derived from the name 
of ^e P&ndya monarch. The god is also called Alagiii-sw9>mi. 

The temple is enclosed by a large massive wall. The central 
maha-mmt<q>am is unsually large, and is supported by 66 pillars. 

' Q. K. Boport tor 1888, p. 4. The Stala Purana explains the name as “ abode 
of Snka,” son of Vyasa, the author of tho Mahabh&rata. 

* Probably Bundara PSndya 11 (1276-1802), vide Vol. I, p. 68 and «. 8. 
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Opposite the entrance is a colossal figure of Hanuman, facing the 
central shrine. There is a well in the south-east comer, with an 
underground passage leading to it, as in the Mettu Street 
terUple. In the north-east comer is a mantajpam built by Mr, 
W. D. Davis. The Temple enjoys a iasdtlo of Es. 1,775-6-0. 

The VaradarSija Temple, in the Main Bazaar Street of Salem, 
was originUay used for tib.e worship of Siva (Virabliadra), but in 
the last half of the nineteenth century it was purchased by the 
Baurashtra community, and converted into a Vishnu Temple. 

The oldest Mosque is said to be that of the Fort, a simple, 
solid, unpretentious structure, not devoid of dignity, the only taint 
of modernity being the new florid minarets. It is sometimes 
called the Ohinna Mosque, and also the Nawab’s Masjid. The 
lama Masjid lies on the left bank of the Tiru-mani-muttar, close to 
the bridge. Its erection is ascribed to Tipu, who is also said to 
have offered prayer in it. Associated with the Mosque is a 
Cernetery, which was closed in 1886, and tombs of Pasal Ali Khan, 
Government Mufti, of Ismail Khan, Killed^ under Tipu, and of 
Moulvi Ghulfim Khadir Sahib, Tabsildar of Bellary. The 
Muhammad-pura Mosque was built in 1878 by a wealthy 
merchant named Jamal Mohidin Bavuttar. The tomb of the 
founder and his consort are within the compound. The Jalalpura 
Mosque is a handsome modem structure built by the Lahhai 
community. The Shevapet Mosque, the erection of whioh pre- 
cipitated the riots of 1882, lies on the river bank, near a raised 
cause’way whioh connects Shevapet with Gugai. After the riots 
it was rebuilt, but the exterior has not been finished for want of 
funds. There are several other Mosques, Idgas and Ashur Khanas 
in the Town, but they contain no points of interest. 

The etymology of the name Salem is a moot point. An 
inscription in the Saundararaja-PerumAl temple, dated in the 
26th year of Sundara Pandya, speaks of the place as Eajasraya- 
chafror-vSdi-mangalam. Another inscription of Krishna Eaja at 
TJttama-chola-puram refers to the Ssla Nad. In the Elttappur 
of Krishna Eaja Odeyar of Mysore, Ettappur is spoken 
of as situated in the District of “ Shalya in Oh§ra-mandala.^' 
According to Malaiyali tradition the Sela Nad is a corruption of 
.86ra (or OhSra) Nad, and was so named because the Ohera King 
halted at Salem, and also on the Shevaroy Hills. This derivation 
is not generally accepted by scholars, in spite of the persistence 
of the Chera tradition, but the lack of satisfactory information 
ion Chera history is reason enough for leaving the question at 
present^ in abeyance.' 
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Local tradition claims Salem as the birthplace of the famous CHAP. xv. 
Tamil poetess Avvaiyar, though countless other places claim the Salem City. 
same honour. 

Some 17 inscriptions have been recorded in the Suhavanesvara 
and Saundaraja temples, mostly of Ohola and Pandya kings. ^ 

The former^ belong probably to the latter part of the ninth cen- 
tury, the latter all bear the name of Snndara-Pandya-Dova. 
Unfortunately none of the kings referred to in these inscriptions 
have yet boon identified with certainty. The Pandya records 
probably refer to Jatavarman-Sundara-Pandya II (1275- 
1302 A.D.), since the Hoysala rule was acknowledged at Tara- 
mangalam as late as 1274 A.D. 

On the break up of the Vijayanagar Empire, Salem appears 
to have become the capital of a PoligSir, tributary to Madura.* 

A tantalising glimpse into the local politics of the eai*ly seven- 
teenth century is given in the records of the Madura Mission. In 
1624,® when Eobert de’ Nobili visited Salem, it was the capital of 
onei Sulapatti Nayaker,^’ a prince who is described as a feuda- 
tory of Madura, and more po'W’erful than king Eamachajudra 
Nayaka of Ssnda-mangalam. The latter Poligar had deposed 
his elder brother, Tirumangala Nsiyaka, who Was at the time of 
llobert de* Nobili’s visit a refugee at tho Court of the Salem 
Eaja. Tirumangala Nayaka and his five sons lent a willing ear 
to the teaching of tho great Jesuit, a circumstance that excited 
tho approliensions of tho Brahmans, for Ramachandra had no issue, 
and Tirumangala’ B eldest son, a lad of 20 yeais, seemed destined 
to succeed him. As soon, therefore, as Robert had quitted Salem 
for Cochin, the Brahman advisers of the Salem Eaja persuaded 
him to declare war on tho Eaja of Senda-mangalam, with the 
ostcnsiblo purpose of conquering hk territory on behalf of 
Tirumangala, but in reality to encompass tho lattor’s ruin. 
Tirumangala got wind of the crafty scheme, and fled with his 
four boys to the protection of the king of Moramangalam,® where 
ho was eventually baptised. 

Unfortunately nothing further is known of tho subsequent 
torluucB of Robert do’ Nobili’s friends, but it is probable that tho 
Eaja of Salem was one of the 72 Poligars who guarded the Basti- 
ons of Madura and continued to bo so at least till the death of 
Tirumala Nayaka in 1659. In any case the loyalty of the Salem 
Eaja would be of vital importance to that monarch, for it would 


^ G.E. Nos. *1*2 to 58 of 1888. 

^ Xa Misition du Vol. 11, \). 228, sqa. 

Perljaps to oiie of the Gatti Mudaliyars— vide Vol. T, p. 96. The workman- 
Bliip ofthotankinthePoriyaRajaTottam (p.24G)i8 eqnal to anything in Tara- 
mangalam. 
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OHAP. XYt seonre Tanjore and Triohinopoly against a flank attack via tlie 
Salem Oitt. Attnr Pass. In 1663, according to the English Inam Register of 
Attnr Taluk, one ‘‘ Ghennama ITaik,” PoUg&r of Salem, granted 
to a Brahman a share in the village of Ohennama-samndram/ The 
name of the paramount monarch is given as “ Sri Eanga Raya 
MahadSva Bow.*^^ Possibly this Ghennama Naik is to be identi- 
fied with the Ohennappa Nayaka, Poligar of Salem, who founded 
Tenkarai-kottai.^ Another name associated by legend with the 
Salem Chieftaincy is that of Chila Nayaka, a shadowy personality, 
or series of personalities, whose traditions hover about Tirta-malai 
from the close of the seventeenth century till the days of Read.^ 
Salem was taken from Haidar by Colonel Wood in the early 
part of 1768. On December 9th of the same year Haidar appeared 
before the Port and demanded its surrender. It was garrisoned 
by three companies consisting of topasses and Mnhammad All’s 
sepoys under Oaptain Heyne. This oflBioer refused to surrender. 
On December 10th fire was opened on the fort, ‘^bnt without 
further efieot than knocking away the parapets. The same even- 
ing a European officer came from Haidar’s camp with a message 
to the effect that, provided the fort and stores were given up, the 
garrison would he permitted to go to Triohinopoly with their 
arms and properly.”® These terms were refused, and firing was 
resumed. On the following day Oaptain Heyne, fin (^j ng it doubt- 
ful whether the garrison would stand by him, sent to say he would 
accept the terms offered, and asked for an agreement in writing. 
This Haidar refused to give, on the ground that his word was 
BuflSlcient, and he threatened to put the garrison to the sword^ 
unless the place was immediately surrendered on the terms offered. 
Upon this Oaptain Heyne marched out of the Port, hut instead 
of being allowed to proceed to Triohinopoly, he and his men were 
made prisoners. 

Under Read Salem City became the head-quarters of MacLeod. 
It maintained its importance as an administrative centre, but did 
not become the official capital of the District till 1860,® 

OlA OemBiery, The old cemetery at Salem which was closed in 1883, is in itself 
an epitome of District history.^ It contains the graves of Gharles 
Garpenter (died 4th June 1818) and of the hifant son of Josiah 
Marshall Heath, names intimately interwoven with the early 
years of British Rule. 

^ See p, 302 8.v. Pedda-Nayakkan-palaiyam. 

* Sewell, JorjottMi p. 220, refers to a loyal Eeddi of the south who 

as late as 1793 A.D, in recording some grants of land to temples, declared 
that he did bo by permisBioii of ** Venkatapati Maharaya of Vijayanagar.*’ 

» Bee p. 228 8.T, Tenkarai-kOfctai, ^ See b.v. Tirta-malai, p, 231« ' 

® WilBOn, Vol. I, p. 269. ® See p, 69. 

’ See Mr. J. J. Cotton’s Ttwbs. » See ahoye p. 243, s.y. Fischer’s Ooniponhd. 
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The Civil Service is further represented by the tombs of B. B. CHAP. XV. 
Hargrave, Collector of Salem from 1803 to 1820, aad victim ^ of 
his Sarishtadar’s gigantic frands ; 0. N. Pochin, Collector, 1867 — 

1870 ; E. E. BUot, District Judge, 1869-1878 ; J. C. Taylor 
(died, 4th February, 1839) ; F. Hole (Ist December, 1842) ; 

A. Hamilton (6th June, 1846). 

Perhaps the most piteous monument of all is that to Hary 
Ann Sevan, wife of Captain Henry Sevan, of the 27th Segment, 

Native Infentry, and her three daughters, whose story rivals in 
sadness the tragedy of Scott’s Sungalow at Seringapatam : — 

“I had proceeded,” writes the sorrow-stricken offiooi* .in' the dosing para- 
graph of his hook,® “ only one stage from Salem, when one of my children was 
seized with cholera, and died in a few hours. Before the preparations for 
carrying the body hack to Salem were completed, the other two children were 
attacked; they were broiight to Salem for medical advice, hat they were beyond 
the reach of human aid. The mother was next seized, and she too fell the viotim 
of the destroyer. Sunday dawned on as happy a husband and father as India 
oontained. The sun of the following Tuesday set on a widower, bereft in the 
short interval of a beloved wife and three amiable children, having nothing left 
but a baby of two months old.” 

The New Cemetery lies ou the OmalUr Bead, aud was oouse’ STewOemttery 
crated by Bishop Cell in 1883. It oontams the graves of the 
Eev. Arthur Taylor, Missionary, S.P.G. (died 2l8t August, 1890), 
of Sophia Maria, wife of Surgeon. B. A. Yeates, 1H.S. (died 2nd 
Ootober, 1894), of liizzie, wife of the Bev. William Bobinson of 
the London Missionary Society (died 20tb Deoember, 1896), of 
A. Clark, Acting Superintendent of Police (died 18th May, 1899), 
and of J. C. Pritchard, Barristei-at-Law.® 

Onoe only since the days of Tipu has the even tenor of the Pax Biots o/ 1882. 
Bntamtca been seriously perturbed. In 1882 a sharp dispute 
arose out of the emotion of the ShevSipet Mosque.* Permission 
to build the Mosque was granted by Mr. Longloy in January 
1878, iutbe faoo of much opposition from the Hindu oommimity. 

Mr. Longloy passed an order that the musio of prooessions 
should cease while the processions wem passing and repassing the 
Mosque. The Hindus filed a suit in the District Munsif’s Court 
contesting tho validity of Mr. Longley’s order. The District 

J — 

^ Vide supra, p. SJO. 

® Thirty Tears in India, 1839, Volume II, p. 356. The deaths occurred on 
July 23rd, 24th aud 26ih, 1837. 

® John Oharles Pritohard was admitted to tho Middle Temple in 1869 and 
called to the Bar in 1872. He came to Salem in 1873, ** in the strength of early 
manhood, and at onoe took his place as one of the leaders of the Bar, and main- 
tained it with over increasing rospect for a period of over 26 yoarss” In May 
1906 he passed away ** after a prolonged and painful iUness borne with heroic 
fortitude.” {Hindu, May 12, 1905.) 

* The aooonnt whioh follows is takon from the judgments of Mr. Wigrom, 
who was specially appointed to try the oases whioh arose out of the riots. 
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CRAP* xy. MuTiBif dcoreod in their favoic’, the Sessions Court reversed this 
Sal em O iiy. deoisioiij and the High Coart, on second appeal, ro-aflirmiid the 
original decree, hut in somewhat amhiguoiis toms. 

In March and December, 1881, attempts wore mado by the 
Hindus to take a procession past the Mosque wdth music. On the 
last day of the December festival the Hindus deviated from the 
high-road, crossed a small culvert oast of the Mostiue, and gained 
their point. 

On July 28, 1882, a dhoby procession was passing the Mosquo 
with music, when some 30 Muhammadans rushed out and assaulted 
it. Eiots followed on the 29th and 30th, and military aid was 
called in. In these riots some half dozen Muhammadans and over 
fifty Hindus are said to have been wounded. An unfavourable 
impression was caused by the lightness of the punishment inflicted 
on the Muhammadan rioters, and the acquittal of most of thorn on 
appeal. 

■ For the next two weeks uneasy feelings prevailed. The Hindus 
wished to celebrate a Mari-amman festival, but dare not. Tho 
. Bamzan was approaching. The troops had been sent away, and 
after a vain attempt at effecting a compromise, the Ool lector left 
the station. On August 16th matters came to a head. In the 
early morning the streets were almost empty and shops closed. At. 
9 A.M., hoXvever, crowds began to collect all over the town. It doos 
not seem to have occurred to any one that Shevapet would bo tho 
main object of attack. A riot was first reported noar tho Salom 
Market. A mob tried to advance from K.iohi-pa]aiyam into Salem, 
but were prevented by the Police. Another mob colleotod in tho 
Salem Main Bazaar Street near the Yirahhadra Temple. An attack 
was made in the first instance from the Gfugai side hy some riotors 
who collected in the latrine on the river bank and fired across the 
river. These were driven out by the Police by about 1 1 a.m. In 
the afternoon some rioters from the Salem side of tho rivor wore 
firing into the Muhammadan quarters in Mettu Street, and by 
3 -p.m. they were fired on by the Police, charged with fixed bayonets 
and dispersed. 

Meanwhile, up till 11-30 a.m., kll was quiet in Shevapet. But 
soon after noon, whistles and calls wore heard from Grugai, which 
were answered from Shevapet. Immediately after, “ three distinct 
mobs of armed Hindus, one from Gugai and tho other two from 
Kandakara Street and Potter’s Street, swarmed into the Mosquo 
square. The Muhammadan shops to the north-west of the Mosquo 
were looted and set on fire. Bamboos and timber wero taken from 
the bamboo yards, and carried to the Mosque. Some 800 or 900 
people ascended the Mosque, and began to demolish it with crowbars 
and picks. The furniture of the. Mosque was thrown into the 
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streets, and the 'bain'boos and timber from the adjacent yards were 
lighted inside the Mosque. During this period a crowd of some 
5,000 Ilindiis collected on the Grugai hank of the river. The 
destruction of the Mosque was inevitable ; about 4 p.m. the main 
beam which supported the roof of the Mosquo fell in, and the work 
was completed. Between 4 and 5 p.m. tho mobs all over the town 
began to disperse, and before evening a certain amount of order was 
restored, except in tho streets of Shevapet. The list of casualties 
was remarkably small. According to the official returns only 9 
were killed and 40 wounded, and of these only 12 were Muham- 
madans.*’ The majority of the killed and wounded appear to have 
boon shot by tho Polioo. The value of the property destroyed was 
estimated at Es. 12,000. 

The whole episode was remarkable, especially the singleness of 
purpose with which the rioters set about tho demolition of the 
Mosque. Tho oj-ganisiation was perfect, the secret clovorly kept till 
tho time for action arrived. Villages from miles around sent in 
thoir contingents to assist,” and tho men selected for the work of 
destruction wore skilled in tho use of pickaxe and crowbar. Tho 
forbearanco of the rioters is astonishing, considering that they wero 
shot at and charged by the Police. With two or throe exceptions, 
the Muhammadans wore not wantonly attacked, and tho Police were 
uniuolostnd. 

SIIEVAROT HILLS. 

Tho configuration and oUmate of tho Shevaxoy HUls and 
the several Ohats which give acooss to them, have already been 
described. Tho.'se Hills wore known to local District Officers long 
before tho possibilities of the Nilgiris as a sanitarium were 
appreciated (1819). Tho first District Officer to attempt systema- 
tically to opoii out tho Hills was Mr. M. D. Cookbnm, who was 
Collector of Salem from 1820 to 1829. It was ho who first 
introduced coffee onltivation. The site of his experiments was 
the Oraiigo Kstate.* Uo planted apples, pears, loqnats and other 
fruit trees, and orcotod the first hut on tho Shovarojs on the site 
of tho present store-house of tho Grange. In 1823, the Civil 
Surgoou of Salem reported that the Shevaroys were beginning 
to attract notice a-s a health resort and in the same year, under 
the orders of Sir Thomas Miinro, then Governor of Madras, a 
survey of the Shevaroys was begun by Mr. England, an Assistant 
Surgoon, who reported in 1824 in favour of the construction of a 
ghat road from Mallripnram. Unfortunately this officer died in 
May of that year of fever oontraoted on the Hills. His successor 


i Seo Vol. 1. p, 227. 
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OHAP. X7. passed an unfavourable verdict on the Hills as a sanitarium. For 

Shbvaeot some time the popularity of the Hills suffered, yet residents from 
Salem continued to visit the plateau occasionally for a change, 
and the suitability of the soil for coffee attracted public attention. 
When Colonel Welsh passed through the District in 1824, 
Mir. Oootbum and his family were residing on the Hills. “ These 
Shevaroy Hills/^ writes Welsh, ‘‘ ultimately became the resort of 
all the gentlemen who could spare time and money for such a trip, 
from Triohinopoly, Tan j ore, etc., but some years afterwards, a 
sickly season drove the whole survivors away, no doubt to the no 
small delight of the servants, who were forced to try a new climate 
on these occasions, as there is nothing the natives disliked so much 
as cold at all times.”i 

By the time Mr. Brett took charge of the District, the success 
of coffee cultivation was established, and the number of settlers 
grew. The earlier residents chose to live on their estates, and the 
sites selected for their houses command magnificent scenery. 
Unfortunately most of these sites are on a much lower level than 
Tercaud, and are unfit for residence on account of malaria. Ter- 
caud itself is undoubtedly dry and healthy, but the slopes of the 
hills surrounding the plateau on which it stands are, for the most 
part, well within the fever zone. 

Ybrcatid. Yercaud (a Union; population 1,322 in 1911, of whom more 

than half are Christians), is situated on the southern part of the 
plateau, at an elevation averaging some 4,500' above sea-leveL 
Tercaud probably owes its existence to its proximity to Salem, for 
there are higher and more salubrious sites elsewhere on tho Sheva- 
roys, where a settlement could he made ; hut Tercaud was visited 
first before tho rest of the Shevaroys was properly explored, and the 
erection of a few houses determined the site of the future “ town.” 
The first house was huilt by the Rev. J. M. Leohler, who visited 
the Hills in 1841 in company with Mr. Brett, then Sub-Collector. 
In 1846 Mj. Brett, who had a penchant for selecting charming 
sites for the erection of bungalows, built what is now Fair Lawns 
Hotel. Soon after, the present Grange was built, a strong two- 
storied building which, at the time of the Mutiny, was selected as 
a possible refuge for Europeans in the event of a rising in Salem. 
The earth underneath the floor of the dining room was excavated, 
and the space so formed was stocked with a six months^ supply of 
provisions ; watchmen were posted on the roof, a flag was hoisted 
on the castellated turret, and three oannons were got ready for use 
if needed. In the old days of “Brown Bess,'^ the fact that the 
“ Grange ” is commanded by the “ Castle ” troubled no one, but 


^ MXUto/ry BemiTWcmces, II, p. 190. 
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in these days of long-range rifle shooting, they oould not have 
held the “ Orange for a day.^ 

North of Teroand is a grassy maiddn situated on the shores 
of a pioturesque pool commonly called “the Lake” (4,448'). 
It is from this pool that Teroand is supposed to derive its name 
(Eri-KadnJ. North of the Lake is a sacred grove, containing 
two picturesque Malaiyali temples, a little to the west of which 
is the site of the weekly market. The Lake is fed hy a 
stream which has out out a well- wooded ravine running from the 
head of the Old Gthat. The western side of this ravine is 
bounded by the ridge on which are situated Prospect Point 
and Lady's Seat, commanding a good view of the plains. In 
former days a fine carriage road ran along the slope of this 
ridge to the Lake. Teroand itself cannot be called picturesque, 
but a stroll of a mile or two will reveal some of tho grandest 
scenery in Southern India. It is impossible to give in words a 
suooinot account of the natural beauties of the Shevaroy s ® . Perhaps 
the finest view can he obtained from Pagoda Point (4,607'),® 
which commands tho mighty ridges of the TenandS-malai and 
KaJrayans to the east, and lio whole of the Salem-Attur valley, 
backed by the massive bulk of the Kolli-malai and Paohai-malai 
ranges, and relieved by the nearer ridges of Boda-malai and 
Jerugu-malai. In the foreground is a splendid cliff, one of tho 
southern buttresses of tho Shevaroy hill mass, and many hundred 
feet below is the piotiuosque “boe-hivo” village of Kakambadi. 
Lady's Seat (4,548'), Prospect Point (4,759'), and Bear’s Hill 
(4,828'), command the groat plain of Tiruohengodu and Omalfir 
Taluks, backed by the mountains of Ooimbatoro ^ and the Mysore 
plateau.® On a clear day the Palnis, Anamalais and Nilagiris 
are visible. Further afield is Duff’s Hill, with a fine westward 
prospect, and the Shevarayan itsolf, with its moss-clad temples 


Kogarding those cannons Mr. R. Gompertz writes : “ Tlicy were brought up 
just after Oonolly was murdered in 1867, as soon as tho Mutiny broke oat. 
Thero was no'vor any Mutiny in Madras, nor any connection between that and 
poor OonoUy’s mnrdor, which was actuated solely by private revenge, and had 
no political signifionnce whatever. But people lost their heads and great pre- 
parations were made for roceiving the njutineers if they came. At a given 
signal all tho ladies and ohildron woro to take rofugo in tho ‘ Grange ’ to bo 
followed by the men, if they failed to boat oU tho insurgonta.” (For Oonolly^a 
murdor, aoe Malalar District Gazetteer, 1908, p. 85.) 

* Tho Rov. Br. Miller, a great lover of tho Shovaroys, drew up a list 
of eighty different rambles, most of them within a radius of six miles of his 
bungalow, “ Eaohangadu.” 

^ Bo oalled from a group of Maloiyali tomplos on its summit. 

* The Billigiris, 6,997' j tho Bargttr Hills j Kambettarayan, 6,671' and 
Pala-malai, 4, 924' ; Lainbton’s Peak, 6,030'. 

^ Efotably tho Gutti-ruyan, 4,680'. 
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nestling in an exquisite glen beside a saorod well of limpid water. 
The best view to the north is obtained from Oanvery Peak. A 
lovely view of the Vaniyar valley and its sister ravines can be 
had at the bend of the new Vellala-kadai road, when it doubles 
back to Manja-kuttai. The road from Yorcaud to Nagalfir 
affords many charming glimpses of the westward hills, and the 
amphitheatre of hills in which Mangalam is situated is well worth 
a visit. Teroaud, being a sanitarium, is a favourite resort of 
missionaries, among them, Catholics, Anglicans, the London Mis- 
sion, the Leipzig Tjutheran Mission, and the Danish Mission, all 
of whom have their chapels and bungalows in the vicinity. 

The Anglican Churdi, Holy Trinity, and the Parsonage, wore 
both built by local subscription. The residents annually elect 
their own Chaplain, subject to the approval of the Bishop, and 
maintain him. 

The adjoining cemetery contains the graves of Charles 
Prederiok Ohamier, Sessions Judge of Salem, who died on April 
20,1869, of Captain Edward Holwell Short (oh. December?, 
1883); and of John Shoidt (ob. April 24, 1889), a distin- 
guished Eurasian, who rose from the position of an Apothecary to 
he Deputy Surgeon-Greneral of the Madras Army. 

The Catholic Mission on the Shevaroys has two centres, one at 
Tercaud and the other at Balamadies. The Nuns of St. Joseph 
of Oluny came to Teroaud in July 1894, and their Chapel was 
begun in 1897. They conduct a large Boarding school for 
European and Eurasian girls. Yercand also contains a Convent 
for the Nuns of the Presentation Order, belonging to St. Mary’s, 
George Town, Madras, and another for Nuns of the same Order 
in Vepeiy. The former was built in 1864^5, and the latter in 
1897. Both these Convents serve as sanitaria for the Nuns 
during vacation, and neither is a centre of active missionary work. 

OMALtTR TALUK. 

OmalurTalnk is the smallest in the District, covering only 
40f)| square miles. It is separated by the Topptir Eiver from 
Dharmapuri Taluk on the north, and by the KavSri from 
Bhavani Taluk of Coimbatore District, on the west. On the south 
is Tiruohengodu Taluk, on the east Salem Taluk. The greatest 
length from north tn south is 20 miles ; from east to west 24 miles. 

The Taluk consists of an open undulating plain, broken with 
low hills and trap dykes, drained on the east by the Sarabhanga- 
nadi, and rising towards the north and west in the jungly hills 
that fringe the Toppiir River and the Kaveri. 

The historical interest of the Taluk is confined to the temples of 
Tara-raangalam, which are the finest in the District, and Amara* 
kundi, once a capital of the^Gatti Mndaliyars. 
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The Land Berentie is made up as follows : — CHAP. XT. 



sq. MLS. 

Demand (Easli 

OUAL^ 



1320). , 

Talue. 

Eyotwari, incladiDg Minor Inama 

389*03 

as* 

2,20,686 

Land 

KeTenne. 

Mitbas 

14-6S 

7,642 

ShrOtriyam and Inama 

2*03 

1,448 


Total 

406-71 

2,29,770 


Eyotwari occupation, Fasli 1320 (1910-1911) 

— 



Extent. 

Aaaeasment. 



ACS. 

B8. 


Wet ocenpied 

6,227 

36,764 


Dry oocnpiod 

... 130,648 

199,409 


The Mittas nuraber five only, 

namely (1) Karukal-vadi ; 

Miitas. 


{pSahkash Ks. 2,330), (2) Muttu-Nayakkan-patti (Bs. 1,463), (3) 
Nalla-Kayundan-patti (Bs. 534), (4) Pagal-patti (Es. 1,704), and 
(6) Sella-Pillai-knttai (Es. 1,622). 

The chief irrigation souroe is the Sarabhanga-nadi with its irrigation, 
tributaries. The largest tank in the Taluk is the Vadaman-Eri 
of Barapuram Tillage {ayakat 415 acres), next to which come the 
large and small tanks of BamaUlparam (216 and 201 aores, re- 
speotirely), and the Kottan-Eri Tank of Ponnar-kadal (148 aores).^ 

Tho Knllappudaiyan Tank of Ponnar-kMal, the Ponna-kadu 
Tank of Earuppfir, and the Mankappai Tank are classed as 
Imperial, as they affect the railway. 

Tho area under Eeserved Forest is 68,231 acres, of which B’orest 
53,502 acres belong to Salem West Bange of Salem North 
Division, and the remaining 4,729 acres to Harilr South Range of 
Salem South Division. The Eesorves are as follows : — 


No. 

Name of 

1 I'eserve. 

Area in 
acres. 

Date. 

No. 

Name of 
resorve. 

Area in 
acres. 

Date. 

57 

LokUr * 

5,139 

17-11-87 

13 

Attnr Ghat §. 

3,128 

24f- 1-87 

79 

Kamaswami* 

2,298 

17- 0-92 

60 

Kanavfly- 

3,181 

17-11-87 


malai 




Pud Our §, 



80 

Gundukkal *... 

2,012 

29- 8-89 

58 

Pelappalli- 

2,036 

29— 8—87 

81 

Manukonda- 

6,300 

20- 8-89 


Eombai. § 




malai 



59 

Attar Ghat 

493 

29- 8-87 

110 

Klattar* 

1,268 

12-11-94 


Extension §, 



191 

Bommiyam- 

1 1,814 

1- 4-03 

GO 

KanjSri § 

8,490 

8- 6-87 


patti*. 



65 

Karnvatta- 

1,446 

29- 3-87 

78 

Vanavasit .. 

8,169 

12- e-91 


parai §. 



195 

GOnar t 

2,410 

22- 6-01 

142 

PelapallL 

314 

17- 1-90 

196 

SOlappadi 

3,494 

13- 8-03 


Extension §. 




A&B.t 



545 

Erimalai || ... 

4,140 

29- 3-87 

01 

Panni-karaduJ. 

6,611 

17-11-87 

... 

MalElpnram 

689 

17-11-87 


# Lokor Working Circle. t Shevaroys South. || Shevaroye North, 
t Vana-TOsi. § Shevaroys West. Havaramalai. 


' The Dasa-Vilakka aoaikat channel haa an dyeCkat o£ 328 aorea. 
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Trade. 


The Madras -Oaliout Main Line runs through the eastern 
portion of the Taluk, and the stations of Lok^, Kadaiyampatti 
and Tinnappatti are within its limits, but none of these are 
of much importance. The Trunk Road from Toppur to OmalOr, 
and the branch road from Omalur to Salem, carry a good deal 
of traffic. The Toppur-Omalur section, on account of the 
treacherous nature of the sub-soil, is one of the worst bits of 
road in the District. The rest of the Trunk Road from Omalur, 
via TSLra-mangalam to Ohinnappampatti, is of little importance. 
The M§oheri-Omalur road is fair. On the remaining roads 
pack-bullocks are as common as carts. 

Tolls are collected at Tara-mangalam where five roads meet, 
and at P-QjSri-patti on the Dharmapuri road. Tolls are also 
collected at the foot of the Attur (Kadaiyampatti) Ghat to the 
Shevaroys. The KavSri is crossed by ferries at Eol-Nayakkan- 
patti, at Tattila-patti and Kamman-kadal (hamlets of Pottaneri), 
at Nalla-Kavnndan-patti and at Teppampatti, a hamlet of 
Gonfur. 

Except weaving at Omalur and Tara-mangalam, and the 
manufacture of palmyra jaggery in the villages round Jalakantd- 
puram, there are no industries of import anoo. The weavers 
at Omaliir are DSvangas, and those at Tara-mangalam arc 
Eaikolars. 

In Muttu-Nayakkan-patti brass vessels are manufaoturod. 
In the villages of MSoheri, Aranganur, Enadi and Eongu-patti, 
Periya-Soragai and Chinna-Soragai steatite is quarried, and 
vessels of diSerent descriptions and sizes are made and sent to 
Tanjore District and elsewhere. 

The Taluk is perhaps better provided with weekly markets 
than any other in the District. Shandies are hold on Sundays 
at Kadaiyampatti (Taluk Board, 1902) and Nangavalli (Taluk 
Board, 1902), on Wednesdays at MSoheri (Taluk Board, 1904), 
on Thursdays at Tara-mangalam (Taluk Board, 1896), on 
Fridays at Muttn-Nayakkan-patti (Taluk Board, 1880), and 
Jalakantapuram (Malayam-palaiyam, Taluk Board, 1894) and on 
Saturdays at Chinua-Tirupati (Enadi, Taluk Board, 1902). The 
seven Taluk Board shaudies yield a revenue of about Rs. 2,150. 
There are also shandies at Pagalpatti and Pappambadi (Sunday), 
Earuppfir and Amara-kundi (Monday), Tandavampatti Gontir 
and Omalur (Tuesday), Kiikuttai-patti (Wednesday), and 
Toppilr-karukkalvadi (Saturday). Cattle are sold chiefly in 
Ohinna-Tirupati (Enadi), Muttu-Nayakkanpatti and Nangavalli. 
The two latter, with Tara-mangalam, are the main centres for 
grain trade. 
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Tlie grain trade is in the hands of Sembadavars, Komatis, and 
Nagarattu Ohettis. The cloth trade is run by K5matis and 
DSvangas. Tobacco and pot-stone utensils are exported direct 
to Triohinopoly and Tan] ore by merchants of those cities, and 
Salem merchants buy up the castor-seeds and pulses, and export 
‘'male cloths” to Mysore. The chief imports are cotton-twist 
from Madura and Coimbatore, and salt. 

Amarakuudi a small village of 1,755 inhabitants, on a 
cross road, 2^ miles from Tara-mangalam, is reputed to have 
been the capital of the Q-atti Mudaliy5.rs. The present village 
site is west of the road ; a cluster of temples east of the road 
marks the site of the Old Peta, and south of it there are faint 
traces of a ditch and rampart. Potsherds and old bricks are still 
turned up by the plough, and a remarkable slab of concrete, 
measuring 3' by 4', and 4" thick is still pointed to as all that 
remains of the ancient palace : it now serves as flooring to the pial 
of a house. 

The cluster of temples is of interest. Pour of them are faced 
with the yellowish Bnadi granite^ used at Tara-mangalam for the 
Thousand-pillared Mantapam that was never finished. The 
decoration of these temples is a reminiscence of the Ilamisvara 
Temple at Tdra-mangalam, but the carving is clumsy, aud there 
is a marked want of the exquisite fiuish which characterises the 
older temple. The most pretentious temple is that of Siva 
(Ohokkanathesvaran, Sanskrit SundSsvara). The garhha^griham 
is surmounted with a very modem gopv/ram of white plaster- 
work, smothered with figures, quite out of tone with the mellow 
stono of the building itself. The Vishnu temple (VaradarSLja 
Perumal) in style suggests a bad imitation of the old temple 
at TSbra-mangalam. The other temples are dedicated to VignS- 
svara, Hanuman, Virabhadra, Mori-amman, Ellamman, Ankal- 
amman, and tho DSvangam goddess Ohaudesvari. 

Jalakantaptirain is a village of oonsidorahlo importance, 
though it is not recognised as such in Government maps. The 
reason is that, though a compact little place of about 5,000 
inhabitants, and of more importance than many unions, it is 
situated within the limits of three revenue villages and two taluks. 

Jalakantapuram is a village of recent growth. It owes its 
name, it is said, to the fact that in Tipu’s time it contained about 
300 acres of rmniyam land, granted in support of a certain Jala- 
kantosvara tomple in Bhavani Taluk of Coimbatore District, 


17-a 


^ Quarrieil at. Pambara-jjatti (Enadi), 
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subsequently resumed \ It is oonneoted by road with. Nangavalli 
(5 miles), Tara-mangalam (6 miles), Santagiri (16 miles) and 
MacDonald’s Choultry (16 miles). It owes its present importance 
to the industry of Devtoga weavers, who form the most substan- 
tial portion of its population. These weavers turn out female 
cloths” on a wholesale scale, and scorn to retail them in shandies. 
Their markets range from Madras to Coimbatore and Pondicherry. 
They make their own red dye, and import indigo yam from 
Salem. 

Meoheri (population 4,062) lies nine miles norfch-west of 
Omalfir, at the junction of the Omalur-Solappadi and the 
Toppiir-Jalakantapuram roads. So situated, it is an important 
centre of trade for the north and west of the Taluk. The chief 
trade is in grain, cloths and sheep. A shandy is held every 
Wednesday, which is attended by about 3,000 or 4,000 people. 
The annual five days’ festival of Bhadra-Kali-amman, held in 
MSisi (Febraary), is the occasion of a great cattle-fair which 
draws people from Salem, Dharmapuri, Namakkal, Tiruchengodu, 
and even from Triohinopoly and Madura. 

The name MSchfiri is said to be a corruption of = 

gra 2 dng ■+• <ar//5=;taDk, the tradition being that the buffaloes of the 
Gatti MudaliySl.rs, which dragged the stones for the Tara-mangalam 
temple from the quarries at EnSLdi, were driven for pasture to a 
tank at Mscheri, Traces of a large tank are, even now, to be seen 
in the vicinity of M^dheri, and much of the existing village-site 
is said to lie in what was formerly its waterspread. The former 
Peta was apparently situated to the west of the present village, 
and in the same direction there are traces of a ruined fort. 

The most interesting feature of M$oh§ri is the worship of 
Bhadra-Ksli. The temple, which enjoys ofEs. 230, is 

surrounded hy a large compound wall ; the entrance which faces 
north is snrmounted hy a pretentious (but unfinished) gdpvram. 
There is another gopwram in the western wall. Within the entrance 
are a garuda^kamhamy a (kaja^stobmhham^ a bali-pztam and a small 
ieppa^ku^lami in imitation of a Brahmanio temple. There are 
shrines to Virappan, Vignesvara and Bhairavan within the oom- 
ponnd. The main gate is studded with huge nails. On festival 
days, sheep and goats are sacrificed, and, at 6 a.m. on the first day 
of the hig annual festival, two buffaloes are slaughtered. This 
sacrifice is performed hy a Panohama in whose family the duty is 
hereditary. The sacrificial knife is kept thronghout the year for 
safe custody in an empty house in the Panohama quarter. There 


1 There is a temple to JalakantSavara-swami in Kaveri-puram, Bhavaxii 
Taluk, Ooimhatore District, which enjoys a iasdik of Ks, 1,100. 
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are also temples to Pasapathisvaraj Chendraya-Penimftl, Kottai- CHAP. xy. 
Marl-amman and Draupadi. . miohebi. 

Meoheri has an anpleasant notoriety for guinea-vrorm, which 
is specially prevalent during the hot weather* 

Nangavalli is a decayed tillage with a respectable past, nangavaili. 
Under Tipu and under Read it was the Kasha of a Taint. Under 
the Mitta scheme this Taint was divided into three Mittas, 

Nangavalli, Pottaneri and Vellar — ^vdth an aggregate peshhash of 
Es, 84,650. In 1801 it was amalgamated with Omaltir, and it 
never regained its former official dignity. The Mittas died 
yonng. 

Nangavalli is situated at the south-west comer of the Taint, at 
a point where the roads from MScheri (7 miles), Tara-mangalam 
(7 miles) and Santagiri (27 miles) meet. It stands weU above 
the general level of the Taluk. To the west the village is over- 
shadowed by the white Vanavasi ridge. It has a bad reputation 
for guinea-worm. 

The name is said to be a corruption of NangaP (woman) and 
Pali (u/r^S^pond). The local legend is that once upon a time a 
lady of the Tottiya caste was returning to her village from 
Kolattur shandy in Coimbatore District, when a stone leapt into 
her basket. Peeling the weight, the woman set the basket down, 
took the stone out, and replaced the basket on her head. No 
sooner had she done so, than the stone returned to the basket. A 
second attempt to got rid of the stone met with the same result. 

The woman then threw the stone into a pond close by. That 
night, one of her relatives was informed in a dream that the stone 
was the god Narasimha, and that it should be placed on the spot 
where the temple now stands. The pond into which the sacred 
stone was thrown is identified with the step-well which supplies 
the villagers with drinking water. 

In former days the village site was west of this well, and closer 
to the large Paracheri. A succession of unlucky seasons drove 
the people to quit this site and move eastward. The site of the 
Paracheri remains unchanged. The old site was enclosed by the 
walls of a mud fort, long since demolished. The present village 
evidently grew up as an accessory to religious worship. The four 
main streets are regularly laid out in a square. Backing on the 
west main street is the temple of Narasimha. The Agraharam 
is in a sad state of decay. The Brahmans are Tamil Braha- 
charanams, and probably settled here under Madura influence. 

The temple is disappointing, and belies its pretentious compound 


1 Another name for Lakehrai, consort of Vishnu. 
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wail, which measures 290' by 174'. In place of a gopuram is an 
iigly brick-and-chuuam pot-tiled portico and the maha-mantapam is 
rebuilt in the same style. The temple is said to have been erected 
by the Tottiya who first saw the vision of Narasimha eight 
generations ago. His descendants long retained the gift oE 
prophecy, and the sick formerly resorted to the temple on Saturdays 
at 10 A.M. and 8 p.m. to receive divine instructions' for the 
riddance of their ailments. The association of a Tottiya with the 
foundation of this temple is interesting, for the Tottiyas migrated 
from Vi jay anagar with the Madura Nay akas, under whom they 
served as powerful vassals.^ 

The god is represented by a rough stone of irregular shape, 
the same that the Nangai threw into the well. A ten days 
festival is celebrated in Panguni, which attracts from 3,000 to 
4,000 pilgrims from adjacent villages. The god is specially 
revered by chuoklers of neighbouring villages, who regard him as 
a family deity. The god is specially kind to barren women, and 
boys born in answer to prayers offered at his shrine are named 
Narasimhan.’’ It is believed that the face of the idol that is used 
in processions will not appear in the negative, if photographed. 

Oiualnr, a Union and the head-quarters of the Taluk, lies 
between the two branches of the Sarabhanga-nadi (known locally 
as the Omalilr East and Omalur West Eiver), just above their 
confluence, and at the 209th mile of the Madras-Oaliout Trunk 
Road, at the point where the Salem road branches from it. Salem 
is distant only 10 miles. The name, which by early writers is 
corrupted into “ Wombinelloor’’ or ‘‘ Wamlere,’’ is fantastically 
derived from the Sanskrit homwm^ a sacrificial rite. 

The village contains nothing of particular interest. The Fort 
lies west of the village, in the angle formed by the two rivers, and 
was protected by a double line of fortification. Part of the ram- 
part was levelled during the Great Pamiue. The Fort contains 
the temples of Vijayar5ghava (Vishnu), Vasant§swara (Siva), and 
SwayambhunSitha (Siva). 

The main industry is weaving. Trade is in grain and cloth. 
A shandy is held on Tuesdays, but it is not very important. 
The water-supply is indifferent, the liver water being unwhole- 
some, and the wells mostly braoHsh. 

Commanding as it does the ToppUr Pass, Omalur was aplaoo of 
strategic importance in the wars between Madura and Mysore, 
and was held hy Satti Mudaliy^. It was captured from Gatti 
Mudaliyar by Uodda D§va Raja in 1667. Soon after, it again 


^ Cf. Madura Gazttteur, p, 106. 
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passed from the possession of Mysore, and was captured a second CHAP. XV# 
time in 3688-9 by Ohikka D§va Es.]a.^ CmalUr Burrendered to Obcalue, 
Oolonel Wood in 1768, and was garrisoned with three companies 
of Muhammad All’s sepoys, under Sergeant Hoare. Haidar 
recaptured it in December of the same year. In the later wars it 
was of no importance. Omalur was a favourite halting place with 
Muiiro. 

Omalur was the Kasha of a Taluk under Tipu and Head. 

Tho Taluk was amalgamated with Salem in 1815, and re-formed 
in 1819, again incorporated in Salem in 1860, and separated in 
1910. In 1848 the Taluk head-quarters were transferred to 
Tara-mangalam and the Taluk Office was demolished.® 

About 14 miles north-east of Omalur is Setti-patti, a hamlet of 
Kamalfipuram, the head-quarters of a Eoman Catholic Mission. 

Tara-mangalam, a Union, lies on the 21 7th mile of the tiba- 
Madras-Oalicut Trunk Hoad, and is 14 miles from Salem. Omalur “anoalam. 
is (5 miles distant, Nangavalli 7 miles, and Jalakantapnram 6 
miles. 

In 1848 the Taluk Kaoheri of Omalilr, owing to the un- 
hoaltliiness of the climate, was transferred to Tara-mangalam ; the 
ofiico continued hero until the Taluk was amalgamated with Salem 
Taluk in 1860. The seals of the Omal^ Deputy Tahsildar till 
recently bore tho name Tara-mangalam instead of Omalur, and in 
connection with Sir William Meyer’s scheme it was at one time 
(•ontomplated locating hero tho Kasba of the new Omalur Taluk. 

Tho old Kaolieri is now used as a oliattram for Brahmans and 
Caste Hindus. It is said that 500 stones intended for the 
Thousand-pillared Mantapam lie buried beneath it. 

Tho great majority of the inhabitants of Tara-mangalam 
belong to the Kaikolar caste, and T^ra-mangalam is the head- 
quarters of Puvani Nad, one of the most important of the seven 
Nfids of Konga Kaikolars. 

Tho Kaikolars weave great quantities of “ male cloths” with 
silk borders. A Weavers’ Bank was started about 1905. 

Tfiva-mangalani is famous for the Temple of Kailasanatha, the 
most beautiful temple in the District, Part of it existed as early 
as 1268 A.D., as an inscription of the Hoysala Efi-manatha 
testifies. As it now stands, however, it appears to he a product 
of tho first half of the seventeenth century, the golden period of 


1 Iti not olour from whom it was capturod in 1688-^. Wilks sa^’s from 
tlio “ people of Aura.” Tho district had been o'vermn by the armies either of 
Bijapur or Madnra ; possibly local Poligars had tried to re-assevt independence. 
® Vide p. 69. 
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the Madura Nayakas, and its erection is asoribed to throe genera- 
tions of Q-atti Mndaliyars. 

The usual story is told as to the origin of the Temple. Q-atti 
Mudaliyar/ whose cattle used to graze over the spot where the 
temple now stands, noticed that his cows did not give milk. He 
beat the herdsmen, and was then warned in a dream that there 
was a lingam hidden beneath the earth where the garbha-griham 
now is, and that a hoard of treasure lay to the north of it. Gatti 
Mudaliyar dug up the treasure and utilised it in building the 
temple. 

The temple is enclosed by a lofty wall of stone, measuring 
306' X 164' , and sculptured with tortoises, crocodiles, fishes and 
other denizens of lake and river. The god faces west, and on the 
western side is the main entrance, a reversal of the usual practice. 
This eccentricity has turned the plan of the temple upside down. 
The ydga-mlai and 'mada^alli are behind, instead of in front of, 
the main shrine, the former being in the north-east angle, and the 
latter in the south-east angle of the outer court. The pancha^- 
linga^mmtapam^ and the shrines of Vignesvara and Subrahmanya 
are in front of, instead of behind, the main shrine, and all these 
as well as the Parvati shrine, face east. 

The main entrance is in the ordinary Dravidian style. Up to 
the lintel the work is stone, simple, severe and pleasing. Above 
is a gopuram of five stories, smothered with figures in plaster and 
brick, and surmounted with seven kalmama of brass. The west 
face of the gopuram is decorated with representations of Siva and 
Parvati, the south end vrith Dakshana-murti, the north with 
Subrahmanya. The theme is repeated in each story with slight 
variations. The lofty doors of vengat wood are superb specimens 
of their kiud ; the northern leaf is studded with 60 metaX knobs 
each of a different pattern ; the southern leaf, on which 
is the flange and a wicket, has 75. The former is decorated with 
56 carved panels, and the latter vrith a few less. These panels 
depict mostly the avatars of Yishnu and the adventures of 
Krishna. A few of the panels are Saivite. The ceiling of the 
entrance is carved in excellent taste. 

The threshold of the entrance is much above the level of the 
Outer Court. The sides of the flight of steps which descends 
from it are oaaved to represent a chariot (^ratkam) drawn by 
horses. In front of the horses are elephants, which form the 
balustrade. 


^ The origin, of the temple was long antecedent to any of the Gatti 
Mndaliyars, as it containa an inscription of Samanatha dated 1268 A.D. 
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The Outer Oourt is surroimded on the north, -west and south CHAP. XY. 
sides hy a colonnade, the pillars of which are mostly of recent tsba- 

origin and plain, though a few of the older sculptured pillars 

remain* Tho west side resembles the back of an ordinary Siva 
Temple. The carvings on the pillars and ceiling of the ma^ftapam 
which forms a canopy over the Nandi are also worthy of note. 

They represent Arjuna’s contest with Siva and certain adventures 
of Krishna. Abutting on the south wall of the central block of 
buildings is an octagonal well in which the god’s clothes are 
washed. It is connected by an underground passage with the 
Inner Oourt. 


Entrance to the Inner Oourt is obtained through a sumptuously 
carved portico supported hy six pillars, two of them representing 
ydlis rampant, and the others horses. The riders of the horses are 
carved in duplicate so ingeniously that an observer oamot detect 


from any point of view the fact that the figures are double. The 
mouth of oue of the yak's contain a ball of stone, 4" in 


diameter, which can be moved freely, but cannot be extracted. 
The cornice of the portico is cleverly carved with monkeys in 
most natural attitudes. 


The horse-portioo opens on to the mahd-mantapam^ the finest 
piece of workmanship in the temple precincts. It is supported 
by an avenue of beautifully carved pillars, boyond which is a 
space roofed oyer by a block of stone, 7' in diameter, carved in 
tho shape of an inverted open lotus. Beyond this is the ardlia- 
mantapaw, guarded by the huge demon Dvara-pSLlakars (door- 
keepers), Vijayan and Jayan. Elegant brackets spring from 
each pair of pillars, to support the roof, from which hang 
wonderful chains carved out of the solid stone. The doors of the 


mouhd-mantapam arc adorned with 24 panels of excellent wood- 
carving and 49 knobs. The moUJ on the southern leaf is the 


Sura-samharam, or destruction of Suran by Subrahmanya. The 
carvings on the northern leaf are mostly humorous, but unfortu- 
nately they are much damaged. At the back of the Inner Court, 
and on either side, is a colonnade, which surrounds the garbha- 
griham on three sides. 

The last of tho Gatti Mudaliyars contemplated the creation of 
a Thousand-pillared Mantapam in front of tho western entrance. 
Gigantic monoliths of pinkish granite were brought to the spot 
from Pambara-patti, a hamlet of Enadi, where the quarry is located 
that supplied the works already completed. The monoliths were 
carved and polished, hut before the hall could he built, some 
political convulsion had swept the Gatti Mudaliy&rs into oblivion. 
The foreground of the temple is littered witii these relics of a 
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OITAP, XV. ruined dream of splendour. Probably it was the capture of 
tira.- Omalur by Dodda Deva Baja of Mysore, in about 1067 A. D., 

brought the work to a standstill. 

The Kailasanatha temple draws a tasdik allowance of Es. 1,402 
per annum, paid by “ beriz deductions ” from the revenues of 
Tfixa-mangalam, Dasa-vilakku, and Kongu-patti. It is said that 
the following eight villages were originally granted es manly om 
for the temple ; — 

(1) Dasa-vilakku ^ for daily (2) Pappambadi, (8) Ohin- 
na Gurukkal-patti (or priesPs village), (4) Kadampatti (for Brah- 
mans uttering mantrams), (5) Elavampatti (for celebration of the 
festival called Ttrumdiral Utsavam), (6) Konaga-padi (for the 
floating festival), (7) Ohinna-Soragai and (8) Periya-Sorogai (for 
other temple servants). 

Behind, i.e,, to the east of, the Temple compound is the teppa- 
iularn^ one of the best specimens of its kind in Bouth India. It 
measures aboot 180' square, and is surrounded with a parapet wall 
of reddish granite, the line of which is broken with a bathing ghat 
on each of the four sides. The top of the parapet is decorated 
at intervals with small Nandis of blaok stone, 36 in all. The 
inner side of the containing wall is dotted with the familiar littlo 
triangular niches intended for lights, the total number amounting 
to 360. In the centre of the tank is a mantapam supported by 16 
pillars. North of the largo tank is a smaller tank, measuring 
about 100' square, oonstruoted in a similar style, the parapet wall 
being adorned with 20 Nandis of red granite. Tho smaller tank 
is intended for drinking purposes, and the large tank for bathing. 

To the north-west of the town is a very beautiful octagonal 
well, enclosed by a circular parapet wall adorned with singams 
(lions), carved in black stone, which at one time had movable 
stone balls in their mouths. The lower poriion of the well is 
square. The finished workmanship of this well resembles that of 
the Periya Eaja Tottam at Salem. 

Near this well is a temple to Bhadra-Kali {tusdik lls. 54-15-0), 
in front of which buffaloes are occasionally sacrificed. It is said 
that her temple must be situated out of earshot of the sound of 
paddy husking, and hence its situation outside the village. Tho 
fields to the north and west are full of potsherds, and indicate the 


1 Tho names Dasa-Tilskku and Pappambadi have given rise to a quaint 
vernacular pnn ; Dasa-vilakku means “ Ten lamps,’* no doubt on account of its 
revenues being devoted to daily : it is said tliat the ladies of Pappambadi, 
filled with curiosity as to what the “Ten Lamps” were like, called to one 
another “ uMQatO^. w (We shall see I come Wench 1), and this expression 

got orystallized into “ 
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former sito of an extensive Peta. Traces of a fort exist, bnt 
Ta>ra-mangalam can never have been of anj military importance. 

Not far from the Bhadra-Eali Temple, is the now disused 
temple of Ilamlsvara, a gem of refined workmanship. Unlike 
the Eail9.sana.tha Temple, it is built of a dark greenish>grey 
basaltic rook, carved with a delicacy that suggests the exquisite 
finish of the Hoysala Chaltlkyan style rather than the relatively 
coarse workmanship of Dra vidian art. The inverted-! otns capitals 
of the pilasters on the exterior of the garbhu-griham and tho f rie^se, 
oomico and mouldings of the interior deserve note. Its erection 
is ascribed to the first generation of Gatti MudaliyUrs, and it is 
said that its site was selected by the king, who ordered seven 
arrows to be shot from his capital at Amara-kundi ; the seventh 
arrow fell where the temple now stands. The temple is covered 
with inscriptions, ranging in date from the Hoysala Il9.man9,tha 
and the Pandya Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya II to Aohyuta 
Baya and Sadasiva, and it appears to have been built by one of 
the “ Mudalis of Tara-mangalam ” named Ilaman, and to have 
been called Pamxsvara after him.* 

The "Vishnu Temple, dedicated to Varadaraja, (tasdik 
Rs. 78-10-8), contains little of interest. 

Tara-mangalam formed part of tho dominions of the Hoysala 
Ramanatha, two of whose inscriptions exist in tho Ilamlsvara 
Temple, ® one in the Kailasanatha Temple. They arc in Tamil, 
and aro dated in bis 14th and 20th years (A.D. 1268 and 1274). 
They all record gifts of land. 

Ramanatha was apparently diivon out by the Pandyas, as in 
the Ilamlsvara Temple there are fo\ir records of Jatavar-man- 
Sundara-Pandya IT., dated 1281, 1289, 1290 and 1302 A.©.,®* 
respectively. 

Of the Vijayanagar period there are two epigraphs of 
Aohyuta Raya (dated 1538 and 1540 A.D.),‘ one of Sadasiva 
(dated 1544 A.D.),® and one (dated 1568-9 A.D.),*‘ of 
“ Viravasanta-Rayar,” who has been identified with Vonkata I, 
sou of Tirumala I, the survivor of Talikota. Venkata I, who 
succeeded to tho imperial dignity only in 1584, apparently 
governed iu somi-indepeudence a portion of tho Vijayanagar 


^ Soo below p. 208. 

* G.K. Nob. 20, 20 ami 20 o£ 1000. 

« Boo Ep. Inti. VI, pp. 310-»12 ; G.K. Nos. 28, 24, 25 and 30 of lOOO. 

'A G.K. Nos. 21 and 28 of 1J)00. 

G.E. No. 27 of 1900. 

G.K. No. 19 of 1900. Tho date givoji in tho epigraph is Kaliyuga 4009, 
which Mr. Vonkayya shows to ho an. error for Saka 1490. Vide QM, Keport. 
for 1900, p. 81, and for 1906, p. 83 
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OHAP. 3T. dominions while the puppet king Sadasiva was yet alive. In the 
TiBA- inscription he is said to have “ conquered and levied tribute from 
mabgaiah. Lankapuri (Ceylon), and if this boast be true, ho 

must have followed up the successes of Aohyuta and Vittala in 
the extreme south of the peninsula by invading Ceylon. 

One other record deserves notice, namely, an undated Tamil 
insoription^ recording a gift of land by the six Vellalas of Tara- 
mangalam to the father of one Srikanta-deva, who boro the 
titles Q^uda Ohudamani and Vidyasamudra. The phrase “ six 
VeUalas ’’ is not easy to explain. T&ra-mangalam was a capital 
of Gatti Mudaliyar. As early as the days of the Pandya king 
Jatavaraman Snndara Pandya H (A.D. 1276 — 1290), mention is 
made of “ the Mudalis of Tara-mangalam.’’ One of these docu- 
ments,® dated A.D. 1290, recording the gift of a tank to certain 
Brahmans, is signed by one of the Mudalis of each of the following 
places ; Amara-kundi, Tara-mangalam, Seminani-kudal, Ganapati- 
nallur, Settiman-kuriohi, Muppavvai- samudram, Muppa-samu- 
dram, and Tiruvellarai-palli. Another inscription, dated A.D. 
1289;’ gives the names of “ nine Mudalis of Tara-mangalam.’^ 
Moreover the llamisvara Temple itself appears as above stated to 
have been built by one of the ‘‘ six Mudalis ’’ named Haman, 
and it was called after h im .^ 

With regard to the Dynasty of the Gatti Mudaliyars, whose 
capital was at Amarakundi, very little is known. The tendtorial 
limits of their rule have already been referred to (1, p. 69). They 
are said to have been Tondai-mandalam Vellalars by caste. Local 
tradition states that the great Temple of Tara-mangalam was 
begun by Mummudi Gatti Mudaliyar, that he was succeeded by 
Siyala Gatti Mudaliyar,® and that the work was completed by 
Vanangamudi Gatti Mudaliyar. Tradition connects the first 
named with Chennarayapatna, in Hassan District of Mysore, not 
far from Mslukote, a connection hardly probable, though Melu- 
kote is closely associated with RamanujaoLarya the great 
Vaishnava Reformer, and Tamil pandits and Tamil inscriptions 
are abundant in its vicinity. 

There is no dear epigraphio evidence in support of this tradi- 
tion. The title, however, can be traced back to the reigns of 
Aohyuta Raya and Sadasiva, for the donor in the grant of Sadfi,- 
siva’s reign (1544 A.D.) already referred to,“ is described as 


^ G.E. ISTo. 31 of 1900. * G.B. No. 23 of 1900. 

8 G.E. No. 24 of 1900. 

^ There is an llamisTaj a Temple at Eranaparam j soe p. 283. 
8 Also spelt Srlkala or Sbiyali Gatti Mudaliyar. 

^ G.B. No. 27 of 1900. 
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“ Immadi-Gatti Mudaliyar, the axe in the* heads of rulers, the 
crest jewel of crowned (kings), who had the coloured mat (?), the 
never drying garland and the tiger banner, the Mudaliy&r who 
never bowed his head (to anybody), one of the Vellalars of Tara- 
mangalam.” The inscription records the grant to Brahmans of a 
village which the donor calls Vanangamudi-samudram. The same 
donor is mentioned in the two grants of Achyuta Raya/ one of 
which records the grant of tolls in Elu-karai-Nad for the mainten- 
ance of a Saiva Mutt at Chidambaram, called the Vanangamndi 
Matam. A later member of the family is mentioned in the grant 
of 1568 A.D.,® as “ Vanna Mndaliyar Immndi Ilama-nayina 
Mudaliyar who endowed the two Tara-mangalam Temples with a 
village which he named Ilama-samudram. 

The only other inscription which concerns the family is dated 
1669 A.D., the last year of Tirumala Nayaka^ of Madura. The 
grant records a gift by Immudi Gatti Mudaliyar, for the merit of 
Kuraara-muttu Tirumala Nayaka.^ 

It is hardly possible to reconstruct the history of the Q-atti 
Mndaliyars from these scanty materials. All that can be said 
is that, during the 25 years preceding Talikota, the family was 
building up a feudal chieftaincy, following no doubt the example 
of Visvanatha Nayaka of Madura ; that in the troubles that fol- 
lowed the fall of Vijayanagar, the Qatti Mudaliyars threw in their 
lot with the Madura Nayakas, and hold in fief under them the 
march-land of Mysore ; that they continued as vassals of Madura 
throughout the reigu of Tirumala Kayaka, and ultimately 
succumbed to the aggressions of Dodda Deva Raja of Mysore, In 
1641 the army of Kantirava Narasa Raja desoended the Kaveri- 
pui*am Pass, defeated Yanangaraudi Q-atti Mudaliyar, and took 
from him Sampalli and Satya-mangalam In 1667 Dodda Deva 
Raja’s forces wrested Omalur from him, and when in 1688-1689 
Ohikka Raja reconquered the Kongn country, the Gatti Mudali- 
yars had ocasod to exist". Tradition has it that the last of the 
lino was camping at Solappadi^ on the banks of the Kaveri, when 
ho was surprised and slain in a skirmish by some troopers of 
Mysore. 


^ G.B. Nos. 21 and 28 of 1900. 
a G.B. No. 19 of 1900. 

® O.B. No. 650 of ] 906 of TirnohongOdu. 

* Tirumala Nayaka died in 1659, while his younger bruthor Kunaara-mnttu 
was invading tho Mysore dominions. 

® Vide Wilks T, p. 33, and Ancient India, p. 29A 
•* Vide sv^a p. 266 ; of. Wilks I, p, 87. 

^ His doBoendants are said to live at Markanam, Ohingleput District. Kor 
an altemativo logend see s.v. Sankaridrag, p. 277. 
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OHAP. XV. VellaXj a small village on the banks of the Topptir River, 
about 7 miles from Toppmr, a place of little importance now-a- 
days, but apparently a town of note in ancient times. The only 
item of interest is the Temple of Mallikarjuna-swami, which 
enjoys a tasdilz of Rs. 270. On the top of the hill is a Tamil 
inscription^ of Vira-Pandya, which refers to the Madaga-Nad, 
otherwise called Vellarai-Nad, and a Temple of Tirukkunrisvara 
Mudaliyar. At the foot of the hill is a damaged inscription of 
Eaja-rajad§va, and another in Qrantha and Tamil with a few 
Hoysala birudas. Unfortunately none of those inscriptions^ can 
be accurately dated. The village contains a small settlement of 
DSvangam weavers. 
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Tinichengodu Taluk lies in the south-west corner of the 
District, and is bounded on the north by Omalur Taluk, on the 
east by Salem Taluk, To the south is the Taluk of Namakkal in 
Triohinopoly District, and on the west the Kaveri separates it 
from the Bhavani and Erode Taluks of Coimbatore. Tho area is 
616 square miles ; greatest length from north to south 33 miles ; 
from east to west 34 miles. 

The Taluk is exceptional in its configuration as compared with 
the rest of the District, being one bleak glaring plain with only a 
few hills, of which Saukagiri-Durgam only is of importance, and 
no hill ranges. The centre of the Taluk is high ground, sloping 
towards the Kaveri ; on the north and east are two valleys in wliioh 
the Sarabhanga-nadi and Tiru-mani-muttar flow. Tho" Pakkanad 
Ridge in the north-west comer of the Taluk is about 800' above 
the plain, and covers an area of 5 or 6 square miles ; it is clothed 
with scrub jungle. 

The only centres of historic interest are Tirnchengodu Town 
and Hill and Sankagiri-Durgam. 

The Land Revenue is made up as follows : — 


Eyotwaii including Minor Inams 
MittiU ••• ... ,, 

Inam 


Total 


Area. 

Demand. 

SQ. MLS. 

Its. 

397*37 

3,39,881 

178*81 

93,839 

27*62 

2,222 

• 

^ , 

G03-80 

4,35,442 


1 a.E. No. 667 of X906. 


* G.E. Nob. 666 and 65G of 1906. 
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Eyotwari occupation (Pasli 1320). 

Extent. 

Assessment. 

CHAP. XV. 
Tieuchen- 

Wot 

ACS. 

8,821 

RB. 

56,155 

oOdu Taltjk. 

Dry 

1,79,709 

2,68,648 



The chief irrigation sources in the Taluk are fed by the Sara- imgation. 


bhanga-nadi and the Tiru-mani-muttar. Under the former 
are (1) the Vellalapuram Anaikaf*® (two channels, with a 
gvo&s dyakat of 486 acres), (2) VembanOri Tank* (376 acres), 

(3) Avani-PerHr Tank* (517 acres), (4) Edaj^padi Tank * (446 
acres), (5) Mdlai Anaikat in Arasirimani village (384 acres), and 
(6) Tevtir Anaikat (204 acres). The Tanks of (1) Mangalam* 

(185 acres) and (2) Malla-samudram * (587 acres) are fed by the 
Ponnar, while under the Tiru-mani-mUttar come (1) Kottai-palai- 
yam Tank (217 acres), (2) Parutti-patti Tank* (483 acres), (3) 
Konnaiyilr Anaikat* (218 acres), (4)Iluppili Tank* (200 acres), 

(5) Kuttampundi Anaikat * (214 acres) and (6) Laddivadi Anai- 
kat (183 acres). The small tanks of Puttilr (3 miles from 
MacDonald’s Choultry) and Naduvan-Eri are under the Public 
Works Department as railway affecting’’ Tanks. 

The Mittas are larger and more numerous than in any other Mittas. 
taluk in the District. In 1883 they numbered 26 ; by 1912, they 
had been sub- divided into 38. 


Mittas. 

Pflshkash. 

Mittas. 


Poshkash. 

Akkalampatti 

1,159 

MarakkaiRm-patti 


413 

AniinCn* ... 

G,402 

Marappilrai 

• • • 

1,306 

Ohiima-Maiiali .. 

1,638 

Marapparai South 


452 

Ohittalandur 

3,C7G 

Mavu-Reddi.patti 


1,692 

ElanOri 

1,535 

M ottu-palaiy am 


283 

Irnkalilr 

2,802 

Minnain-palli ... 


1,651 

KarainajiQr 

2,922 

MOli-palli 

• *■ 

2,018 

Kattu-palaiyam East ... 

32G 

Morangain 

« * • 

1,751 

Kattn-palaiyam West ... 

331 

MunjanCr 


1,531 

Kavuiidan-palaiyam 

3,089 

Mnsari 


1,266 

KOkkalai 

2,42G 

N ag ara-palaiy am 

««• 

1,483 

Kokka-Raynn-pOttoi ... 

8,G61 

Hiilli-palaiyam 

• » I 

3,004 

Kon gana puram 

8,391 

Pala-inCdn 

• *« 

2,783 

K 6ttai-V amdani -patti . . . 

1,679 

Periya-Manali... 


669 

Kninara-mangalaiu 

5,902 

Pnttar 


4,067 

Knmara-pal aiy am 

3,G48 

Sankagiri 


3,097 

Kuppaohi-palaiyam 

801 

Tokkavadi 


2,968 

Kiitta-nattiam 

2,637 

Tondi-patti 


684 

Manatti 

1,438 

Unjani 


2,630 


Tiruchengodu contains less Forest than any other taluk, the ForeHt,. 
total area being only 8,252 acres, made up of (1) the Pakkanad 
Deserve (No. 75, dating from 2nd May 1888) of 4,086 acres, and 


* Imporial Works. 
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(2) the S^iya-malai Eeserve (No. 76, dating from 3rd April 1892) 
of 4,166 acres. The former is included in Salem W est Hango 
of North Salem Division, and the latter in Salem Bast Kongo of 
South Salem Division. 

There are Railway Stations at MacDonald’s Choultry, Sankari- 
drug, Anangiir and KavSri. The only station of importance is 
SankaridrQ.g, 231 miles from Madras, which absorbs the traffic from 
Tiruchengodu and Edappsldi, tho two most active centres of trade 
in the Taluk. 

The Taluk is well supplied with roads. The Trunk Road from 
Ohinnappam-patti to Kumara-palaiyam vi& Sankaridrug is of 
minor importance, on account of the railway. The busiest tho- 
roughfare is between Edappadi and Tiruchengodu. Tho roads 
from Tiruchengodu to Easipuram and to Ndmakkal carry a fair 
amount of traffic. The rest call for no oommont. There are toll- 
gates at Edappadi and Kumara-palaiyam, and ferries over tho 
KavSri at Pnlampatti, Nedungulam, Velampatti, Kalvadangam, 
Salavam-patti, Mndal-kalvay , PuUa-Kavundan-patti, Samay a- 
sangili Agraharam, Palli-pilaiyam Agraharam, Kokka-Kayan- 
p6ttai, Patlur, Elraya-mangalam and Molasi. The two Agraharam 
ferries are leased by the Agraharamdars, tho rest by the Taluk 
Board. 

The distinctive industries of the Taluk are weaving and the 
preparation of palmyra jaggery, palmyra fibre, oastor-oil and 
saltpetre. Cotton spinning is carried on to a small extent by 
Vellalars at Andi-palaiyam, and cotton dyeing by Devangas in 
some of the larger villages. Weaving is an industry of moro than 
usual importance, as there are large settlements of Kaikolars in 
all the larger villages, notably Tiruchengddu, Malla-samudram and 
Dadapuram. In Edappadi, weaving is carried on by Sembadavars, 
in Knmara-p&laiyam by Devangas. Palmyra jaggery is manii- 
faotuxed on a larger soale than elsewhere throughout the Taluk, 
and palmyra fibre is prepared everywhere by Shanars for export. 
Bamboo mats are made locally, as elsewhere, by Vedakkarans. 
Ghrass mats are made at Braya-mangalam (Kokka-Eayan-pSttai 
Mitta). Q-ingelly-oil is made on a small soale, but the manu- 
facture of oastor-oil at Edappadi has developed into an important 
industvy. Edappadi is also famed for its brass work, and for its 
extensive export of tobacco stalks. Saltpetre is manufactured at 
Edappadi, and also at Patltir, the Kasha of the Mitta of that 
name. 

There are no less than 24 weekly m.arkets in the Taluk, of ' 
which only three are managed by the Taluk Board, viz., Tiru- 
ohengodu (Tuesday), Edappadi (Wednesday) and Kolikkanattam 
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or Il§ijSrpalaiyarQ (Saturday). The other markets are at OUAP. XV, 
Sankaridrug and Koneri-patti on Sundays ; at Molasi, Edanga- 

sSlai, Pulampatti, Samndram and Pallakka-palaiyam on Mondays ; t 

at OhitttSu:, V6l5.-Kavandan-patti and Vaikundam on Tuesdays ; 
at Malla-samudram, Palli-pSlaiyam and Eattu-palaiyam on 
Wednesdays; atEranapuram,Tevilr, Ramapnram, Tanni-pandal- 
palaiyam (hamlet of Moda-mangalam) on Thursdays; at Kumitra- 
palaiyam, Vaijappa-malai on Fridays ; and at Eonganapuram on 
Satuj^ays.^ The shandies at Pappamhsdi and Jalakantapuram in 
Omalur Taluk also serve villages partly inoluded in the Taluk 
of Tiruohengodu. The average bid for the three Taluk Board 
shandies is about Bs. 2,000.' 

The chief item of trade is grain, which is in the hands of 
Kdmatis and Nagarattu Ohettis. The latter deal also in oil and 
salt. The Sembadavars of BJappSldi are great traders ; they 
import castor seeds on a larger scale, export tobacco, tobacco stalks, 
oastor-pwtiafc, and castor-oil, the last-named product going mostly 
to Tanj'ore. Sembadavars also deal in cloth and oil. DSvangas 
and Kaikolars take an active part in the cloth trade. Palmyra 
jaggery is sold in almost every shandy. Eolikkal-nattam is noted 
as a market for cattle, sheep and hides. Cattle are sold to a very 
limited extent at Tiruohengodu, Edappadi and ErarUlpuram. 
Palli-pslaiyam market is noted for the sale of dhall, fish and 
rough cotton sheets (duppatti). A certain amount of raw cotton 
is exported to Coimbatore. The chief imports are ragi, oholam 
and paddy, 

Edappadi, a Union, is situated on the right bank of the Eoappadi. 
Sarabhanga-nadi, some 9^ miles north of Sankagiri. It is 
connected also by road with MacDonald's Choultry (10^ miles). 

EdappSbdi was the Easba of a Taluk under Bead, and belonged to 
Munro’s Division; the Taluk ceased to exist in 1808. 

The predominating caste is that of the Sembadavars, who 
muster, it is said, about 700 households. The fire-walking ceremony 
in honour of Draupadi has already been described (Vol. I, p. 116). 

A shandy is held on Wednesdays, the main articles of trade 
being cloths, paddy, oholam, ragi, betel-leaves, sugarcane, coco- 
nuts, jaggery, ghee, castor-oil seeds and tobacco. The chief industry 
is the pressing of castor-oil seeds, which is carried on by means of 
lever-and-sorew mills, owned for the most part by Sembadavars. 

It is said that the sale of pUndh is much more profitable than that 
of oil. A brisk trade exists in tobacco-stalks, which are brought iu 


1 A regular weekly round for petty sliandy-goers is Edappadi (Wednesday), 
TevCir (Thursday), Jalabantapuram (Friday), Kongauapuram (Saturday), KOnBvu 
patti (Sunday), Polainpatti (Monday) and Ohittftr (Tuesdiy). 

18 
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intuudles about 4' long from the villages, tlion cut up into lengths 
of 6" or 8'' aud exported to Dharwar and North Canara. The 
brass vessels manufactured in Edappdidi are of unusually good 
quality, but the industry is not so thriving as it used to be. The 
saltpetre industry has been referred to on p. 79. 

About a mile east of Edappadi is the hamlet of Vellandi- 
Yalasai, famous for its Easter festival. Vellandi-Valasai (the 
name, which means ** White Priest,” is suggestive) is a very old 
Catholic settlement, and appears to have survived Tipu’s persecu- 
tion. At the time when the OathoHc Missions were taken over 
by the Society of Foreign Missions, Edappadi contained more 
Christians than Salem itself, the missionaries made it their head- 
quarters, and it was the centre of missionary effort.^ The Easter 
festival lasts five days and attracts about 5,000 pilgrims. In 
front of the church is an open space where a Passion Play is 
performed on the night of Grood Friday. Nightly oar processions 
form a feature of the festival, in the course of which the ten images 
are home round the village in festal oars with pyrotechnic honours. 
Behind the ohnroh is a tomh, surmounted by a mantapam^ bearing 
a Tamil inscription recording the death of Devaratnatha Gruru- 
swSLmi 1774 A.D. The earth beneath the floor of the mantapmn is 
eaten medicinally by all castes as an infallible specific agninst 
gastric pains, and a considerable hole has been excavated by 
persons so afflicted. 

EmnSLra-palaiyain is a village of 5,085 inhabitants, situated 
on the left hank of the KavSri opposite Bhavilni, a little above tho 
confluence of the Esiveri with the Bhavani River, Tho KavCsri 
here is held especially sacred, and in the month of Arpisi (Ooto- 
her-November) it is believed that its waters are mingled with 
those of the Ganges. In the middle of tho river is a rook carved 
with Sanku, Ohakram and Vamana^rnurtiy^ which is said to mark 
the boundary of the Agraharam. The Brahmans of Kumara -pfilai- 
yam were, it appears, liberally endowed by Erishna Raja Odeyar, 
but many of these privileges vanished in the troublous times of 
the eighteenth century. 

The bridge over the Eaveri was constructed in 1853-4 at tlio 
cost of Provincial Funds, aud was vested in the Salem District 
Board in 1898. The total length is 1,408', and it consists of 20 
arches, each measuring 54' 8". There is a toll-gate on the Salem 
side, and two on the Coimbatore side, one to tap the traffic from 
Erode, and the other that from Gravandappadi. Payment of toll at 
any one of the three gates gives free passage over the bridge for 
one day, counting from sunrise to sunrise. 


1 Ijaunay, p. XV. 


3 Dwarf Inoaruation of Vislmn, 
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MacDonald's Chotiltry, known in Tamil as Magadan Oha- CHAP. XV. 
vadi/’ is a hamlet of the village of Branapuram, and lends its MacDonald’s 
namo to a railway station at the 219th mile of tho Madras- 
Calicut line. MacDonald’s Ohoaltry is so called from a choultry 
built by an officer named MacDonald who was in the habit of 
resorting to the vicinity of Eranapuram for shikar, and built a . 
choultry there.i 

Malla-samndram is a large agricultural village situated 11 Malla- 
miles north-east of Tiruchengodu, on the Salem road. Bioad 
made it the Zasba of a Taluk attached to Monro’s Division, but 
the Taluk was abolished in 1796. The village owes its import- 
ance to the large six months’ irrigation tank from which appa- 
rently it derives its name. Its population includes a large 
settlement of Zaikolar weavers, and it is in consequence an 
important weaving centre. Its chief temple, which is dedicated 
to Sdlesvara, is a modem structure, the building which it super- 
seded dating presumably to Ohola times. 

Two miles from Malla-samndram is the hamlet of Kali-pattif 
the Kasha of a Eevenue Inspector, a small place, 2 miles from 
^Attayampatti (Salem Taluk). It is of little importance except for 
its temple sacred to Kandaswami (Subrahmanya), where an annual 
oar festival is held in the latter part of January (Tai-Pusam), to 
which some 5,000 persons resort. A feature of the festival is the 
numl)er of pilgrims who carry Kavaddn in fulfilment of their vows. 

It is said they usually number from 100 to 150. Tho temple is 
of recent origin, and has only risen to importance during the past 
30 or 35 years. It is claimed to he the private property of tho 
pujdri Lakshmana Kavundan, who is reputed tho wealthiest and 
most inflaontial man in the village. The founder of the temple, 
one Palani Kavundan, grandfather of the present pujdri, being, 
it is said, a&ioted with acute belly-ache, devoted himself to the 
worship of Kandaswami, and offered prayers to him night and 
day ill a tliatohed shed on the site where stands the present shrine. 

He worshipped not an idol but a Kdmdi ; his aohe in course of 
time was cured, and by virtue of his devotions he became gifted 
witli occult powers, and was looked up to as an oracle throughout 
the country side. People flocked to hear him prophesy, parti- 
cularly on Mondays and Fridays, days poouliarly auspicious for 
the worship of Kandaswami. Palani Kavundan in his lifetime 
amassed great wealth, which he devoted to the construction of 
tho temple. During the car festival the god receives very 
large offerings of coconuts, plantains, oastor-soeds, grain of all 


‘ A Liontonanli MacDonald was in coiniuaiiii oC tlie troops in Salem in 17{i2, 
18-A 
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kinds, chillies, saffron, milk, curds, money and jewels, and 
not unnaturally the esfcahlishment is self-supporting. It is said 
that the money contributions alone amount to between JRs. 4,000 
and Rs. 6,000 at each festival. During the festival a cattle fair 
is held, and the place is a notorious resort for gamblers. 

Fulaiupatti (population 2,773), picturesquely situated on the 
left hank of the KSLvSri, miles N. W. of Edappadi, and opposite 
Nerinjipet and the Pala-malai (4,922) is the site of a ferry of 
some importance. It was formerly a Depot of the Porto Novo Iron 
Company, and it was here that the Kanja-malai ore was smelted 
with fuel brought down the KSLvSri from SolappSLdi side. Remains 
of the furnaces are stiU standing, and the ruins of the Engineer's 
bungalows can yet be seen, while the ferruginous soil on the 
EAvSri hank is hlaokened with the debris of the extinct industry,^ 

Just below Pillampatti the Kaveri cuts its way through a 
narrow rooky gorge, and in this gorge is a ruined anaikat of huge 
blocks of stone, clamped together with iron, and cemented. Erom 
this anaikat a channel took off, which still gives its name to the 
village of Mudal-kSilvay. 

Pnl&mpatti is said to have been a favourite resort of the 
Q-atti MndaHyars of Tara-mangalam, as it was a convenient 
place for bathing in the ESLvSri. A small figure, carved on the 
western base of the stambam attached to the Siva temple, accord- 
ing to tradition, represents one of the Mudalijars. 

Sankaridxug lies at 234th mile of the Madras-Oaliout 
Trunk Road. It is 2 miles from the Station to which it lends 
its name, 7 from Tiruohengodu, and 10 from the Kfi,v5ri at 
Kum fli T a-palaiy am , where the Trunk Road crosses to BhavSlni in 
Coimbatore District. Roads radiate to Polampatti Perry via 
Edappftdi (16 miles) , to OmalOr via JalakantUpuram and Tura- 
mangalam (23 miles. Trunk Road), and to Salem via Mac- 
Donald's Choultry (22 miles). 

The town, wWoh lies partly within the limits of the Govern- 
ment village of Chiuna-Kavundanur and partly within Sankari 
Mitta, takes its name from the massive hill which overshadows it 
on the west. Oorreotly spelt the name should be Sankagiri- 
Dupgam, and the hill is so called from its fancied resemblance to 
the sacred oonch-shell {!Du,7'binella pyrim). lu Read’s time it was 
called Sankledroog, and the name was supposed to be derived from 
aangili, a chain. 


^ ^ter the winding-up of the Porto Noto Oompany, an attempt was xnudo 
to reyive the indnatry by Messrs. Stanes & Oo. of Coimbatore, who imported 
Katti Pariahs from Konganapnram to smelt the ore. The enterprise was not a 
'^ooess. Sm^tm^is still carried on at Konganapuram. 
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The Travellers’ Bungalow is perched rather curiously on the OHAP. xv. 
top of a rocky knoll. It was originally the house of James Oram, Sankaridiug. 
long Commandant of the Garrison, who died August 13, 1799.1 

The Cemetery, which lies away from the village, not far from 
the Travellers’ Bungalow, and dose under the south side of the 
Drug, contains two named monuments, one to William Ash, 

Lieutenant, 1st Battalion, 7th Eegiment, Native Infantry, who 
died on August 27, 1808, and the other, dated June 18, 1820, 
to Lieutenant Bobeit Waters, of the 25th Eegiment, Madras 
Native Infantry. 

Close to the Cemetery is a remarkable boulder, over 30' in 
height and about 36' across. It is called “ Mudaliyar Qundu,” the 
MudaHyar’s rock. It is said to have been a place of punishment 
for lazy workmen in the days when the Qatti Mudaliyars were 
building Tsra-mangalam Temple. The defaulter was made to 
ascend the rock with the help of a ladder. The ladder was then 
withdrawn, and the culprit could then choose whether to leap 
down and break his neck, or remain steeped in the sunshine 
burning hot ’ ’ and die of thirst or sunstroke. It is said that the 
last of the Gatti MudaUyars was exposed for 21 days on this 
rook and starved to death by Tipu Sultan, for failure to pay 
tribute during a year of famine. The chronology of this legend 
is evidently confused.*^ 

The chief Siva temple lies about 460 yards from the foot of the 
hill and is dedicated to Somesvara. 

Near the old Jama Masjid is the shrine of h^atima Bi, the 
special patronness ol Moslem children. It is a local custom for 
every Muhammadan mother to ofier fathia (sugar, plantains, 
rioe-cakos and incense) at this Durga on the 40th day after the 
birth of her child, who will then he immune from the ailments 
of childhood. 

Bankaridrug was the head-quarters of a Tahsildar under Tipn. 

It was deposed from that honour in the first year of Bead’s 
administration, but reinstated in Fasli 1206 (1796—97), It oon- 
tinnod as a Taluk Kasha till the revision of 1860. In 1910 it 
became the head-quarters of a Deputy Collector, but the new 
offices have not yet been built. 

The town is regarded as one of the sanitaria of the District, 
and enjoys a high reputation for the quality of its well-water. 

The milky water of the Pal-Bg»vi or Milk-Well, not far from the 
Travellers’ Bungalow, is supposed to have medicinal properties, 


1 Soe.Tombd, 201, and infract 283. 

^ Tho legend is referred to in a little book of poems entitled liiahm 

Christ ” by the Jiev. W. Kobiuson o£ the London Mission, Salem, 
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OHAP. XV. and oholora and bowel complaints are very rare in the town, 
Sankaeidruo though sore-eyes and skin-disease are common on account of the 
dryness of the climate. 

Fortress, The Hill of Sankagiri is a whitish mass of granite and gneiss, 

rising to a height of 2,345' above sea-level, and nearly 1,600' above 
the plain.’- The upper part of the eastern face is, roughly 
speaking, crescent-shaped in contour, the horns pointing eastward. 
It is on this side that the siunmit is most easily reached, and on 
this side the hill is defended by no less than ten lines of fortifica- 
tion.® 

The first gateway (TTlmugam^Vasal) is said to have been 
constructed by “ Ennni Vettuva Eaja.” The line of fortifi- 
cations to which the gate gives access extends right round the 
foot of the hill. Immediately behind it is the. second gateway 
{osiXleA Dtdd 4 -Vd 8 alj JBlal-kombat-JBjottai, or KallorVaBal), Beyond 
the third gateway ^Gadiyara Vasal or Clock Gate) is a large temple 
dedicated to Varadaraja Perumal. A steep flight of stops leads 
to the fourth gateway {Bana^mandala-Vdsal or Gate of Bloods 
shed)^ strongly built of stone and topped with brick. The 
fifth gateway {Pudu-Koitai or New Fort) is defended by two 
bastions, one square and the other semi-circular. The rampart on 
which this gate is placed is one of the largest on the hill. It is 
crested with brickwork, bound in parts with iron clamps, and is 
provided with embrasures for cannon. Its construction is ascribed 
to Tipu Sultan. The rampart on the left runs to a cave in the 
southern spur of the hUl. This cave, which is in one part 35' high, 
is sacred to a Muhammadan Saint, Shah-ha-Mardan-Ghazi, who 
once upon a time entered the cave and never emerged from it. 
On the same day, however, he was seen to come out of a similar 
cave at the falls of Siva-samudram on the Kaveri, and it is tliere 
that the Saint is said to be interred. It is also said that panthers 
and other wild animals worship -at this tomb, and keep it tidy 
by sweeping the precincts with their tails. Another flight of 
steps leads to the sixth gateway {BokkalrDiddi-Vdsal). The 
seventh gateway {PumJrDzddi- Vasal) is close behind the sixth, 
and is about half-way up the hill. Between this and the site of 
the next gateway is a strongly built magazine of brick, with a 
semi-circular bomb-proof roof in almost perfect preservation. 
The eighth gateway became unsafe, and was demolished in 
about 1880. It was known as the Idi-VHunthd/n-^Giindu-Vdsal^ 
or the Gate of the Thunder-stricken Stone. The boulder from 
which it takes its name is a massive rook, about 40' high, cleft in 

The railway at Sankaiidrug Station is 876' ahove sea-level. 

* A sketch of Baukaridnig appears in Vol. IV of Danieirs Oriental Soefterg, 
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two from top to bottom, apparently by lightning. The sixth, CHAP. XV, 
seventh and eighth gateways are ascribed to one Lakshmi Kanta Sankaridruo 
Rftja, a scion, it is said, of the royal house of Mysore. The 
ninth gateway, situated about three-fourths of the way up the 
hill, is known as the “ White-Man’s Gate ” or Company’s Gate.” 

The keystone of tho arch which spans it bears the date 1799. It 
commands tho point where the path reaches the brow of the 
Dargam, skirting as it does so the edge of a precipice. After 
passing this gate, a sharp turn in the path leads to a flight of, 
steps cut in tho living rock. Though ouly 30 steps are visible, 
tho topmost step of the flight is called Aruzmtham-padl 
step), and is popularly used, like the Amt'^atMm-'padi at Tirn- 
chongddu, for oath^taking. The remaining 30 steps ai-e said to 
bo concealed by rubble. The steps are commanded by the last or 
Mysore Gate, an imposing structure of stone, built, it is said, by 
ono of tho Mysore Eajas. 

Tho summit is orowned by a small temple dedicated to Oheuna- 
Kosava Pcrumal, built of stone in the severe simple style charac- 
teristic of tho Pandisvara temple at Tiruohengodu, and of many 
other of the older temples perched on tho tops of drugs. Por 
many yards around it the granite is bare of vegetation, and its 
surface is inscribed in Tolugu and D§va-nagari characters.^ There 
are several rock-pools in which the water-lily flourishes, the most 
remarkable being tho Mdn^Jonai ox Deer Pool, a doop cave or 
cleft, so overshadowed by projecting rock that the rays of the 
snn iiovor reach it. Tho water is said to possoss healing virtues, 
and, by a timo-houourod practice, officers camping in bankagiri 
used to be supplied daily with drinking water from this spring. 

Not far distant, on the verge of a precipice, is a small Mosquo 
known as Dastagir Durga, and constructed like an Idga. Dasta- 
gir, otherwise known as Syed Abdul Qadir Jailam, was ono of the 
greatest of Muhammadan Saints.^ His connection with this Durga 
is vague. Several wildly improbable stories are ourront on the 
subject.’'* On the highest peak is the usual flag-staff platform. 

North of this is a tomb-like structure, reputed to have been a 
place of execution in tho days of Haidar and Tipu. The male- 
factor was dropped through a small square hole in the top, which 


^ 'iho 'lolugu inHcription gives a date oorrespoiiding to 1678 A.D. — vido 
Reportj ArchsBoloijical Swvey of Madras, 1904-05, p. 23. 

- Ho traced ids desoont from the Prophet th rough both pareuts, aud earned 
iho title Maliabub Biibaui, Most lieloved ot' God. 

^ It is v>ai(l that thin Durga is couiieotod by an undorground passage with 
tho cave of Bhah-lia-Mardan-Qbazi already referred to. This seoms to clash with 
tho Biva-samudrani theory. 
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was closed with a stone and left for three days. The corpse was 
then lifted out by a hook. There are granaries for paddy and 
grain (the husks of paddy are still to be seen), and a briok store- 
house with three compartments for storing gingelly-oil, ghee and 
honey.^ 

Towards the south-west the rampart of the Mysore Fort is 
pierced by a small gate, called the Mdr’-Diddi-Vdsal or Butter- 
milk Q-ate. It is said that a Vellfilar woman, who used to carry 
butter milk for the garrison from the village below, showed the 
English a secret path which runs up the Drug from the western 
side: 

The fortress must have been almost impregnable in the 
eighteenth century, and it is strange that it played no part in the 
straggle between Mysore and Madura, and that its existence is 
ignored in Ool. Wood^s despatches of 1768. Not is it in the list 
of forts recaptured by Haidar in the same year. 

The fortress is in charge of the Public Works Department, 
being included in the “ list of ancient monuments selected for 
conservation.” In the course of repairs in 1905 about 75 iron shot, 
some solid, some hollow, were discovered in one of the magazines. 
Coins too have been picked up from time to time, but their date 
and description are not on record. 

Sankaridrug was anciently known as “ EunnattHr-Durgam,” 
and is referred to as such in inscriptionB of the reigns of Krishna- 
DSva Hay a® (A.D. 1522), Aohyuta Eaya® (A.D. 1638 and 1640), 
and Sadasiva ^ (A.D. 1544), as well as in the Sankaridrug grant of 
Dodda Erishna Baja of Mysore ^ (A.D. 1717). In the JBrst-named 
inscription mention is made of “ the Twelve Districts surrounding 
the Kunnattnr-Durgam in Eongn alias Vira Ohola-Mandalam.” ® 
In the later Yijayanagar msoription the place is spoken of as the 
head-q^uaxters of a royal Governor, who is named Eummalan- 
nagal in 1538, Bamappa Nayakkan in 1540, and Dandu Bavap- 
paiyan in 1544. In the last msoription Eunnattur is spoken of as 

surrounded by the Province of Mulvay.” ' 


^ Some people say for gingelly-oil, oastor-oil and gheo. Certainly castor- 
oil for lighting purposes would be more nseful in such a pl/ice than honey. 

* G.E. No. 661 of 1905, TiruohengCdii. 

* G.B. Nos. 21 and 28 of 1900, Tsra>iaangalam, 

* G.B. No. 27 of 1900, Tara-mangalam. 

* Vide p. 281. 

* The Twelve Digtiicte of Timehenglidn are referred toin two Ohola inacrh> 

tions,KoB.828aBde29ofl906. swo unoia inaoni). 

TTAi.’ conjeotnrally identifiee with MnlbSgal near 

Kolar, though, lopographioally.tliiB identification appears .trained. 
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Persistent tradition, already referred to, connects Santaridrag chap. xt. 
with, the Vetluva Estjas” andtheGatti Mndaliyars, but these Sankabidbuo 
traditions find little support in the local lithio records. A Vettuva 
Baja is named in connection with a curious stone in the Tillage of 
Agrahara Talaiyur.^ Lahshmi Kanta K&ja has been mentioned in 
connection with the sixth, seventh and eighth gateways on the 
Durgam. 

Sankaridrug was added to the Mysore Empire by the conquest 
of Ohikka DSva Eaja in 1688 and 1689 A.D. In 1717 his successor 
Dodda Krishna Eaja (1714-1731) settled a colony of Kanarese 
Brahmans at Sankagiri, nominally in honour of his marriage with 
his eight wives, but perhaps in reality for political reasons. A 
copper-plate BOBanam of great interest, bearing on the endowment 
of this political Agraharam, has been translated by the Eev. 

Thomas Eoulkes.® 

After the usual, preliminary verses, extolling the pedigree of 
the grantor, the document runs : — 

“ While King Sri Kriahna Kaja— who is the stage manager of the heautifnl 
drama in whioh the female actor dances bj his direction over the jewelled 
crowns of all other kings— was performing all the Yarious kinds of oharities, he 
had the desire, amongst other things, of forming a Brahman settlement. This 
Emperor of Karnataka sought out the most healthful, fertile, and sacred places 
within, his dominions, and be then selected one of the best of them for this 
partionlar oharity. That spot is sitnated to the south-east of Srlrangapattana, 
the city of the god of gods, the blessed Western Banga. That country is called 
the Kongu-mandalam, abounding in wealth and crops. There, at the distance 
of twico ten miles (literally two ydjanas) from the undivided stream of the 
river Kav6n, and nine times ten miles to the north-west of the original Sri 
Banga, is sitnated a saorod and salubrious spot. Here is the fortress called Sri 
Sanka-giri-dilrgn, wliioh in former days bore the name of KunnattUr. To the 
oast of its eastern wall, which bears the name of Vijaya, in the open space at the 
foot of the hill, there is a tomple of the god Kapardin under the name of SOma- 
natha ; and to the westwards of that temple there is a temple of the go3 Sharugin, 
under tho name of Vallahharaja, the god of all the worlds. On the north side of 
this tomple he built a neat Brahman street with two rows of houses ; with court- 
yards to each house, measuring forty feet in width, and a hundred and twenty 
foot ill length. He built a separate substantial house for each of tho 32 shares 
of tho endowment. Thus he happily settled the site of the Brahman settle- 
ment, whioh he had longed to establish, on the saored northern bank of the two 
bathing tanks called Hama and Lakshmana.” 


^ For Tiilaiytlr see below p. 282. The stone is carved with six human 
figures and ibe figure of some animal, probably a horse. It stands in S. No. 43 
of Agrahara-TalaiyOr. The legend is that tho Vettuva B.aja went to Tara-nian- 
galam to conduct a car procession, after defeating the Pallis in battle. The 
Baja unluckily got his foot crushed by the oar wheel, and died on his return 
journey at TalaiyCLr. His attendants committed snioide. The stone was set up 
as a memorial of this incident. For “ Vettuva Bajas, ” compare pi 288. 

» S.I).M., Vol, II, pp. 186-40. 
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The grant then proceeds to describe the two villages of 
TfiileyHr and Mangutte-patti ^ with which the Agraharani was to he 
endowed: — 

'I’ho kiLg ilivided'.eacli of tlieso villages into 32 sharosj and with these 
King Krishna Baja provided an annual inoomo for tho'Brahman proprictoi’S of 
theso shares. He called this Brahman settloment, wUioh ho ha<L thus himself 
estahlished, bj the name of Apratinia-Krishna-raja-puixi : nml ho settled in it 
veuerablo Brolimans, learned in the whole of the Yfirlas and Vcdaiigas. With 
due respectfulness he sought out* Brahmans of the Sri Vaishnava, Madhva, and 
Advaita sects, thoroughly versed in the Vedas and Vodangas, well ao(|uaiated 
with the traditions of religion, and law, learned in all tho various branohos of 
knowledge, ceremonially pure, belonging to good families, householders, full of 
ihe true BrdhmaniccU spirit and of gentle dis^poAticn ; and ho gave to them all 
the two large, beautiful and well-populated villages of TFiloyOr and Mangutte- 
patti, distributed into 32 shares, to form a sufficient miiintcnniioo for their 
families j their well-defined boundaries beiug marked with stones having tho 
figure of a dwarf cut on them.” 

The privileges to be enjoyed by tho Brahman landlords arc as 
follows : — 


“ All the aharehol(lei*a of this Brahman settlement of Aprutiiiui-Krisliua-raja- 
pura shall enjoy without molestation, as a tax-freo grant, as long' as the sun and 
moon, endure, and while the earth and sky ooutinue, and for tho several 
genemtions of their sons and gi-aiidsons, the lice-lields, dry-grain tioUls, gardens, 
house-sites, land fit for house-sites, grazing lands, mango and otlier trees, tanks, 
wolla, water- channels, water-courses, dry barren lands, swamps, old silos of 
luined Brahman houses, old sites of ruined Sudva liouses, weavers’ house taxes, 
tobacco taxes, grass taxes, tolls, produce taxes, village' servants* taxes, xdough 
taxeS) sheep taxes, caste fines, temple dues, king’s dues, additional oi’op taxos, 
together with all other village taxes, production and season taxes, with all othor 
propiietary rights accruing within the four boundaries of tho two villages of 
Taleynr, otberwiso called Apratima- Krishna- pa ja-pur a, and Maugutle-patti, 
surrounded by ^bonndary-stones marked with the dwarf-soal set up along tho 
boundaries' above described. 

« While all those proprietors continue to onjoy those 32 shares, all duos and 
all common rights witliin the four boundaries of those two villages togothor 
with the eight land-appurtenances, namely, mines, hidden treasure, water, 


The 'rilUges of Mang-utte-patti and Taleyftr are deioribort a» “ donendont on 
the town of Hirannyaptoa ” Hiraonyaptlra is tho modern Erauapura.u, in tho 
We of whioh Ma^onald’sChonltry is sitnatod. The Govommont villngoH 
No. 66 AttaTOnai-T^yftr and No. 67 Agrahara-Talaiyar lio to tho sootli-wost 

is a hamlet of Hie latter. To tl.o north of 
A^ahar^Talaiy^ m the Government villago of Kanuandari, and to tho south 
^d west to of Vaiknndam. AU these names ooonr in Krishna Uaja’s grant. 
One of the Dwarf-sealed Stones” can be seen about a furlong from tho 
southern slnioe of the Ohandana Tank of Agraliara-TSkiytip, and prLhIy moro 
oonld bo .dwoovered if looked for. The Chaudana Tank, fooally 
Odanohsn, is in Survey Field No. 31, and the scone is in 8 No 58 «f a^o .. .T” 
TalaiyOr. The grant states that The ; district dependent on HnnC 

called the Sln-karai-Nad and tho siib-distriot of Pn. n ••• j w8®’il‘og'ri m 

Nsa. : (1) rutd^i. (2) r„ii. 

(4) Parutti-patti, (6) Basipuram, (6) Einx aud (7) Salem. amudram), 
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tsiiOiio, woodi profits about to accrue, existing proiitB and coiiiingont profits, and 
also the proprietary dignities, connected with, and properly arising within, the 
four boundaries of these villagcis, shall belong for ever to those i)ropriotorB of 
the 32 sharoSi Fi'oxn henoeforth those 32 sliaxes shall be subject to all the four 
kinds of contract, namely, mortgage, sale, gift, and rzoliange, which theso 
proprietoi‘8 may choose to make.” 

“ There is an air/’ writes Mr. Foulkes, “ of legal precedent 
and form about the composition of this grant, especially of the 
vernacular portion of it, which suggests, what is otherwise very 
prohahle, that it may be regarded as a very good example of tho 
public documents of this class in use at the time when it whs 
written.” 

In 1792 Sankaridrug was made tho head-quarters oF tho 
22nd Madras Battalion,^ undor the command of Captain James 
Oram. It was at that time the chief Arsenal and Depot in th(^ 
Talaghat, the buildings in the fort being readily converted into 
store-houses. In connection Avith the storage of twelve months^ 
stock of paddy in the principal forts of tho Baramahal and Salem 
countries,” a letter to tho Military Secretary, dated June 4, 1792, 
runs as follows : — “ Tho oijinion of the Commanding Officer of 
Sauhlodroog should bo taken as to the best situation to store the 
grain ; whether it is sufficient if placed within tho second or the 
fourth wall, and what proportion upon tho summit of the rock, where 
there aro also excellent store-houses only requiring small repair. 
Tho expense of carrying up the grain will bo considerable, and no 
more should be placed there than is deemed absolutely necessary.” 
Sankaridrug was selected by Bead as a suitable place for tho 
establishment of a mint, but it is not known whether coins were ever 
minted there. Under Lord Olive’s scheme of 1799 it bceamo tho 
Military head-quarters of tho Talaghat, a Government Command 
and an Ordnance Station. Ono battalion was allotted to it, five 
companies being detached and distributed between Salem, Namak- 
kal and Attur. Erode was also appai'cntly attached to tho 
command.^ 

By 1816 th(^ garrison was reduced to a detachment of the 4th 
Dindigul Native Veteran Battelion, and in 1823 it appears that 
Salem took procedence ns tho chief Military Station in the Tala- 
ghat. Sankaridrug was still a cantonment in 1832, but some 
time after that it Wiis abandoned. Among the regiments stationed 


^ 'Ihc 221111 Madras liattulioii, which was originally called Oram-ki-Paltan 
was ill abHorhed into Uio 3r<l Madias Kegiment, now the 63rd Pahimoottah 
Light. Infantry tTuring-ki-Valtan). 

^ In LSOO and 1K01 one John llay was attached as AHuistuiit Surgeon to 
the “ GarriBOu of Sankoi'idrug and Krodc.” 
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there were the let Battalion, 18th Native Infantry (1804), and 
the 2nd Battalion, 4th Begiment in 1807.^ 

Colonel Welsh, who camped in Oram’s Bungalow in Fcbriiary 
1824, gives the following account of Sankaridrug and its former 
Commandant* : — 

“ This hiU fort was once not only strong, but a place of oonseqneuce in the 
Baramahalj it was a large military station for several years, and still rotains 
vestiges of former importance, such as tomb-stones, mouldering barracks, 
decayed walls, and tottering mins. In the lower fort there are twenty excel- 
lent guns, and abundance of shot j with about twelve guns, etc., ou the hill, 
which is very high and rugged, bat not so strong by nature as Nundydroog, or 
several other hill forts I have seen j though from the number of rooks, one 
above another to the summit, it has an imposing appearance. Colonel Oram 
commanded this place as a Captain for many years, and the very regiment 
in which I had risen to Lieutenant-Colonel now went by his namo, A strict 
disciplinarian, and an excellent tactician, every man under his command became 
a soldier in mind as well as in body 5 and being excessively particular in his 
own dress, he went by the name of the * Sepoy Macoaroni’ : but as he was tbo 
absolute master, so he was the kind and considerate father and protector of nil 
and the large and handsome allowances of command, were by him appropriated 
to the purpose for which they must have been originally intended, to conduoo 
to the comfort and happiness of those whom he so ably commanded. At this 
distant period, his name is never uttered by the old Sepoys of the Madras Army 
TWthout affection ; and what is more extraordinary, his house, in which wo found 
such comfortable shelter, is, after a lapse of thirty years, in a state of perfect 
repair, while many others, of later oonstruotion, have not a stone loft, to toll 
where they stood. His amiable oharaoter is still ohorished in the grateful 
memory of the natives, though so many years have elapsed since ho coasod to 
exist, and his property is respected as the relique of a superior boing, where 
there is not even a solitary European at the station, to see, or in any way 
influenoe tiheir conduct.” 

TiruchengodUj a Union, is sitaated 5 miles from Sankagirl 
Bail way Station, and 8 miles from Sankaridrug itself. It is not 
Bitnated on any main artery of tra£B.o, but it is well provided with 
road oommxmication to all the main centres of trade. Boads 
radiate to Salem viS. Attayampatti (27 miles), Bfisipuram (21'J 
miles), Namakkal (22 miles), Paramati (19 miles), Kokka-Bayau- 
p§ttai Perry (8 miles), and Anangnr Railway Station (S-j miles). 

The principal streets form four sides of a square, enclosing 
the BailSiSanatha Temple, an arrangement which indicates tho 
antiquity of the town and its religious origin. The inhabited 
area has expanded towards the north-east and south-east. It is 
said that the place was once fortified, but it could never have 
possessed any military strength, and it does not figure in the 
Mysore ’Wats. 


How the 76th Carnatic Infantry, vide footnote p. 176, e.v. Krishnagiri, 
which was also garrisoned by the same Eegiment in 1807. 

® AfiZitory EeminMcencee, VoL II, pp, 191-3, 
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The ohief oommuinby is that of the Eaikolar weavers, whose OHAP. X7. 
pdvadiSi well shaded with trees, are a picturesque feature of the Tibuchtbn- 

town. Weaving is of oourse the prinoipal industry. The local 1 

grain trade is important. The town contains three Bants, which 
are in the hands of N'attutottai Ohettis. 

The town derives its name from the lofty hill, 1,901' above 
sea-level, which dominates it on the south-east. The origin of the 
hill is thus accounted for by local legend. Once upon a time a 
dispute arose between Vayu, the god of winds, and AdisSsha, the 
Serpent JKing, as to which of the two was the stronger. The 
test applied was that Adisesha should coil himself round the 
Himalayas and Vayu should try to drag him off. So fierce blew 
the storm that gods and saints implored the Serpent Eing to 
yield. The snake slightly raised his hood, the force of the wind 
redoubled, dislodged one of the Himalaya peaks, and tore the 
serpent’s hood. The mountain peak, stained with the serpent’s 
blood, flew through the air, and alighted at Tiruohengodu 
holy-ruddy-peak ”). The hill is therefore sometimes called 
NSigagiri or Serpent Hill. Kama-Dhenu, the Celestial Cow, giver 
of all good gifts, obtained from Siva the grant of five peaks. 

One of these she set up as Eanja-malai, another as Sankagiri, the 
third as Pushpagiri (commonly called M5rur Hill, between 
Tiruohengodu and the Railway Station), the fourth as Urasa- 
kuntha-kottai Hill near Bhavani, the fifth as Nagagiri, otherwise 
called Tiruohengodu. Thus the hill is composed of male and 
female elements, the peak stained with the Serpent King’s blood 
and tho peak sot up by the Divine Cow, a union typical of the 
mystical union of Siva and Parvati in the form, of Ardhanarlsvara, 
whose temple crowns its summit ^ 

The hill is precipitous and almost devoid of vegetation. The 
bright red and yellow colouring of the natural rooks, and of the 
innumerable shrines with which it is covered, makes a gorgeous 
picture in the sunset glow. 

Access to tho Ardhanarlsvara Temple is gained by a winding 
flight of over 1,200 steps. Several mantapams have been erected 


1 Parvati prayed to be made ooe in body with Siva. Siva promised the 
boon, if sbo did furthei* on TiruchengOda Hill. This she did, and became 
auifco*d with her lord in the form of Ardhanarlsvara (Tho Lord-who-is-half- woman)* 
Heuco tlio right half of tho idol on tlio hill is male in form, the left half fomalo 5 
and it is dockod with a cloth, the right half of which is whito, and the left half 
groGii. lienco, too, tho 21st and last day of Parvati’s penance is still oelobmted 
as the ohief festival of the temple. 
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at varied intervals along the route, and each mantapam ha.s its 
history.'. 

West of the Taili Mantapam is a Nandi (Bull), which is daubed 
with butter by devotees. This Nandi faces the hill, the hill 
itself being regarded as the Ungam of Siva. On. the rook near 
by is carved in bas-relief a gigantic five-hooded serpent, 00' in 
length. Offerings of pongal are made to this serpent by the 
hillmen of the Kongu country to protect them against snako-bite, 
and cQoks are also sacrificed.® Stnga Mantapam is maintained 
by the descendants of Nalla-tambi Kangoiyan, one of the Vollalars 
of Morur.® The pillars of this mantapam. are well carved with the 
figures of lions and horses, and on the western wall aro some 
human figures which are said bo represent the original builders. 
Between this, and the next mantapam is a flight of 60 stops known 
as the 8attiya~paii (oath steps) or Armathdm-padi (sixtieth step). 
Monetary disputes are often settled here by one party ohallonging 
the other to swear on each step to the justice of his claim, extin- 
guishing a light in the usual manner. This flight of steps is one 
of tbo most famous places for oaths in South Lidia, and oaths 
sworn on them have received the recognition even of the High 
Court of Md-dras. A roeik oast of those steps is crowded with 
Chola inscriptions.^ Seven steps from the top of this flight is the 
Arumthdm-padi Mantapam^ said to have been built by Kuniaxa- 
swami Kangaiyan,® and now maintained by the Shtlnars. This 
mantapam lies at the base of rook which forms the Tdndava^Qu^ndia. 
The rock is said, in former days, to have been crowned by a 
fort, and the northern gate of the fort is said to have been on tho 


^ For a detailed aooonnt of these manto/pams see Jieport of ArchtBologtcal 
Survey Vspartinent^ Southern Gircle^ for 1907-8, pp. 14-10. Tho first line no 
(lifltinotive name. The others are, in order of ascent, (2) Sanydui, (8) Thu* 
mudaiySn^' {4i) TaiM, (6) Kaikdlar, (6) Singa^ (7) AruvathSm-padi, (8) Setthju 
Kavundant (9) DSvadiya, (10) Jlaippatiu, (H) Qdpura-Vdsnl. Mr. T, A. 
MnthiiswSmi XOnar of Tirnobengodn has made a special study of tho Tirtichon- 
gOdn temples and their Purdna, and the account -whi oh follows is largely duo to 
his courtesy. 

® A rook just below the boulder known as Naga-gnndu and west of tho stops 
is covered with Ohola inscriptions, arjd bears also one Pandya epigraph. (3-.h3. 
Nos. 622 to 627 of 1905. 

* Vide p. 287, and G.B, No. 646 of 1905. This Nalla-tambi Kungaiyan is said 
to have been also called Madura Nallavan. Three members of this family are 
referred to in the inscriptions, via,, (1) Timmalai Attappa Nalla-tambi Kangai- 
yan (date 1699 A.D.), (2) Attappa Immndi Nalla-tambi Kangaiyan, elder hoti of 

(1) , (date 1619 A.D.), and (3) Knmaraswami Kangaiyan, younger hrotlior of 

(2) , (date 1627 A.D.). 

« Q.£. Nos. C30 to 640 of 1905. 

® Son of Nalla-tambi Kangaiyan of Moriir, whose name is associated with the 
sixth or Singa Mawfopow— vide G.E. Nos, 646, 847 and 648 of 1905. 
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verge of the Bhairava ISrtam hard hy. The name Koiiai-Y ami 
or Fort Gate still clings to the spot. The Oopwra-Ydsal Manta- 
pam was begun, it is said, by Siyala Gatti MudaUyftr in 1654 A.D. 
and completed by the “ Vijaya Knlattfir’^ of Basipuram. 

Beyond this is the main entrance to the big temple of 
Ardhandrisvara. The work is said to have been begnn by one 
Tiriyambata TJdaiydr in 1512 A.D., and it was reconstructed 
towards the ciid of the nineteenth century with the aid of public 
subscriptions. The ohunara-work decorations, with which it is 
smothered, were perpetrated in the vnlgarost of modem taste by 
artists^’ from Srirangam. 

The floor of the temple lies 20' below the threshold of this 
entrance gopuram. The outer wall of the praMram measures 
260' from oast to west, and 198' from north to south ; the temple 
itself 170' from oast to west, and 95' from north to south. The 
mahd-maniapam is said to have been rebuilt by one Samboji, a 
Governor of Santaridrug, and to have been finished by Siyala Gatti 
Mudaliyar of Tdra-mangalam in 1684 A.D. The shrine, contrary 
to custom, faces west. The Nandi facing the shrino, it is said, 
oamc to life and ate gram in the days of Virnpakhsha Eaya of 
Vellore, on henriug a song sung by a Sanydsi of Tiruvddutnrai.* 
The Nritta-mantaprm wasbniltby Attappa Nalla-tambi Kdngaiyan 
of Momr- in 1599 A.D. Tho stone-work resembles that oE 
Tdra-mangalam, and the carving (notably that of the stone 
chains) is of a high order. One of tho pillars north of the 
gram-eating Nandi is carved with the figures of Attappa Nalla- 
tambi Kdngaiyan and his three wives, and sufferers from tertian 
fever can rid themselves of their malady hy walking thrice round 
this pillar and breaking coconuts. 

Worth of the main shrine is the temple of Suhrahmanya, which 
possesses a fine mahn-maniapam in tho best Tdra-mdngalam style, 
and is said to have boon built, in 1619 A.D., by Imimidi Nalla- 
tambi Kdngaiyan. The mmmam is attributed to Siyala Gatti 
Mud ally dr of Tdra-mangalam:* 

Tho Vignosvara mmiapam^^ south of the shrine of ArdhanarTs- 
vara, and the Tandava Pattirai Vilasam are said to have been 

1 Mayn-varaia Taluk of Tanjon' DiRtrioti. 

‘2 Soo G.K. No. 6 in of 1905 inaoribod on tho woat wall of tho mtintttpam in 
front of ilu^ Ardhaiiavlsvava ahriuo. 

;»G.l^.No. CiSof 1905. 

i Oallod Nari-Ganapati-Mantapam. Ganapati dug a Urtmn for liia mother 
Parvat-i, otiiorwiso callod Nari, and honoo ho is bore worsliippod an Nari- 
Ganapati. 

® Kail of Tan.<lava-M firfci (Siva aR tho Dancor) and niiadra-Kuli, wlioflo 
lignroH oro carvod in the pillars that Rnppovt. it. 


OftAP. XV 
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built in 1627 A.D. bj Kumaraswami Kangaiyan.^ Early in tbe 
nineteenth century this maniapam showed signs of collapse, and 
in 1828 Mr. W. D. Davis, who then acted as Oolleotor of Salem, 
contributed to its repair, an act which is oommemorabed by a 
bas-relief, 8' high, of Mr. Davis, with hat and walking-stiok, 
carved on the base of a supporting pillar.^ East of Davis 
Pillar” is a pillar carved with the figures of Kumaraswaimi 
Kangaiyan and his four wives ; this pillar confers the same relief 
on sufferers from tertian fever as the pillar of Attappa Nalla-tambi 
Kangaiyan in the NriUa^mantapam of the Ardhanarisvara temple. 
The construction of the Nritta-^fnantapaM in front of- the Sub- 
rahmanya shrine is ascribed to one Elaya Kavundan of Iluppili,^ a 
brother-in-law of Kumaraswami EAugaiyan. 

The construction of the N&g§svara temple is attributed to 
Arai-Immudi-AUala-Elayan, chief of the Vettuvans, who diverted 
the KavSri at Paramati, and its mmdnam to Vettuva Sengodan of 
Siru-Molasi in the year 1685 A.D.^ 

On the highest peak of the hill is the Pandisvara temple, a 
simple structure, the name of which preserves the memory of the 
Pandya invaders of the thirteenth century. 

Close by the Paudiavara Temple is the celebrated Maladi Kal 
or Barren Woman’s Book.” This remarkable boulder is poised 
on the edge of a sheer precipice, with a clear drop of at least 
800', and apparently the slightest breath would topple it on to the 
town below. If a woman who is not blessed with children crawls 
ronnd this rock thrice, she will become a happy mother. Any 
woman who has the nerve to creep thrice between the rock and 
the giddy precipice certainly deserves to become the mother of a 
sturdy brood of sons, but the attempt to do so led to so many 
accidents that a strong semi-circular ring-wall was built, during 
the Oolleotorate of Mr. Longley, to prevent the self-immolation of 
the pious. 

Just below the summit of the hill is a sleeping-plaoe of the five 
Panda vas, a cleft between two enormous rocks, the floor of whioh 
is roughly fashioned into the semblance of three beds.® 

The Eailasanditha temple, in the heart of the town, is second 
only in importance to that of ArdhanSrisvara. It is enclosed by 


1 Vide Xo. 647 of 1905. 

* See pp. 247 and 248 for the gifts of Mr. Davis to the two chief temples in 
Salem Oity, ^ 

® Seven miles east of Tiruchengodn. 

‘ Perhaps coimeoted with the « Vettuva Eajas » referred to ou p, 281. 
Pandava beds of this description are oommon throughout the Tamil 
^utry a^ ^supposed to mark the abodes of Jain heruiits. See 
J),fif.,p. ?6, and Q.I1. Report, 1909, p. 88. ■««««»■» 
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a compound wall 250' square. The entrance gdpiiram is 76' in OHAP. xv. 
height ; its basement is said to have been built in A.D, 1064 ^ b 7 Tievchbn- 
one Kondappaiyan. In front of the entrance is a stately portico, 
and a dipa-stambham of stone, 481' in height, with 31 sides. The 
Amman shrine is ascribed to Immudi Nalla-tambi Es.ngaiyan, 
already referred to as the builder of the Subrahmanya mmtapmn 
in the ArdhanariByara temple. In the temple precincts is a well, 
access to which is obtained by a passage beneath a large briok-and- 
plaster Nandi^ an arrangement similar to that which once existed 
in the Ohinna-Raja-Tottam at Salem.® 

Close to the town, on the Paramati road, is a curious temple 
known as Malai-Kavalar-Kovil, the temple of the guardians of 
the hill. In front of the sanctuary is a bristling forest of spears, 
in front of which blood sacrifices are offered. The precincts are 
enclosed by a strongly built wall. The temple is a favourite resort 
for those who are troubled by witchcraft or domoniaoal posses- 
sion. To such the pujdri gives a cadjan order, requiring, in the 
name of Ardhanarisvara, that the devils should quit their victim's 
house. This document is laid on a corner of the roof of the 
haunted house, and sacred ashes are placed on two other corners, 
the fourth corner being left unprotected, to allow the devils to 
escape. 

In keeping with its religious origin, Tirueheng5du is prolific inscriptions, 
in inscriptions'^ recording the good deeds done in bonoui* of its 
gods. These records date back to the century before the Norman 
Conquest of England. Under the Oholas it was the fashion 
to grant gifts of gold to feed Brahmans, or provide lamps for the 
temple use. The names of ParSintaka I (906 A.D.) ^ and Gfangai- 
konda-Rajendra-Chola ® occur in the earliest inscriptions. Under 
the Pandyas ^ the temples were endowed with lands. In 1522 
A.D. in the reign of great Krishna E&ya of Vijayanagar/ market 
tolls were made over to the temple authorities for celebrating 
certain festivals. Under the Nayakas of Madura the temples 
again received grants of land. In 1669 A.D. the Hill Temple 


> G.B.No. 664 of 1905. 
* Vido p. 246. 


« Vide G.E. 1906, No. 622-654, and Sewell’s Lists I, P- 
* Madiwi-koncla-PaxakBsari.Tariaan, G.Ii., 1905, No.. 082, 633 and 640, dated 

respectively in the 37th, 20th and 27th j^ears. ^ xi,.. iru-h 

® G.BJ. 1905, Nos. 626, 642 and 643, dated respectively in the lOth, 14th a 

^^'MaWylrman-Siindara-Pandya-Deyall, 12?6-1802-i»d. G.B. Nos. 622 and 
64a ot 1906, dated reBpeotivelf the 9th and 10th years. 

’ aB.No. 66 of 1906. 

19 
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OHAP. XV, was endowed with a village for the merit of Mattu-KumSbra, son 
great Tirumala,^ and four years later (1663 A. D.), under 
— .* Ohokkanfiitha, the western gopuram of the Eailasanatha temple was 

built.® Krishna Raja of Mysore did not forget his obligations, 
and, in 1734, he, too, favoured the temple with a grant of land. 
The Hill Temple was more highly favoured than the temple in 
the town, if the number of epigraphio records affords a true clue. 
Inscriptions commemorating the building and repair of shrines 
and mantapama are mostly in the names of private individuals, 
and not of kings. 


attur taluk. 

Attuk The Taluk of Attilr, situated in the south-east corner of the 

Taluk. District, is the largest of the Talaghat Taluks, the area being 841 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by Uttankarai Taluk, 
on the west by Salem Taluk ; on the south it adjoins the Namak- 
kal, Musiri and Peramhalur Taluks of Trichinopoly District ; on 
the east the Kallakurichi Taluk of South Arcot. The greatest 
length from north to south is 38 miles, from east to west 32 
miles. 

The Taluk is hill bound on the north and south, and partially 
so on the west. On its north-west limit the Tenande-malai, itself 
a continuation of the Shevaroy Hills, reaches east\vard until it 
sinks into the plain in the neighbourhood of the Pass leading from 
Kottai-patti in tJttankarai Taluk to B§lur in Attur. On the east- 
ern side of this Pass towers up the range which on the northern 
side takes the name of the Ariya-Kavundan Nad and in Attur limits 
is termed the Obinna and Periya-Kalrayans, which again merge to 
the east and north in the J adaya-Kavundan Nad, which enters 
South Arcot to the north of Talaivasal. On the west, insignificant 
spurs threaten to close in the Salem valley, hut after the 16th mile 
from Salem, as Attur Taluk is entered, these recede to north 
and south. ^ The Kolli-malais hem in the Taluk to the south, and, 
after a considerable drop towards the plain, the Paohai-malais trend 
awaj to the south and east, In the centre of the Taluk, stretoh* 
ing eastward from Malli-karai and Ayilpatti, is the low range 
of hills, locally known as Ihe Paittur-malai, which, as it reaches 


> Sewell, loc. cit. Vol. 1,203, G.E. No. 060 of 1905, dated 1669» 
Sewell, loo. oit. G.E. 1906 No. 654. 
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further east towards Manjixu and Nadnvallir, is termed the Pun- OHAP. XV. 
gavadi or iWCanjini Karadu. Prom the Easipuram. valley in Salem 
aooess is allowed by the Ayilpatti or Hanuman Ghat, and on the 
south, between the Kolli-malais and Paohai-malais, the country is 
open from Musiri and Perambalur via Tammampatti and Malli- 
karai to Attar and Valappadi. The Taluk is divided by the 
Paittur-malai into two principal watersheds, those of the Vasishta- 
nadi and Sweta-nadi. 

To the western part of the Taluk, which is broken by many a 
rook and hill, succeeds a vast undulating plain separated by the 
valleys of the two rivers abovementioned from the mountain 
ranges north and south, and blending on the east with the platean 
of South Aroot. The fall of these rivers is considerable^ and a rich 
tract of country is irrigated by their waters. Towards the hills 
the scenery is bold and striking, and the luxuriant growth along 
the river banks is pleasing to the eye, but towards the east the 
landscape is flat and devoid of interest. 

Except for the traditions of the Kalrayan Malaiyalis and the History. 
Qatti Mudaliyar legend of Attnr Fort, there is little of historic 
interest in the Taluk, which seems to have been but remotely 
affected by the ebb and flow of South India politics. 

The Land Revenue is made up as follows 

Eevenue. 


Byotwari (including Minor Inams) ... 

Mitfca ... 

Shrotriyam and Inam ^ 


Eyotwari occupation. 


Sq. MLS. 

789-10 

44-72 

7-01 


Bemand. Fasli 
1820 . 


3 , 01,222 

2,020 

8,461 


ACS. 

16,213 

119,458 


3 , 06,703 


Assessment. 

BS« 

1 , 23,248 

1 , 44,184 


Only oneMittft has stirvived, aamely that of Sekkadi-patti in ifitfas. 
the north of the Talok, which pays apeshkash of Rs. 2,020. 

The Talnk is noted for the number and excellence of its irri- iwigation. 
gation souroes, and, thanks to the abundant freshes of the 


i Ttiolnflfag the Kalrayans. 


20 
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Vasislita-iiadi and Sweta-nadi, the Taluh is famine-proof. Sub- 
joined is a list of the chief anaitats in the Talnk.^ 

In addition to those the Tanks of Punavasal (222 acres), 
Navalur (235 acres), and Iluppa-nattam (89 acres), receive water 
from the Anaiyampatti Anaikat, as well as from jungle streams ; 
the Tanks of NaduvaltLr (340 acres) and Satta-padi (160 acres) 
depend on the eastern drainage of the Manjini Earadu ; Tenka- 
marai Tank (1L4 acres) depends on jungle streams ; TTmayapuram 
Tank (292 acres) from streams flowing from the hills near Isvara- 



PobUo Works 

Direct 

Tank served- 

Tank 

or Channel. 

Department or 

Ayakat, 

Ayakat, 

Minor Irrigation. 

acres. 


acres. 


I . — V'ashhtamadi Anaiiats, 


Belar Minor 

Minor Irrigation ... 


BalClr OhinnSri ... 

122 

Bdlhr Major 

Public Works 

... 

Belhr Periyfiri ... 

203 

Xottavadi 

Minor Irrigation ... 

62 

• >« 


Ealliyanagiri ... 

Public Works 

277 


• •• 

AbmaTaxn 

Do. 

282 

Abinavam 

25 

Pnttira - Xayiin- 

Do. 

167 

Pattira - Kavnu- 

210 

dan-palaiyam. 



dan-palaiyam... 


Ohinnamarsamud- 

Do. 

2S1 

Chinnama-samnd- 

147 

ram. 



ram. 


Pedda-Eftyakkan- 

Do. 

2S7 



paiaiyam. 


1 

Errama - samnd- 

286 

Birama-samn ... 

Do. 

... 

ram. 


dram. 


1 

OlaippadiPaniyeri 

228 

Kottambadi 

Do. 

206 


Appana- samad- 

Do. 

253 



ram. 







r 

Atthr Pndsri ... 

406 

Ai'bfc'CLr • . * * * 1 


... 

Xallanattam 

178 

Amma-palaiyam 

Minor Irrigation ... 

161 





r 

Saryay .. 

291 

Kattn-kottai 

Public Works 

332 J 

Deyiya-kuriohi ... 

100 



1 

Maniyilundan ... 

167 

Pafctntturai 

Minor Irrigation ... 

93 

Talaiyasal 

137 

PeriySri 

Public Works 

126 

PeriySi'i 

AragblUr 

246 

276 


lI,^Sweta-nadi AnaikatB, 


Send&ra-patti ... 

Public Works 

... 

Sendaro-patti ... 

360 

Eondayanpalli 

Minor Irrigation ... 

90 

XondayampalU ... 

131 

G-angavalli Large 

Publio Works 

616 

Anaiyampatti ... 

226 

Gangavalli Small 

Minor Irrigation ... 

181 



Anaiyampatti ... 

Publio Worlcs 

... 

TidayHr 

C30 

Vlragantlr 

Do. 

67 

Ylraganllr 

256 

Laddivadi 

Minor Irrigation ... 

35 

Laddlyadi 

149 
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milrti-pailaiyam. The Singapuram River feeds the Ghmua-Krishna- 
piiram Anaikat (96 acres) and Tank (159 acres), and the Periya- 
Krishnapuram Anaikat and Tank (148 acres). On the Eliri-patti 
River (otherwise called the Narasingaporam River) are the 
Anaikats of Siliyampatti (42 acres), lohampatti (82 acres), Sithar 
(100 acres), and the Narasingapuram Anaikat, in the limits 
of Sokkauathapuram village (90 acres), which feeds the Nara- 
singapuram Tank (200 acres). The Tulukkanux Tank (112 acres) 
is fed by an anaikat on the Koraiyar, and the Odiyattur Tank (211 
acres) by an Anaikat on the Man j ini River. The AyyanSri of 
Attur (178 acres) is fed by jungle streams. 

The area under Reserved Forest is 67,919 acres, which consti- 
tute the Attur Range of the South Salem Division. Details are 
subjoined. 


No. 

and Name. 

Area. 

Date. 

No. 

and Name. 

Area. | 

Date. 

8 

NagOr 

3,456 

29-3-87 

11 

Tnmbal 

3,698 

29-1-96 

7 

Solar 

7,226 

25-11-86 

109 

TambalExt. ... 

1,696 

17-4-96 

138 

Gtangayalli. 

7,899 

19 _- 6-93 

107 

Manntir 

9,404 

23-12-95 

1C7 

Mavar 

1,655 

6-2-00 

10 

: Nagaliir .. 

7,838 

29-1-96 

6 

Nayakkau- 

Kombai. 

4,2G2 

13-6-87 

9 

PattimOdu 

4,056 

29-1-96 

5 

Varagar ... 

3,658 

16-11-87 

108 

PattimOdu Ext. 

2,334 

8-10-00 

114 

VaragUr 

lOxt. 

348 

4—7-92 

112 

J adaya>Eavun- 
dan. 

10,496 

28-1-96 


The first three Reserves in the above list are on the slopes of 
the Paohai-malaisjthe next four on those of the Kolli-malais, while 
the sevon Reserves in the right-hand column concern the Kal- 
rayans. The exploitation of these 14 Reserves is described 
on pages 251-257 of part I. 

Attur Taluk is innocent of Railways. The chief artery for 
traffic is the Salom-Ouddalore Trunk Road. There is a good 
deal of traflSo from Attur to Laddivadi and thence to Perambalur. 
The rest of the roads are execrable, especially that between Malli- 
karai and Tammampatti. From the latter village a road runs to 
Pcrambalilr. 

There are toll-gates at Manjini, and at the bridge over the 
Morodai near Kattu-k5ttai on the Salem-Ouddalore road. There 
arc no ferries in the Taluk. 

The Taluk being essentially agricultural, there are no im- 
portant industries. Weaving is carried on to a limited extent 
20-a 
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CHAP. XV. by Kaitolars, Saliyas and Muhammadans at AttGr, Aragal'Or^ 
EaJlanattam and a few other places in Talai^vasal Firka* There 

is also a small industry in cotton-spinning at Punav&sal, 

Eaja-pklaiyam, TidavUr, Eavara-panai, Talai- vasal, TittaohSri, 
ViraganUr. Eamblis are made in a few villages in the south of 
the Taluk and in Attur. Q-ingelly-oil, castor-oil and jaggery are 
manufactured locally along the lowor reaches of the two rivers. 
The manufacture of indigo is a distinctive feature of the Taluk, 
but the industry is moribund. Iron-smelting formerly thrived, 
but is now extinct. Grass mats are woven by Muhammadans and 
VedakkSlrans in many villages, and bamboo mats are manu- 
factured by Vedakkarans on a large scale in Attur and Narasinga- 
puram, to a less extent in Bsliir, Ettappur and Talai-vasal. 
Baskets ate made near Attur by Dabba Koravars to supply the 
local demand. There is a tannery owned by a Muhammadan 
in AttOr itself; elsewhere OhuoklerB and Pariahs do a little crude 
tanning in the villages. Brass is worked at Viraganllr, and soap- 
stone utensils are made at Mangalapuram and Isvara-murti- 
pSilaiyam, and are in much demand in Eumbakonam. 

Trade. There are weekly markets on Sundays at SingSpuram 

(taken over by the Taluk Board, in 1899) and Tammampatti ; 
on Mondays at Bel-Qr, (Taluk Board, 1899) ; on Tuesdays at 
Puttira-Eavundan-pSblaiyam (Taluk Board, 1898) ; on Wednesdays 
atTumbal (Taluk Board, 1899) ; on Fridays at Pedda-Nayakkan- 
palaiyam (Talnk Board, 1898) ; on Saturdays at Mangalapurarn 
(Taluk Board, 1899). The average bid for the six Taluk Board 
markets is about Be. 500. None of these markets is of great 
importance ; B§lUr is the largest and is frequented by about 2,000 
people ; SingapUram, Bsltir, Puttira-Kavundan-p5laiyam, Tumbal 
and Pedda-Nayakkan-palaiyam are visited in rotation by habitual 
shandy-goers. In Attur Taluk the trade in grain, salt, cloth and 
oil is chiefly in the hands of Eomati Ohettis. A few Muham- 
madans also take part in the cloth trade. Cattle’ trade ' is almost 
nil. The trend of trade is towards the Districts of South Arcot and 
Triohinopoly (Ohinns^Salem, EalUkurohi, Panruti, Perambaltir 
and Triohinopoly). Salem Town, however, is an important market, 
both for buymg and selling. Paddy is an item of both export and 
import. OhiUies, tobaooo, beans, horse-gram, oastor-seed, ground- 
nut, indigo and jaggery (both cane and palmyra), are the chief 
exports; dhall, cloths and ground-nut oil are the principal 
imports. Indigo is purchased by Madras merchants. 

Aracalur, ArSigsdur is a small village about 2^ miles south-east of 
Talai-v^sal, on the right hank of the Vasishta-nadi. Nothing 
is known of its history, and its traditions are vague. Its 
name means village of six trenches*' and 
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legend connects it witt a chieftain named Vennva-Eayan, who OUAP. XV. 
“ mnst have been a considerable reiver, as he is said to have had a Abaoalur* 
lakh of horses of each colour, black, bay, etc.’’ He is alleged to 
have fled to the JEalrayans on the approach of Tipu, and to have 
lived there in a cave. According to the Salem pmrdnam^ Aragaliir 
was the seat of a prince named EkSumbara Mud aliyar, whose life is 
narrated in the Vtnodarasamanjariy^ and who is said to have 
incarcerated the Ohora, Ohola and Pandya Bangs in his palace. 

The village contains two rather imposing temples, dedicated to 
Srikamanatha (Siva ; iaadik Es. 436-11-6) and Kari-varada 
Perumal (Vishnu ; taadik Es. 884-10-0), and a smaller Siva 
Temple of SoiSsvara {taadtk Es. 28-14-0).^ The population 
(2,557 in 1912) includes a largo settlement of Kaikolar weavers, 
who once in ten years celebrate the Padaikolam festival, which is 
attended by large numbers of their fellow-oastemen from 
villages far distant. The festival of Ambairammal, who presides 
over a grisly-looking temple on the river bank outside the village, 
is celebrated once in five years with buffalo saoriflees. In former 
years immense numbers of buffaloes used to be slaughtered, but a 
more humane and less costly praotioo has sprung up in recent 
years, by which only one or two of the many buffaloes dedicated 
are actually selected as victims. 

Attur, a Union, lies on the Vasislita-nadi, and on tho Salem- IttHr. 
Cuddaloro road, 32 miles cast of Salem. A road runs to tho 
south-east, via Tiddvur and Viraganur, to Porambalur in Tricliino- 
poly District, another westward, via tho Ayilpatti Pass, to Easipu- 
ram (34 milos), with a branch to tho southward at Malliya-karai, 
which loads via Taminampatti to Turaiyur, also in Triohinopoly. 

Tho name “ Attur ” moans the ‘‘ village by the inver.” In 
olden times it was known as Anantagiri, and tho compound name 
Attur-Anantagiri was in vogue at the end of tho eighteenth 
century. 

Tho town is divided by the river into two parts. Tho oastorn 
portion south of tho river is known as Pudupot, the westom por- 
tion is Attur proper. Worth of the river is the Port and 
the hamlet of Mulluvadi. About a couple of miles west of Attur, 
on tho Salem road, is tho sister village of Harasingapuram. 

The population is for tho most part dependent on agriculture. 

Tho Muhammadans, who number about one-tenth of tho popula- 
tion, are enorgotio traders, and their appreciation of the advan- 
tages of education is attested by two schools, one for boys and the 

A A collootion of amusing stories and anccdotoH compiled by tho lalo 
Mr. Vlrasanii Chettiyar, Tamil Tandit of tlio l^resideiicy Colioge, Madras, 

® A large number of inscriptions have recently beon transcribed from those 
throo tomplos, see G.Jfl. report, 1914, Nos. 408 to 455 of 1913. 
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OHAP. XV. other for girls, both founded hy local effort, though now under 
Attu&. official control. 

’ The London Mission started work in Att'Or under Mr. W alton 

in 1846. In 1863 a hoys^ school was opened by Mr. Mabbs, and 
in 1878 a church was built at Narsingapuram by Mr. Phillips. 
The school for many years was of lower secondary grade, but 
under the new arrangements it is classed as an elementary 
school. 

The Port is in the form of a square, with batteries and 
bastions in the angles and sides. The highest point is the flag- 
staff battery in the centre of the south face. The glacis to the 
east is overgrown by trees. The south side is guarded by the 
river, which when in flood runs some 20' deep, and the other 
faces are protected hy a ditoh. The outer wall of the ditch is 
roughly, and the river hank is strongly, revetted. The ramparts 
are of out stone, well fitted without mortar. Inside are three 
large and one small bomh-proof chambers, the roofs of the larger 
magazines being accessible by hidden stairs. There are the 
remains of two honses, the larger of which was occupied by the 
Company’s officers when in garrison. The lower part of it is in 
Indian, and the upper part in European, style. Tho smaller house 
is said to have been the residence of the Commandant. A largo 
vaulted chamber, occasionally utilized as a Eoman Catholic 
Chapel, is said to have been the hacherz of Gatti Mudaliyax, and a 
large huilding with an inner court, constructed in the Mauresque 
style, is supposed to have been his harem and dwelling-place ; 
behind this a quantity of stone shot weighing one maund each 
was found. On the south face of the ramparts is Gatti Mudaliyfiir’s 
pleasure-house, a roof on pillars with obtuse pointed arches. Near 
this is a water-gate, cunningly built and strongly defended, 
leading bo the river, and on the north face is another, leading into 
the ditoh. On the south-west angle is another flag-staff battery. 
The fort gate is in the centre of the east face. 

Within the western rampart is the tomb of Lieut.-OoL John 
Murray, Commander of the 1st Regiment of Native Cavalry, who 
died at Att^ on 6th May 1799, ‘'on his way from the Grrand 
Army to the Coast, for the recovery of a constitution worn out in 
the service of his country There is also a monument to “ Jane, 
wife of Captain H. Coyle, 28th M. I.”, who died on 6th February, 
. 1828, and was interred at Salem. It was at Attur that Captain 
Anthony Beale, Commandant of the 24tb Battalion of Coast 
Native Infantry, was buried (ob. 23rd November, 1795), but the 
tomb is no longer in existenoe. 


^ AsiaHc Annual Jlegister, q,uoted in J.J.O., Tomha, p. 289. 
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The oonstmotion of the Fort is ascribed hy tradition to one of 
the Gatti Mudaliyars, who, when out hunting, saw a hare start 
from a bush, and, on going to examine the spot, found theneok oE 
an iron pot protruding. Continuing his researches, he disinterred 
seven of these pots, full of gold pieces, with which he built the Fort. 
One of these pots is still preserved in the Vishnu Temple in the 
Port. It is made of sheet iron, one-sixteenth of an inch thick, 
and having a convex surface of 15*5 square feet. It is made in 
liwo pieces, joined togetlier by iron fish-plates riveted to the upper 
and lower halves, and weighs 88f lb. Its capacity is 6| cubic 
feet, and when full, it would contain about 1,430,784 pagoda 
pieces, equal to Es. 60,07,444. The seven pots would, therefore, 
supposing the story to be true, have contained the equivalent in 
gold of £8,506,420. As there is only one pot forthcoming, and, 
as 7 is a mystic number, it is probable that only one pot was 
found, but even so, £500,744 was an enormous treasure-trove. 

In 1689 Attdr came into the possession of Chikka Deva Edija 
of Mysore, by the treaty conduded by ‘‘ Lingurajayah with the 
Axurachee.’^ ^ It was probably under Mysore in 1714 when the 
Ettappur aasanam was drawn up, and it formed part of Haidar's 
dominions when it surrendered to Colonel Wood in the early part 
of 1768. Haidar presumably regained it when he wiped out 
Wood’s conquests in December of the same year, and it was his 
possession of it that secured the retiroment of his main army in 
March 1769, when he made his famous dash on Madras. 

After the Peace of 1792, Attur was garrisoned by the 23rd 
Madras Battalion (absorbed in 1796 into the 1st Eegiment, 
Madras Native Infantry), under the command of Captain Camp- 
bell. Under Lord Olive’s scheme of 1799, Attto was made an 
Ordnanoo Station, and was occupied by a detachment from the 
Eegiment stationed at Sankaridrug, It disappears from the list 
of 1824, and it must have ceased to be a military station prior 
to that date. 

Beluu: is a small village on the Vasishta-nadi, 4 miles due north 
of Viilappadi. Under the Mysore Eajas in the early eighteenth 
century it was the head-quarters of au administrative sub-division 
of the Kunnattur-Elu-karai-Nsid,^ and Eead made it the Easba of 
one of the Taluks in MacLeod’s Division, an honour which it held 
till 1803. It is still an important centre of trade for the Ealifl,yan 
and Tonando-malai hills to the north. It possesses the rem- 
nants of a fine Siva Temple, now sadly fallon to decay. The 
roofing of the portico is a good specimen of the square-withia- 
square typo. The locality possesses special sanctity on aooount of 

^ Wilkes Vol. 1, p. 1 22. A tiumLor of iDBoriptions havo recently been 
deoypborod in Aittlr 5 soo G.Ifl. report, 191 4, Nos. 408 to 407. 

® Vido infra p. 208, s.v. Eltapur. 
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the white rook ^ north of the yillage, which represents tho ashes of 
a yagam performed by Vasishta, the eponymous Rishi of the 
vasishta-nadi. 

^tapp*^^ Union, is situated on the north bank of the 
Yasishta-nadi, within one mile of the Salem- Attur road. It is 
connected with Tumbal by a road which circles round the Ohiona 
Ealrayan^ Hills. The hamlet of Puttira-Kavundan-palaiyam, 
which is included in the Etteppur Union, is on the 21st mil e of 
the Salem- Attflr Road. 


The principal items of trade are coco-nut, areca-nut, jaggery 
and tobacco. A fair business is also done in the sale of forest 
produce, especially fuel and manure leaves. A shandy is held on 
Tuesdays beside the Trunk Road, in the limits of Puttira- 
KavnndanpsJaiyam (also called Sri-Rama-samudrain), a place 
once noted, under the auspices of Mr. Pischer, for the manufacture 
of indigo. 

Under the Mysore Rajas, at the opening of tho eighteenth 
century, Ettappur was included in the district of which Belflr was 
the kaBba,a district which formed part of the Kunnattur Elu-karai- 
Nad/'* The translation of an interesting sale-deed is printed in 
Mr. Le Fanu’s Manual, conveying certain land to one Channa 
E8»jayyan of the Sn Vatsa Brahmanioal family and tho school of 
Apastamba, and student of the Xajur Veda. It is dated 1714 
A.D., the first year of Dodda-Erishna Odeyar. 


* 'WhereapS we have sold to you the piece of land situated in the space to the 
vacant sites for Brahmans’ houses, to the west of the river, to ilio 
north of the southern row of honses, and to the sonth of tlie row of houses on tho 
normem side of the steeet, in the above-named tax-free Brahman village oallod 
ama-samudra, which is now the common property of the whole community, 
an on which a temple dedicated to Samha-Sada-Biva has been erected j and also 
the piece of laud, sufficient for five houses, situated in the soathern side of tlio 
itreet to the west of the processional path behind the western wall of tlie above 
emple, together with the piece of land forming a fiower-garden, situated to tho 
^th of the above temple, extending from the eastern bonndar,’ of the vacant 
honse-sites as far ss the river on the sonthein side, and whereas we have sold to 
y^ land and have reemvedfrom your hands in ready money in a single bag 
whioh^ examined and approved by the Komati money-dealer Venkatcsan, the 
^ called Madura-gopalEb-ohakra, which had been. 

* # V ^ 1 , ** '*''5™* ^ “ umpire appointed for that purpose with the cononironoo 
ofhoth pariMs ,-^ ooppw.plate deed of sale has been caused to be written 
^ T>- ® snna ^jayyan, by the whole learned town community of 

various Brahmanioal trihea, sohools and Vedic 
^vmiona, so that the land appnrtenancea, namely, mines, hidden treasures, 
water, trees, rocks and the pre aent, future, and contingent profits, existing in this 

^ Vide VoL I. p. 7. " 


^ Mr. Bucher’s Baotoiy was 
Venkata-B&ma Chetti. 


eventually bought up by Mr. Dttatttir Muni. 


No. a ^oT ^ Santaridrug-oids 
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laud, together with the proprietary honours, may bo for tlio benefit of this temple 
80 long as the moon and aim endure/' 

As 16 of the 21 signatories have signed in Kanarese and 4 in 
Ghrantha and only one in Tamil, it is evident that there was a 
considerable settlement of Kanarese Brahmans at Ettappur at the 
time, and the reference in the opening sentence to “ the vacant 
sites for Brahmans’ houses ’’ suggests that the settlement was a new 
one. Bead with the Sankagiri which is dated three years 

later, it is probable that in Ettappur, as well as at Sankagiri, 
Dodda Elrishna Odeyar thought fit to strengthen his empire and 
his own throne by a colony of Kanarose Brahmans. 

Gangavalli, a Union, is a large village on the north hank 
of the Sweta-nadi almost duo south of Attur (8 miles), with which 
it is connected by a road which joins the Attur-PcrarabalUr road 
near the Manjini toll-gate. It is four miles west of Tidilvur and 
twelve miles east of Tammampatti. 

Gangavalli, with its sister village of Anaiyam-patti) * which 
adjoins it on the east, owes its prosperity to the fertile fields 
irrigated by the Swota-nadi. Two hours after a shower of rain 
the river is in fresh, and four hours later the flood 'subsides, 
leaving a film of the finest red silt on all tho fields it irrigates. 
The larger land-holders complain of a dearth of field labourors, 
and on this account, contrary to the usual practice of Attfir Taluk, 
tho havdai is in greater favour thau tho alrdiiam, Gangavalli is 
an important centre of grain trade. 

The Kalrayan Hills ^ of Attur Taluk arc, both geographi- 
cally and socially, at one with the Kalrdyans of Kallakurichi Taluk 
in South Arcot. They are divided into five ‘‘ Jaghirs ” of which 
the first two only lie in Salem District — 

(1) Chinna-Kalrayan Nad (population 4,663). 

(2) Poriya-Kalrayan Nad (population 4,782). 

(3) Jadaya-Kavuudan Nad (population 10,009).® 

(4) Kurumba-Kavundan Nad (population 7,499).'^ 

(5) Ariya-Kavundan Nad (population 2,318).® 

Each of those Nads is governed by a Dorai, tho hereditary 
chieftain of tho Malaiyiilis within his Nad. The Ohinna-Kaliayan 
Nad forms tho northern portion of the Attfir Kalrilyans, tho 
Poriya-Kalrayan Nad lies to tho south. Tho origin of tho 


^ The two wore formed into u Union in 

* For configuration, vido Vol. I, p. 18 ; for foreat produce, Vol, I, j). 254 ; ior 
the Maluiyalifl, Vol. J, p. 152 Hcp Tho name is vtu’iouHly Hpolt — Kalvirayan, 
Kolroyan, Colorojs, etc. 

* Those iigpiroB aro taken from the Census of 1901, as separate figuros fur 
1011 aro not available. 
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Xaliayan Malaiyali settlements is wrapped in obsourity. Mr. 
Le Eann ^ recounts a tradition that the hills wore originally 
tenanted by Vedars, and that, in the days of the Mughal Emperor 
Babar, they were conquered by Ohila-Nayakkan. During his 
rule the deity Eari-Baman, in the shape of a Ungam^ generated 
himself in the hills, an apparition regarded with suoh terror by 
Chila Nayatkan that he fled incontinently. Eari-Baman moan- 
while appeared to five brothers, sons of Periya-Malaiyali of 
Eanohi-mandalam, and blessed them with these hills, directing 
them as an inheritance to come and take up their residence there. 
The five brothers were the ancestors of the present “ Dorais of 
the five Nads, Ohinna-Ealvi-Bayan and Periya-Ealvi-Bsiyan 
representing the two Nads in Salem District. The five brothers 
with their followers, having settled in the hills, intermairied with 
the females of the aboriginal Vsdars, and lived under a sort of 
theocracy, of which the patron god was Eari-Raman.^’ The 
reference to Babar and Ohila-Nayakkan in this story is sufiBoient 
to stamp it as worthless. It is a fact, however, that the temple of 
B^ari-Raman at Eovil-Pudur is regarded by all the Malaiyalis in 
the District as a national shrine.® The Malaiyalis themselves 
point to an inscription engraved on a stone near the Eari-E5.man 
Temple as proof of their origin. This inscription does not appear 
to have been critically edited, but Mr. Le Panu gives the follow- 
ing translation of it : These hills are assigned by Venuva Eayan, 
the ruler who owned a lakh of horses of each different colour, as a 
gfft for the celebration of the oar and other festivals in propitia- 
tion of Eariya Perumal and other deities in the Nads of Ohinna- 
Ealvi-Kayan and Periya-Ealvi-Eayan. The people of the seven 
Nads are herein oonoemed, and are hound to give effect to the 
wishes of the donor. Whoever acts in violation of the above, will 
he equally guilty with one who kills a cow with a black udder at 
Benares.^’ The Inam Deputy Collector, in his report of 186(5, 
refers to two other inscriptions on a stone in Periya-Ealrilyan 
Nad. One of these is said to be dated on 21st Margali of th.e year 
Baudri, Salivahana 942 (=1020 A.D.),® and to record that “ The 
EalrayarEavnndar gave Nanjai and Punjai with the four limits 
and all to the god Eariya-Perumal,*’ The other record is said to 
be dated in SaUvahana 1224 (=1302 A,D.), and to contain the 
words «To Ealraya Eavundar, Eight Eare Nad/^ These 


1 8.D.M.,Vol.II,p,78. 

TarLpati in the Jadaja-Kavnndan Nad is also held in 
g^t entity hy the Malaiyalis-See South Arcot DiatrUit QaaeUeer, pp. 882 

» In the Deputy Colleotor»s note it is wrongly converted as 1016 A.D. 
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inscriptions scorn to throw very little light on the history of the 
Jaghirs, except to prove the antiquity of these MalaiySlli settle- 
ments, which are also recognized in four copper sasanajns in the 
possession of the Jadnya-KavundanPoligar,^ dated, two of them 
in the reign of Krishna Eaj a the Great of Vijayanagar (1519 A.D.), 
and the other two in the reign of Aohyuta Eaya (1632 A.D.). 

The revenue of the Jaghirs is derived from (1) taxos on 
ploughs and hoes, (2) poll-tax, (3) tree-tax and jungle rent. 
According to the Inam Commissioner, each plough was subject to 
a cess of Ks. 1-2-0, and each hoc to a cess of 10 annas. Like 
sums were levied in addition as kaml fees, so that in effect each 
plough yielded Bs. 2-4--0, and oach hoc Rs. 1-4-0. When the 
Jaghirs came under Government management, the land was 
assessed at Be. 1 per acre, but after the rendition the Pattakkars 
rovortod to the plough-and-hoo basis, but the rates were sub- 
sequently enhanced (in view of the payment of Boad Cess) to 
Bs. 5 per plough and its. 2 per hoo. Por purposes of Land Cess 
a plough counts as 6 acres, and a hoe as 2 acres. The old rate of 
poll-tax was Rs. 2-4-0 on (^ach married couple, and Bs. 1-2-0 on 
oach widower; iniinarricd girls, little bo 3 ^s and widows being 
unassosHcd. These rates woro raised to Bs, 8 and Bs. 1-8-0 
respeotivolv, to moot the Boad Ooss demand. Subject to the pay- 
ment of this i.ax, each ryot is entitled to cultivate as much land 
as ho can. ^ 

Aoc^ording to ilieir traditions, the Kalrayan Malaiyfilis never 
paid anything to the Sarkar ajid hold tlicir hills under the god, 
and, having paid no tribute to Haidar or Tipu, they also remained 
unassessiHl for many years after tho rest of the country was 
8ubjoct(i(l by tlie hjiiglisli. In fact thoy deny that they are 
logitiinatoly Brit ink subjects, saying that tho British only got 
what Tipu had, and that Tipii never owned tho Kalrilyans/^ 

Tho K.alniyans escaped tho operations of tho Commissioner 
who introduced the Permanent Si^ttlonKuit into the District, as 
well as of Ht^aiVs Assistautis. Whether tho omission was due 
to tho belief that they di<l not Indoug to Govc^nimcmtis doubtful.® 
Th(' right of purchasing tho producer brought from tho Jadaya- 
Kavnndan Niul was farmed out by Captain Maolcodand Mr. 
Hargraves, but the practice was discontinued by Mr. M. D, 
Oockburn, as involving undue intorforonco with trade. The 
exiatoiKJO of the Jaghirs was brought to ofSoial notice in 
t\ 1242-3 (1H32-3) by a suit instituted by tho Poligftr 

^ Boo Sovfh Jrent JUshici Oazvtipvr^ p, JUU and (J.O. No. 37.*t Kovonuo, datod 
noth JuTJuary 'Chu HdaanamtwiWimX l)y Joctiil Oliiol'taiiiB. 

® IJoarcpH (S(‘t.t.loiuoiit) No. 44H of SOth November 1886, 

* IJnt HOC p. 43, 9upra. 
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of the Periya-Kalrayans to establish his title to the .laghir 
against a rival claimant. The Inam Deputy Collector recom- 
mended that the Ohinna-Kaliuyans should be enfranchised 
as an Inam on a quit-rent of one-eighth of the net income, vhicli 
was estimated at Es. 2,323. The Poligar of the Periya-Kalrayans 
contended, on the strength of the inscriptions referred to above, 
that the Nad should he treated as a Devastanam Inam. The 
Deputy Collector decided, however, that the tenure was personal, 
and proposed that one-fourth of the estimated revenue of 
Es. 1,680 should he deducted for temple expenses and one-fourth 
of the remainder levied as quit-rent as a condition of enfranchise- 
ment. The question of enfranchisement was, however, postponed, 
in the hope that Government would ho able to obtain the J aghirs 
in perpetual lease, the object being to protect the Government 
forests on the slopes from smuggling and iUioit raids on the part 
of contractors of the Jaghir forests. 

The Periya-Kalrayans were leased to Government in 1869, 
and continued under Government management till 1881. In 1880 
the PattakSr filed a suit against Government for the restoration 
of the J aghir ; the suit was compromised, and the J aghir restored, 
and since 1881 it has been held as an unenfranchised tax-froo 
inam village, subject, by specific agreement, to the payment of 
Land Oess and Village Cess. 

The Ohinna-Kalrayans were leased to Government in 1874, 
for Es. 2,000 per annum, the Pattakar being allowed, tax-free, throe 
acres of land in three villages. In 1876, however, the jpatta- 
fc§x filed suits for the oanoelment of the lease, and as the annual 
rental was considered excessive, the suits wore oompromisod, and 
the Jaghir restored iu 1881. The J aghir was enfranchised by the 
Inam Commissioner on a quit-rent of Es. 290, representing ono- 
eighth of its estimated value. 

Pedda-Nayakkan-palaiyam, a Union, is a largo village 
on the south bank of the Yasishta-nadi, 28^ miles east of Salom, 
on the Salem-Attur road. It is a thriving centre of trade in 
0000 -nut, areoa-nut, and palmyra jaggery. Its only industry is 
weaving. 


Ane name x edda-Nayakkan-palaiyam is said to be derived from 
one Pedda-Nayakka, a petty oHeftain of the seventeenth century. 

0 of Tiiumalai-namarsamudram, Errama-samudram, 
an Chennam^samudram are said to have been constructed by, 
md mmed after, his three wives. Cheimama-samudram is a 
trish^m vJlage, granted, according to the Enghsh Inam 
Eegister, by.Ohennama N&yaka, Poligar of Salem, in 1663 A.D.1 


^ Tide p. 250. 
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As most of tho local Brahmans are of Oamatio origin, it is prob- CKAP. xv. 
able tihat Pedda-Nayatkan-palaiyam, like iHrfappijr, ■was, in the Pbdda- 

latter half of the soventeonth century, within the nolitioal snhera NItakkan- 
of Mysore. palaiyam. 

Sondiirai'pat'ti, a Union, lies 2 miles east of Tammampatti. SbwjIba- 
It is an important agricultural centre, and exports tobacco, 
chillies and grain. Its iron-smolting industry has only recently 
become extinct, and tho remains of furnaces and slag-mounds 
are still to be soon. Sondara-patti is said to have been the mother 
settlement of the important Catholic Mission of Konori-patti.^ 

Tho nnmhor of Oatholio oonverts is about 400. The London 
Mission started work in tho village under Mr. Lechlor in 1862, and 
in 1877 a church was built by Dr. Phillips. On the north 
bank of tho SwSta-nadi, at the point where it is crossed by the 
Tainmampatti-Gangavalli road, and a little over a lYiilA from 
Sondfira-patti, is tho sister village of Kondayampa'tti, which 
was united with Sondfira-patti to form a Union in 1892. 

Talai* vasal is a small village north of the Vasishta-nadi, Taiai.tXsaii. 
41^ miles from Saloin, and miles from tho point whore the 
Trunk Road to Ouddalore crosses tho South Arcot boundary. 

According to tradition it owes its namo (^3su hoad and ojir^ea 
gateway, of. Bilgalur, p. 119 sap-i?), to its position as tho 
entrance to Mysore territory from tho dominions of tho Nawab 
of Arcot. Legend connects tho spot with tho poetess 
Avvaiyfir, whose iiarao is preserved in Avvaiyar-malai, tho 
peak of tho Kalrfiyans which overhangs Attfir, and it is said to 
have been founded on her advice by the OhOra, Ohola and Pandya 
Kings, who mot boro iio decide tho boundaries of their respective 
kingdoms. South of Talai-vasal is tho village of Mumm'udi, and 
tho names Mummiidi and 'I’alai-vasal, “ Gateway of tho Three 
Crowns,” are linked togothor by tradition in memory of that 
event. Tho presont nine-span girdor bridge across tho rivet was 
built in 1889. Tho piers of the old bridge, which was washed 
away, can still be soon. Tho village possessos a commodious 
and woll-built Obattram, erected in about 18C6 by Kristnama 
Nfiyaka, a wealthy ryot of Mullavfidi, a hamlet of AttOr. 

Kiistnama Nfiyaka had taken up the lease of the Porosts of the 
Poiiya-Kalrayan .fagbir, and wlioii that Jaghir was taken over 
by Government, bo roeoived a handsome sum in oomponsation. 
lie then took up tho contract for tho oonstraetion of the old 
bridge. After completing tho Obattram, ho endowed it with 
lands in Talai-vfisal, Natta-karai and Mummudi, and arranged to 
furnish it with brass oooking-vossols for tho oonvonienoo of 


Vido p. Tnmmampuifcti. 
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travellers. In 1882 the management of the Ohattram and its 
endowment was assumed by the District Board. 

Tammampatti, a CJnion, is situated on the Sw§ta-nadi, 
due south of Etfcappiir and north of the Pass between ^ the 
KoUi-malais and Paohai-malais which leads to Turaiyur in Triohi- 
nopoly Distriot. It can be reached from Salem vi& Yalappadi (37 
miles) and from Attnr (26 miles), the roads uniting at Malliya- 
karai and thence passing due south by the Kiri-patti Pass. 

The village is somewhat important as affording a convenient 
mart for the disposal of the produce of the Kolli-malais, such as 
oastor-seeds, dhall, tamarind, mustard and jack-fruit, which are 
exchanged for gingelly-oil and salt. The Malaiyalis also bring in 
wheat, which they sell to shandy-goers, and to local Komati 
merchants to whom they are indebted. The shandy is held on 
Sundays, the chief trade being in tobacco and grain. Tammam- 
patti was till recently noted for its iron-smelting industry, which 
is now defunct. The village was once protected by a fort, 
about 120 yards sq^uare, of which traces still remain. On a 
terraced mound in the south-west comer of the fort is the idol 
of Kottai-Muni-appan. Outside the village is the temple of 
Narasimha, the construction of which is traditionally ascribed to 
the PoH^ Madura Nsuyaka.^^ 

On the Oangavalli road, about one mile east of Tammampatti, 


is the sister village of Koneri-patti, which is inoludod in 
Tammampatti Union. KonSri-patti is perhaps the most import- 
ant Eoman Catholic Mission in the District, and is in ohargo of 
two • Priests. It is the only parish in the District which lioa 
within the limite of the Diocese of Kumbakonam. The present 
Mission dates from 1866, but, according to tradition, a flourishing 
Homan Catholic settlement existed in the eighteenth oentury in 
the neighbouring village of Seudara-patti, till the Church was 
desbroyed by Tipn. The present Church, a handsome building 
of its kind, is dedicated to Notre Dame de la Lalette, and was 
built by the Reverend Fathers J. A. Gandy and P. Deyssodro, 
the former of whom became Archbishop of Pondicherry. 

The London Mission started work in Koneri-patti in 1850 
imder Mr. Leohler. A Church was erected in 1877 by Mr. Phil- 
lips, which was rebuilt in 1905 by Mr. Dignum ; the church at 
Bendara-patti was rebuilt in 1913 by Reverend E. Robertson. 

Tidaym, a Union, lies north of the SwSta-nadi, at the 9 th 
mfle from AttOr on the road to Pei'amhalur (26 miles) at its junction 
the ro^ from Tammampatti (16 miles). The chief moans 
of livelihood 18 agriculture and grain trade, large quantities of 
^dy, and ragi being exported to Perambalto, and also 

into KaUakunohi Taluk. A few Chola inscriptions have recently 
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been recorded for Tidavur (See G,E. report, 1914, Nos. 456 to 
464 of 1913). 

Yalappadi is a small village situated at the 17th mile from 
Salem on the Attur road, at a point where hranoh roads lead to 
BSltir on the north and Tammampatti on the south. It owes its 
importance solely to its oonvenienco as a half-way halfcing-placo 
for persons travelling between Salem and AttUr, and its position 
at tho meeting point of all traffic from the valleys of the 8w6ta- 
nadi and Vasishta-uadi, as well as from the northern portion of 
the Taluk. 

VSragan.'ur, a Union, lies on tho north hank of the 8w©ta-nadi, 
11§ miles distant from Attur on tlie Peramhaltir road. It was the 
E^asha of a Taluk under Bead, forming part of MacLeod’s 
Division, and ooutiimed as such till 1803, when the Mitta Settle- 
ment was completed. Tho manufacture of cloths, kamhlis and 
brass vessels is carried on to a limited extent. Coriander and 
paddy are exported to Salem, but tho trend of trade is towards 
South Aroot and Triehinopoly- 
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A 

Mdul Nahi Kblii (Nawah of Cudtlapah), 
i. 73-4. 

AhhUTifikmn ((jlod*8 ahlutious), 1 . 112, 163. 
Abinavam, i. 235, «. 1. 

Abkari (Excise), ii. 72-8. 

Alrm ^TBoatoriui ^Goldsmith’s weight), 
i. 283. 

Ah^iiUn indicwn^ for polishing pottery, 
i. 43. 

Aoooantants, Village, see Kamams. 
Aoliarapakkaiii Ohettis, i. 177. 

Aeharvat^ founders of Liiigavat sect, 

i. 193. 

AchuhrtUs, sec Pinjftris. 

Aohyuta-ltaya (Vijayanagar), inscriptions 
at 'rara-nuingalam, i. 86, at Adaman- 
kotUi, ii. 197 ; libeml grant of Inams, 

ii. 51 ; Kahtiyans, ii. 301. 

Adrti filUr (Hindustani =s= 2| seers), i. 283. 
Adaiyaman, iitle of Chiefs at I’agadfir 
(llhannapuri), ii. 196 ; sec Adiga-iniftn. 
Adaiyur Nad, i. 58. 

Adakonda or Adara-konda, iVlarkanda- 
nadi valley, i. 12, ; Kolar Gold Fields 
Rohist hand, i. 27. 

Adainan-kOtUi, black cotton soil near, 
i. 31; oattlo fair, i. 280; situation, 

i. 298; tax on cattle, ii. 88; dosoTihod, 

ii. l96 7. 

Adtia-malai, i. 12. 

Adhiraiaja-inandalani, see Kongn country. 
Adi ('rainil Month, duly- August), seeds 
time for stmibd paddy,* i. 212 ; Adr or 
8(tdn Hfr7nbd, i. 212 n, 3- dry paddy, 

i. 213; plantains, i. 218; r<tyj, i. 218; 
castor, i. 224 ; cotton, i. 228 ; harvest 
of pt!ru7i-hmbU‘^ i. 219 ; gingcllv, i. 223 ; 
18th day festival at IlogOna-ka'i, i. 120, 
«. 2, ii.*20rt. 

Adi, ineasuro of length, i. 287. 

Adigai, ulentiflud with 'Piruvadi near 
Guddaloro, i. 80 «. 1 . 

Adigaiinan of Dhanuapuri, i. 58, 80 and 
n. 1 ; ii. 190, 198, 203. 

Adaigara-palti, Mitta, included (IhitlCri 
Hills at Vennanont Kotllcinont, ii. 43. 
Adi’Ktrhm (haivost ^wi^iuisites), ii. 49. 
Adil Rhaha (see JBijapur), i. 68 ^i. 2; 

ii. 188. 

Aditya 1 (ChOla King), i. 53. 

Adipttmtf, U’ittlo of ^I’agjwlnr pTiiiocH, i. 60. 
Adaiyaman Neduman Anji of Tagadur 
(I)ha7ma])un), i. 48. 

Adkal, height of, i. 11 «. 2, 


Administrative Charges. 

Irrigation, i. 286 ; 

Forest i. 249 ; Postal, i. 301. 
Kevenue, ii. 57-60. 

Judicial, Civil ^ ii. 88-9. 

Judicial, Criminal , ii. 91 ; 
Kegistration, ii. 90. 

Police Jii. 97 ; 

Iiooal Boards, ii. 101. 

Adultery, punishment for, among Bomba- 
ras, i. 199. 

Agama (Saiva and Smarts principles), 

i. 112 «. 2. 

Agamndaiyans, desoribed, i. 148-9 ; tax 
on, ii. 66. 

Jgfisasy (Kan), see Vannans, i. 189. 

Agava, see Ibureroga gigtmiaa. 

Agn '-gundam. (pit for flre-walking cere- 
mony) ; i. 116. 

AgniAmd Kshatriyaa, see Pallis. 
AgraAdratm, tenure, ii. 52; in Salem 
Municipality, ii. 104 ; deserted in 
Dharmapun Taluk, ii. 191. 

Agrahara Valappadi, ii. 54 «. 1. 
Agricultural, Castes, i. 122, 138 ; season, 

i. 206 ; implements, i. 208-9. 

Agriculture, i. 205-235 ; eoonomic oondi- 

tion, i. 240-7 ; Census statistics, 241 ; 
Kolli-malais, i. 246 ; tax on ii. 66. 
Ahmadnagar, Nizam Rhahs of, i. 68 «. 2 ; 
Uuflsain Nizam Rhahs of, 1.68 n. 9; 
captured by Shah Jahan, i. 70. 

Aided Beimels, i. 328-4. 

Aikondam Kotti-palli, i. 191 «. 3. 
AvtMmAffl (forfeit game), i. 111. 
Jimihu-vittit-NdiimMiMrimy Ifeadman of 
Kammatals, i. 187. 

Ajita Rona, Jain teacher. 

Ay’ainpatti, i. 13. 

Ajjana-halli-taraf, depopulation, ii. 192. ■ 
Akalu (Golla suh-oasto), i. 172. 
Akosa-Kannigjil (Heavenly Maidens) 
guardians or tank bunds, i. 120. 

Akbar Anai, across Pennaivar, ii. 18 fi. 1. 
AkkarAvarain, Catholic Mission , i. 100. 
Aladi-patti, losidcnce of Paohai Malaiyali 
Nattftn, i. 166. 

Alagiri, name of Vishnu, i. 114. 
AU’-^narattu-Jculatn Kuruhas, i. 170. 
Alamhadi (Coimbatore Disirioi), breed of 
Cfittle, i. 34 ; ii. 129 n. 1 ; Poligars, i. 
69 ; taluk of the Balaghat, i. 88, 254 ; 

ii. 14 n, 2, 107, 128. 

Alamhadi (Uttankarai Taluk), referred fo 
_ in inscriptions at 'Jbrta-malaijii. 230 w. 4. 
Alapuram, i. 120 n, 2. 


21 
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Alatto Nad of Munlli Malaiyalis, i. 164. 
AlS/v (oixoolax pit for fire-walking at 


(Saleii 


113, 


Mukamm), i. 107 
Alarai inalai, i. 22. 

Alexander, Captain, ii. 120. 

Alexandra Hospital for women 
City), i. 307 ; ii. 238. 

Aliyftlam, a/naikat ohaioiel, n. 113 ; Olai 
PaHis, 1 . 143, «. 3. 

Alizarine dyes, i. 283. 

see Makhan, 1. 105 ^ 

Aloe, cultivation of, i. 283 ; as food during 
famine, i. 304. 

Amada <Tel.) = ’‘* Ooss,” measure of dis- 
^iamoe, i. 287 nl, , 

Amanahku^ see Bioinui oonmmUy i. 224. 
Atndni. direct offioial management, J 
Amani-Talav tank (Hosto Taluk) ii 
166. 

Amaxa-kimdi, described, ii. 269 ; capital of 
Gkitti Mudaliyais, i. 67, 69 ; ii. 266; 
Devangas, i. 181 ; shandy, ii. 268. ^ 
Ajoabair-amman, Kalkolaris Q-oddess, 1. 181; 

festival at Aragaltlr, ii. 296. 
Ambalakkarane, 1. 161. 

Antiattan (Tamil), see Barber, i. 189.^ 
AmbUr, defence of, by Cap. Calvert, i. 78 ; 
Ankusagiri Poligftx takes refuge in 

Amildars, revenue officers under Bead, 
ii. 61. 

Amin-Khan, Governor of Stra (Mysore), 
i. 73. 

Ainma-pslaiyam, i* 8 and 18. 

Amm&pet (Salem City), i. 104, 266 ; 

204, 242. 

Ammaya-mOdii^aobai-inalais), i« 20. 
AmOgbavarsba X (Basbtrakttta), i. 60-2 
AnaiJtat (dAm) private, treatment 
i. 237. 

Anai^uAHram (furrows* length),!. 287-8, 
Anaiyftmpatti (AtttSi Taluk), jSrUhxiSlcavi 
village, i i. 64, n, 1 ; auaikat, ii. 292 ; 
desonbed, ii. 299. 

Anaudftr, i. 148 ; ii. 218. 

AnangOr, i. 282 ; ii. 272. 

Anante^izi, see AttOr, ii. 296. 

Anchakara YakkOigaa, i. 169. 

’ 10 ; 


Anekal, Poligai lediwed 
seized by Capt. Ooeby, i. 80 ; H»*n8 i. 
h8 ; Taluk, ii. 106 ; oattle teade, ^ » 
Poligar giants laaids to Oatholios, n. 1*8 

see Elephant pioe, i-. .293 1- 

Aagala-Naobi-e^^ 184 


Angana-malai, see Mahaiaja-gadai, i 

239 ; Bhevaroysu. 266. , 

Angulam, measure of length, i. 

(Tamil month, June-July), seed time 

padd^, i- 212 ; 

313 ; Mti Kcmiu, i- 219 ; gram, i. 

221 and oastoi, i. 234- 

Anjnr Nad of Malaiyalis, i- 16*; 
Ankal-annna(methet^d^^B^^».^^^^^^^^ 


of 


Andietti, valley, i. iO; castor, i. 224, 
proposed tank near, i. 240 ; Tipu’s road, 

1 . 294 ; Karai of Alamhadi, ii. 14 ». 2, 
107 «. 1 ; Ghat, ii. 108-9. 
Anbhetti-Dnigam, hill fort, i. 9 ; ii. Ill 
116 ; oocnpied by Makbdum Ali, i. 76 ^ 
taken by Oomwallis, i. 86 ; occupied by 
Cuppage, i. 88; surreuder to Major 
(jfoTOie’s Brigade, ii. 164. 

Andagalur, ii. 234. 

Ande, Kumbas, Bavute, i. 170. 
Andevanajp^i, i. 224. 

Andhra, 'Vijayanagar viceroyalty, i. 67. 
Andi-appan, demon cult of, i. IM. 
Andi-appanUr (l^pattOr), i. 190 n. 3. 
^2»dM,lm9laiy&li pUj&ii, i. 164 ; mendicant 
caste, i. 194. 

Andiyur (Bhavani Taluk), i. 69 n* 2 
Ane-bidda-baBa vidley, i. 10. 


120 ; patron of Semba( 

A^usi^i, ’described, i- 12, 1? » 

Oapia oi Poligai, i. 67 ; 

to tide Company in 1?99, »• W7 ; AmiIm 

the Bndi-kota Pass, u. 108 ; Hm fort, ji 
111 see also Bsrikai and Solagiri ; appa- 
nage of Masti Palaiwm and 
Palaiyam of Berikai and S^lagin, n. 124 , 
aoq^uisition by Masti Poligar, ii. ; 
siege by Haidar, ii. 127. . , 

AnkSa^ Kotttir (Solagm), 1 . 174 w. 4 , 

A^usa Eayalu, tradition regarding, ii. 
116, 126 and 126. ^ 

Iiand Measure, 1 . 288 . ^ 

Annadana-patti (Salem City), u* lC6j 241. 
Anna-vrOsamm (weaning oermnony), i. 
Aimasagaram (Dharmapuri Union), u. lyo, 
200 . 

Anniga (Nolamba King) 

(Dharmapuri), i. 63 3, n. 202. 

Anotta oherimdia^ i. 234. 

Anona iqumnoiay i. 234. 

Aw)$hele9^ i. 312 ; ii. 133. ^ 

Anthi, clan of Vettuvans, i. 152. 

Ants (white), i. 111. 

Anuguli, ii. 114* 

Anwar-ud-din, i. 49 w. 3. ^ „ 

Apara|ita (Ganga Pallava King), i. 48 n* o, 

Apples, i. 234. 

Arab Lines (Salem), ii. 241. 

Araohxi-hypogaa, i. 224. 

Aradbya Brahmans, sub-oaste of Lin ga yaw, 
i. 198.1 

Aza Dombaras, i. 198. 

AragalOr. described, ii. 294-6 ; OhOla tem- 
ple, i. 113 ; Ambair-amman cult, i. 181 ; 
weaving, i. 263, ii. 294 ; indigo, i. 278. 
AraimUdx^ worn by girls, described, i. 109. 
Araiya Nad of KaikOlars, i. 180. 

Aralappa Naidns, Poligars of Alambadi, ii. 
129 n. 1. 

AialSri, i. 80. 82. 

I AranganOr, ii. 258. 

I Amnga Ssvagan, attendant of Malaiyali 
deity, i. 163. 

Arenga-sivan, see Arangattappan. 
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Arangatappan, Malaiyftli deity, i. 163. 
Ara-panu (Kindastani), = one-eiglith, i. 
283. 

Aiasampatti, ii. 165. 

Arasaiyaattd tani (Hosftr), ii. 136. 
Arasa-Pallis (Arasa Varmiyais), see Pallis, 
1. Ill, 142—3. 

Arasira mani, i. 33. 

Arasu-kulam Kural)as, i. 170. 
Aratti-AgraMranij ii. 54 n. 1. 

■Arayan, son of Alcana by a Naga Prinoeas, 

i. 115. 

Arbtttbnot, Sir A. J., i. 323, 325 ; ii. 
231. 

ArohseaiL rooks, i. 4, 26. 

Arohcikar^ ofiioiatiiig priest of Brahman 
temple, i. 112 «. 2. 

Amhiteoture, HosUr, ii. 133-4; Kandani, 

ii. 143 ; Tlrtam, ii. 160 ; Dhannapiiri, ii. 
199 ; BLari-mangalam, ii. 207 ; Tenkarai- 
kottai, ii. 227-8 ; AyOdhya-patnam, ii. 
235 ; Kasipuram, ii. &6 ; Salem City, ii. 
247 ; Amara-kttndi, ii. 269 ; Msrohsri, ii. 
260 ; Nanga-valli, ii. 261-2 ; Tara- 
inangalam, ii. 264 ; TiraohengOda, ii. 
286-8, Atttir, ii. 296 ; Bsltlr, ii. 297. 

Aroot, Maghal Provinoe of, formed from 
Oamatio Haidarabad Payinghat, i. 73 ; 
grant of Mallappadi by Nawab of, ii. 
180. 

Aroot, North, oiiminals from, ii. 94, 96. 
Aroot rapees, i. 291, 293. 

Ardha-Mdniyam^ Inam tenure explained, 
ii. 53. 

Ardhormmtaytm. ante-ohamber to Temple 
OdU, i. 112-3. 

Ardbanarlsyara temple at Tiruohengodu, 
ii. 286-8. 

Area of District, i. 2. 

Areoii’imt, i. 214 ; assessment on, ii. 15, 16, 
24 ; malt for, ii. 140, 302. 

Ari-kulani Kurubas, i. 170. 

Arimerti. “ Arry-maira,*’ haiyeat perqui- 
sites of village servants, ii. 49. 
Aiisi-pAlaiyaiii (Salem (lity), i. 266, 318 ; 
ii. 240. 

Ariya-Kavundan-Nad (Kalrayan Hills), 
i. 18 ; ii. 290. 

Ariya-Kavundan-palaiyam, ii. 234. 
Ariya-Naohl (luother goddess) worshipped 
_by Malaiyahs, i. 164. 

Ariyanthxh’^ddu (Golla Clan), i. 172. 
Ariyanftr, ii. 234. 

Arjuna, see SwOtii-Vahana, i. 7- 
Anny Itoad, see Budi-kOta Pass. 

Anil, -British forces at, i. 84. 

Arpm (L’aniil Month, Ootobor-Noveinber), 
paddy onltivation in, iinluoky, i. 212 ; 
sood-timo for arcoa-nut, i. 214 ; perun- 
i. 219 ; eholmt, i. 220. 

Anaok, offered to Ankal-annuan, i. 119; 

administration of^ revenue, ii. 72-4. 

Arson by Koravas, li. 94. 

Artisians, castes of, i. 186. 

Arteoarpus hitegrijolia, i. 234. 
Arumaikkaranj Arumnikkari, i. 145-6. 
Aru-tmsa-kadan-kdrars, “ Bix-months’-ore- 
dit’’ Labbais, i. 280. 


Arumiu-kattij defined, i. 139 n. 1. 

Arunfisvara (Name of Biva)j i. 113. 

Aranisttu-malai, i. 8 ; described, i. 17 ; re- 
venue settlement of, ii. 44 and 46. 

Arupaihu^KaioM, a faction of Yalluvans, 

i. 202 «. 4. 

Artir, see HarUrJ ii. 220. 

AruvaiMmpadi (^tieth-step) oath-taking 
at Tiruohengodu, i. 129 ; ii. 286 ; at 

_ Bankaridrug, ii. 279. 

AruvSlu Bralmans, i. 138. 

Aryanatha Minister at Madura, i. 68. 
culture, i. 112, 130. 

As^ Khan, Governor of Baramahal under 
Cuddapah i. 74. 

Asanu-tdla^masu (Tel.), levelling (agricultu- 
ral) iristroment, i. 208. 

Ash, Lieut. William, tomb of, at Bankaii- 
drug, ii. 277. 

Ashrt^ StdtanL Tipu’s Mohur, i. 291. 

Aahta-dik-Fdlakas (Guardian of the Eight 
Cardinal Points), i. 113. 

Ashiaksharisy seemon of Satanis, i. 196. 

Ashur-khdna, see Makhan, i. 105. 

AsOka (Maury an Emperor), i. 45, (see also 
Inscriptions). 

Assessment, see Hevenue Bettlement. 

Atkinson Tope, at Uttankarai, ii. 231. 

Attarani, Karai of Alambadi, ii. 14 2 ; 

ii. 107«. 1. • 

Attayampatti, described, ii. 235 ; weaving 
centre, i. 263 ; duppatthy i. 264 ; Bani- 
tary Association, ii. 104; market, ii. 
234. 

Atti Nad, Paohai-malais, i. 164.. 

Attinattam, i. 10. 

Atli-iieQ and Golla clan , i. 172. 

Attur, described, ii. 296 ; rainfall, i. 23 ; 
Ghitti Mudaliyai*s fort, i. 69 ; the 
“Auraohee**, i. 72; surrender to Col. 
Wood, i. 80 ; Capt. Campbell atj i. 87 ; 
garrison,!. 88-89 ; settlement and Pnijaris, 
i. 104 n. 3 ; Ankal-ainman festival, i. 
120 ; Brahman settlement, i. 137 n. 1 ; 
centre of weaving, i. 263 ; indigo factory, 
i. 278 ; bridge, i. 291 ; proposed railway, 
i. 301 ; Hospital, 1. 317 ; &hools, i. 324, 
328 ; Courts, ii. 91 ; Union, ii. 108 ; 
Kamilis, mats and tanning, ii. 294 ; 
weaving, ii. 294. 

AttUr-Qbat, i. 16. 

AttOr-Nad Koravas, sub-caste of Kavalkara 
Koravas, i. 197 ; method of house-break- 
ing, ii. 96. 

AttOr Taluk, described, ii. 290-3; highest 
rainfall, i. 23 ; basic dykes, i. 28 ; famine 
proof, i. 91 ; best watered, i. 206 ; tobacco 
industry, pot-stone vessels, i. 278 ; 
oyolone of 1880, i. 309 ; mittas in, revert 
to Government, ii. 18. 

Augustus, coins of, i. 46. 

Auiuont, Monsieur, i. 78. 

“ Auxa,’* people of, i. 72 ; ii. 204 and 213. 

“ Auraohee ”, i. 72. 

Aurangzib, i. 71. 

Australian Auxiliary Society to London 
Mission, 1. 102. 

Avadana-palli, Ghouse Saib tank, i. 239, 


21-a 
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AvaltlTj^. 18. 

Avani ^amil Moiitli, Augnst-Septemlier), 
A iharvest of idr paddy, i. 212 n, 3, gingellv, 
i. 223 ; seed-time for second orop sama 
paddy, i. 212 n. 3 ; castor, i. 224 ; trans- 
' plan&tlon of ro^t, i. 218. 

Avaraif see DoViohoi i. 207 and 222. 
Aindram. slimb, see Om^\a Aurkulceta. i. 
111 . 

Avenues, i. 294, 298 ; revenue from, ii. 
102 ; remains of £ne, near Anohetti, ii. 

no. • 

Avxri^ see indigo. 

AwZ (pounded rice), i. 213. 

Awaiyar, Tamil poetess, i. 19 ». 1, 46 and 
149 ; l^endary connection mth Talai- 
vasaland Kalr^ns, ii. 201, 303. 
Awaiyar-Malai ^Kalrftyans), i. 19 ; ii. 303. 
Ayahaty area under irrigation, i. 236-7. 


Ayil-patti Gbat, 
291. 


i. 19, 21-; ii. 232, 


AyihoAr^ term applied to lands assessed 
eubseq,aent to thepaimas^, ii. 28. 

Ayxlw&r InSmi^ ii. 54, 118. 

Ayiravela Ayirtlr, battle, i. 60. 

Ayodbya (OudhV Komatis and Nagarattn 
Cheitis traditional migration from. i. 
175-8. 

AyOdbya-patuam, ii. 234, 236. 

AyitdJxaryu^&j imitated by Pinjari Muham- 
madans, i. 104. 

Ayya, caste title of Satanis, i. 196. 

.Ayyam-palaiyam, i. 145. 

Ayyanar, son of Siva by Mohini, i. 117, 
163. 


Ayyangar, Brahmans at Denkani-bota. ii. 
129. 

Ayyappa ^olamba King), i. 53 m. 3. 
A]^ppa-dsva (ITolamba), inscription at 
virflpaksliipuram, ii. 202. 

AyJ1tt,i.ll. 


B 


Badami, see Obalukyaa, i. 47, 49. 
Baddira-balli, i. 239. 

Bads-talav, Irrigation Project, i. 240. 
Bagaltir, described, ii. 117 ; feudatory to 
Vijayanagar, i. 67; disaster to Ool. 
Wood, i. 82; and ii. 120 ; duypattU, i. 
264; bridge, i. 299. ’ 

Bagaln^palaiym, cesaon, i. 88 ; a military 
fief, i. 190 ; ii. 108 ; history, ii. 118-23, 
of. i. 80, ii. 134. ’ 

Bagbayat, “ garden lands ”, ii. 10, 24, 28 
and 31. ' ’ 

Baginad “ Seventy”, i. 55 n, 2. 

SahadSrl pagodas, ot Haidar, i. 291, 293. 
Babmani, Sultans of Gulbarga., i. 64, 66 
Bmllie-bi-paltan (64tb Pioneers) under 
Captain Taring at Pennagaram, i. 87 

41 . 2. 


Sailxt {Xaidtrn) Oddars, see Mannu' Oddars 
i. 188 n. 2. ^ 

Baiiagi, i. 194. 

Baira-nattam, i. 16 ; ii. 218. 
Baiia-Hayabkam-patti, i. 18 . 
Bazai-sandiiam, ii. 119, 


Bairu-Kammas, i. 167. 

Bail Bao, Pesbwa, grant of inams, ii. 61. 

Bakir Samb, raids l&ramabal, i. 86 ; ii. 175. 

JSakrtd (Mubammadan festival), i. 104-6. 

Balagbat (plateau portion of Salem Dis- 
trict), described ; i. 2 ; of. ii. 106 ; added 
to Aroot, ii. 13 ; excluded from Perma- 
nent Settlement, retransferred to Salem ; 
settlement of, ii. 14. 

Balagbat, a Mughal Province, i. 70. 

BaUji Bao, Peiriiwa, grants of inams, ii. 


Balakonda-Eaya-durgam, described, ii. 

123 ; of. 107 and 111 ; height, i. 12. 
Balonmdies (Sbevaroys), i. 15. 

Baloguli, ii. 166. 

BalebonnOr (Mysore), Jifattm of Lingflyats, 
1. 193. 

Balija, account of, i. 178-9 ; Dssayi Chetti, 
i. 127 ^ caste control, i. 128 ; number of, 
i. 174; enjoy umiUikai inams, i. 190 ; 
settlements mark Vijayanagar rule, i. 
190 ; Lingayats call tnemselves, i. 192 ; 
Satanis act as Furohits to, i. 196. 

Baling, cows used for i. 34 ; statistics of, 
i. 237. 

Fcdi-ptiamy altar of saorifloe, i. 113. 

Balia (Tel.) grain measure, i. 286. 

Bcdlah^ land measure, i. 288. 

Ballala II (Hoysala), i. 61. 

Ballala III, establishes Capital at Tonnur, 
i. 64w, 1 ; reunion of Hoysala Empire, 

i. ■ 63 ; grants made by, recorded at 
Kundani. ii. 146-7. 

Ballala Baya, title, according to Buobanan, 
of Denkani-kota Poligar, h, 126, 130. 
Ballala Eayan, Vamsam of Kurubas, i. 170. 
Balla-palU (ilosur Taluk), TAaimn of Linga- 
yats, i. 194 ; market, ii. 116, 130. 
Baltimorite, i. 29. 

Bamboo, growth and export, i. 20, 249, 
254, 282. 

Bammia arv^dxnatea^ i. 264. 

Banapuram (“arrow-town”), legend of, 

ii. 235, n. 2. 

Banas, i. 49 ». 3 ; defeated by MabSndra, 
the bfolamba King, i. 63 ; destroyed by 
Parantaka 1 (Gbola), i. 64 ; connootion 
with Raya-kOm, ii. 181, 186 ; driven out 
of Baramahal, ii. 201. See also Inscrip- 
tions (Banas). 

BanavaBo “ Twelve Thousand,” i. 66 w. I-J 
and 4. 

Banbury, Mr. G. (Settlement proposals), 
ii. 32, 34. 

Banda, i. 194. 

Bandelkband Gneiss, i. 26. 

Bandi (oart), term applied to Komvas, i. 
197 ; to Kallu Oddars, i. 187 ; to Vak- 
kiligas, i. 168 n. 1. 

Bondi BSvaru, caste god of Vakkiligas, i- 
168. 

Bangalore, Roman coins i. 46 ; taken by 
Bijapnr, i. 70 ; Shahji, i. 71 ; seizetl 
by Qasim Khan and sold to Mysore, i. 
72; stormed by Lord Cornwallis, i. 86. 
Bangaru-vadu (gold). Qolla clan, i. 172. 
Bangles, tax on making potash for, ii. 66, 
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JBauk, Urban, i. 247 j Weavers’, in Tara- 
mangalam, il. 268. 

Banyan, see Moub indiea. 

Bdram^ weight, i. 277, 283, 284. 

Ba.ramaha.1, desorihed, i. 2, 3 92. 2 ; 
Durgams, i. 13 ; trap dykes, i. 28 ; 
ferns, i. 34 ; history of, i. 44 ; Banas, i. 
49 ; Nolambas, i. 63 ; Bijapur, i. 70 ; 
Shahji, i. 71 ; Kantlrava Narasa Baja, 

i. 71; ohikka Dova Baja, i. 72; under 
Marathas, i. 72 ; granted as a J^hir by 
Zulfikar Khan to . bdul Nabi-Khan, i. 
73 «. 3 ; conquest by Haidar, i. 74-6 ; 
ceded to Haidar by JVIaiaihas, i. 76 ; 
occupied by Iflnglish, i. 76 ; Ti}3U*e inva- 
sions, i. 84 ; Bead’s three Divisions, ii. 

3 ; added to North Arcot, ii. 13 ; Per- 
manent Settlement, ii. 13 ; retransfer- 
red to Salem, ii. 14 ; Mitta System, ii. 
17 92. 1 ; Krishnagiri Taluk, ii. 161. 

Barbecue, platform on which coffee is 
dried, i. 231. 

Barbers, account of, i. 189-90 ; purohitB of 
Nattaiis, i. 146-6 ; Faraiyans employ 
separate caste of, i. 202 ; tax on, ii. 67. 
Bargfur, neolithic imjjleinents, i. 42 ; 
Lutheran Mission, i. 103 ; custard 
apples, i. 282 ; bridge, i. 298 ; market, 

ii. 166. 

Bargtir Biver, confluence wit£ Pflmbar, i. 

9 ; head-waters of, i. 12 ; takes rise in 
valleys east of Mabfliflja-^adai hill, i. 13; 
di’ains eastern ICiishnagiri 'Ualuk, ii. 162, 
Barld Shahs, see Bxdar, i. 66 n, 2. 

Mdri-'kudu (prisoner’s base), i. 111. 

Barradas, account of Jagadeva Baya by, ii. 
168. 

Barter, at weekly markets, i. 281-2. 

Barur, ferns, i. 34 ; flsheiy, i. 39 ; tanks, 

i. 237-8. 

Barur Project, iirigation, i. 9, 237-8 ; ii. 
163-4. 

Basitlat Jang (Nixain’s brother), i. 75. 
Bmmi (Bull) , i . 1 17 . 

Basava (Lingayat saint), i. 117. 

Basava (Bjjjala’s Minister), i. 192. 

Bmmi (dancing girl), i. 136, 170, 204. 
Basiri-kulam Kurnhas, i. 170. 
Basket-making (bamboo), i. 276-7 ; ii. 114, 
140. 

Bastala-palli, see Anknsagiri-Kottur, ii. 
117. 

Bati-niadugn (Borikai-ptllaiyain), i. 174 n, 

4. 

Hatrd Jnam (village hard), ii. 64. 

Bayil Niid (Kolli-malais), described, i. 20, 
164. 

Beale, Captain Anthony, buried at Attur, 

ii. 296. 

Bears, i. 36. 

Bears* Hill, Shovaroys, ii. 266. 

Beohrak (uninhabited), ii. 212. 

Beda (2 annas), i. 293. 

Bodas, SCO Vedars, i. 174. 

Bednur (see Ikkcri), Shlinoga District, 
Mysore, mintage at, i. 291. 

Belftlla Baya (See Ballala Baya). 
Bellara-palli, ii, 166, 


Bslfir (Attnr), described, ii. 297 ; eook- 
figbting, i. Ill ; cholera, i. 313 ; 
market and mat-maMng, ii. 294. 

Bsltlr (Paohai-rualais), see VslOr, 20. 

Belfir (Hassaii Di^ot, Mysore), first 
capital of Hoysala Ballalas, i. 68. 

Belvola “ Three Hundred,” i. 66 n, 2. 
Benares (Kasi), Matam of lingayats, i. 
193. 

Bengal, Sepoys and artillery, garrison 
Hoslir, ii. 138. 

Bengal-gram, see Oioer aruHnum^ i. 222. 
Bennattam, deserted village near Mela- 
giri Port, ii. 129. 

Bennet, Mr., of London Mission, i. 100. 
BeroL-Koduva. Yakkiligas, i. 167 n, 5. 
Bdri-Chettis, account of, i. 176 ; of. 
also i. 126, 172 9i. 

Bdrikai, desexibed, ii. 124 ; Pinjaiis, i. 
104 ; (Mati Poligar), i. 190 ; Domba- 
ras, i. 199 ; mulberry, i. 234 9*. 1 ; 
felt namda^^ i. 264. Sanitary associa- 
tion, ii. 104. 

Beiikai-Palaiyam, cession, i. 88 ; char- 
coal burnt in, i. 276 ; a border 
chieftainoy, ii. 108 ; history of, ii. 
124-8. (See also Ankusagiri.) 
Bsii-Nagarattus, i. 176 n, 4. 

Beryl, trade with Borne in, i. 46. 

Besohi, P*ather, i. 96 ; ii. 148. 

Bestas, references to, i. 172 92 . 4 ; Vm^ 
iilikai Inaixis, i. 190. 

Betel, cultivation, i. 216 ; Lakshmi, i. 
129 ; Sankaiidrug, i. 282 ; Kela-mau- 

f alam, il. 140 ; Kavori-patnam, ii. 171 ; 
ennagaram Division, ii. 196. 

Botraya, name of Yishnu, i. 114 ; 
popular as personal luuuo near Deii- 
kani-kota, ii. 130. 

Betrayaswami, Vishnu temple at Deu- 
kani-kota, ii. 130. 

Betrothal oereinonieH, i. 132-3. 
Botta-Mugalalam, i. 11 ; ii. 128, 

Bevan, Major H., i. 36 n, 2 ; ii. 177, 182, 
186-7, 261. 

Bovunattam, ii. 166. 

Bhadra-Xali (mother goddess), i. 117, 
119 ; temple at MochOzi, ii. 260. 

Bhang, ii. 79. 

BlMiiiiga (wedding chaplets), i. 188. 
Bhaskaraoharyas, Brahman Gurus of 
KOmatis, i. 176. 

Bhasmasura (Demon), legend of, i, 168. 
BhaUavarii Inams, ii. 64. 

Bhavani wozshippod by Marathas, i. 191. 
Bhavani Bishi, patron deity of Sales, i. 
182 . 

Bhavani Biver, i. 6. 

Bhillama (Yadava), i. 61. 

Bhutams^ sec Demons. 

Hhft Vaisyas, i. 177. 

Ihdar, Band Hhuhs of, i. 66 92 . 2 ; Kasim 
Barld Shah of, i. 66 9i. 9. 

Hidaru, wandering Oddais, i. 187. 

Bijapur, Adil Shahs of, i. 66 n. 2 ; All 
Adil Shah, i. 66 n 9 ; invasions of 
Mysore, i. 68 ; peace with JVlaghals, i. 70 ; 
intervention in Carnatic at Tiruinala 
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Nayaka’a request , i. 70 ; conquest by 
MugliaJs, i. 72 ; Bbabji, Goyemor of 
Kolar under, 1639, ii. 126 ;* capture of 
Dbaim^uri, ii. 20^ ; loss of Peimagaram 
and Tenkarai-kOttai to Kantlrava 
Narasa Baja, ii. 210 and 228. 

Bijjala (KalaoblSiya King^ and the Linga- 
yatB,i. 117 and 192. 

Bijjala-Bayan-YarQsam of Kurubas, i. 170. 
Bikkam.]mili, ii. 188-9. 

Bikkananalli, “ nudity obarm,** i. 121. 
Biligundlu, i. 36 ; ii. 110 and 129. 
Biliyan-Qr, i. 168 n. 4. 

Billal, olan of Yettuyans, i. 152. 

J^inda hwrch^ baxyest perq^uisite, ii. 49. 

Bira Dsyar, Kuruba festiyal of, i. 171. 
Biiax, Imad Bbabs of, i. 66 ». 2. 

Birds, as food, i. 110. 

Bison, 1. 86. 

Bitti-Deya, see Yisbnu-yardliana. 
Biyantir-malai, i. 13. 

Blackgram, see ^hasiolus radiatusj i. 207 
and 222. 

Black Priests,** see Goanese Missiona- 
ries, i. 98. 

Blaoksmitb, ii. 66, 98 and 109. 

Blanfill (SbeyaroysJ, i. 16. 
Bleaobing-gieen, at Balem under Company, 
i. 262. 

Boda-malais, i. 7 ; beigbt, i, 14 w. 1 ; des- 
cribed, i. 20 ; settlement, ii. 44, 46 and 232. 
Boggulu-konda, i. 13. 

Bokkasa, or Bokkusa, GoUa sub-caste, i. 
171. 


Bole-Timmaraya-durgam, i. 12 : ii. 162 and 
166 and n..l, 

Bombay salt, i. 281 ; ii. 116 ; purobase of 
Bemounts at. ii. 149. 

Bommanda-balli, iosoiiption of, mentions 
Eund&ni, ii. 147. 

Bomma-samudram, ii. 194. 

Bommidi, i. 282 ; u. 218 and 219. 

Bondilis (blaiatba Caste), i. 191 «. 2. 

Bonnand, Monseigneur, ii. 197. 

Bontbal-betta, i. 14. 

Border chieftaincies, surviying, ii. 108. 

Boyas, see Yedars, i. 173 ; of. n. 129 n. 1. 

Boyi,i.l74». 1. 

JBraAmdddj/am infims, ii. 62 «. 1. 

Brabmans, dress of yridows, i. 109 ; 
artmn from arehakar, i. 112 n, 2 ; wor- 
ship Demons, i. 121 ; diyisions, i. 122 : 
Bigbt and Left Hand factions, i. 126 n 
l \ as J?urdhUt. i. 128 j oaths, i. 129 
account of, i. 136-8 ; Kammalars repudi- 
ate j i. 186 *, Yalluyans respected by, i 
202 ; art of writiag monopoly of, unde- 
Mysore rule, i. 321 ; of, i. 137 ; SuUa 
-ttfei remissions, ii. 56 ; at Sankaiidxug 
n 66 It. 1 ; in the PoHoe, ii. 97 : a 
Kela-maaugalam Jibls. ii. 140 : in Tali 
ii. 159 j Yiyapaxi, followers of- Jagadfiyi 
Bftya, u. 167 ; at Pftppftrapatti, ii. 209 
^ 5 at Sankaridrug 

11 . 281 ; BttappISx, li. 299. * 

Brabmanio oulte, i. 112. 

Brabmayyag&xi, Katam of Kammftlars i 
187. ’ 


Branding of infants, i. 132. 

Brandreth, Major, tomb of, ii. 148. 

Brass woik, i. 276, 282, 283 ; ii. 234 and 
268. ■ , . 
JBrattis^ oakes of oowduiig used as fuel, i. 
209. 

Brett, Mr., Collector, ii. 28 ; opposes settle- 
meiit, ii. 33 ; Toratn ii. 66 j 

Hosur Bungalow, ii. 136 ; Salem Town 
Hall, ii. 238 ; Pair Lawns,*’ yeroaud, 
ii. 264. 

Bride-Price, i. 133. 

Biidges, i. 294, 298-9, 309 ; ii. 274. 
Biidle-patbs, i. 297. 

Brinjaris, see Lambadis.^ 

Britto. Father John de, i. 96. 
Buddi-Reddi-patti, i. 183 ; ii. 218 ; desoii- 
bed, ii. 219-20. ^ 

Badi-kOta Pass (Jiandu Oni or Army Road), 
i. 12, 62, 80, 294 ; ii. 108. 

Btldimutlu, ii. 143. 

BudugOru, ii. 202. ^ 

Buffalo, sacriffce of, to Bbadra-kali, 1. 119 ; 
to BeUi-amman ; i. 120 ; to Maiiamman, 

i. 204 ; to Ambaiiamman at Aragalar, 

ii. 296. 

Bukka I (Yijayanagai), i. 64. 

Bukka II, i. 64 ; Insoiiptions of, at Tlrtam, 
u. 160. 

BuUook-tax, ii. 66. 

Bull Temples (Lingayats), i. 117. 

Bum, Mr. J. G.,ii. 39. 

Bustards, i. 38. 

Butter fruit, see Fersea vulgaris , i. 234. 
Butuga I (western Qanga King), i. 63-4. 
Butuga, Ilji i- 65. 

Buyya, Ceremonial common meal ’* at 
weddings (Madiga), i. 204. 

O 

Caguti, Oatbolio Mission Btatiou (Ilostlx 
Taluk), i. 96-7. 

Cairns, i. 43. 

OajanuB indious (Dball), i. 207, 221 ; ii. 
166. 

Calaimuttoor, see MattQr, i. 78 tt. 1. 
Calcareous, tufa, i. 30 ; soils, i. 30 n. 3. 
Caloite, assooiated with igneous quartz, i. 
30. 

Calico printeiB, tax on, ii. 67. 

Caligula, coins of, i. 46. 

Oalotrojfis gigantea, i. 223. 

Campbell, Captain , Commandant at Atttir, 
i. 87 ; ii. 297. 

Campbell Donald occupies Venkatagiri- 
kota, Mulbagal and Kolar, i. 80 ; enters 
HoB-Qr, ii. 138, 

Cane jaggery, i. 278. 

Capmagaxi, Oatbolio Mission Station, in 
HosUr Taluk, i. 96-7. 

Oapucbins, i. 96. 

Oar Town, OldPota, Denkani-kOta, ii. 129 ; 

Hostsr, u. 133. 

Oarha^avaga^ i. 234. 

Oamafio Proyinces under Mugbals. i. 72. 
Carpenter, Charles, Oommexoial Resident, 
i. 262 ; ii. 243-4,261. 
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CarpenteiB, tax on, ii. 67. 

Carpets, cotton, manufacture of, i. 266. 

OaBtia aurietUata (dtdram), i. 204, 264 ; ii. 
124. 

Oamajinhda 264 ; ii. 124. 

Castes, Right and Left Hand, i. 126 ; 
administration, i. 127-8 ; pollution, i. 
127-8, 130 n. 2 ; survey of, i. 136-204 ; 
criminal, ii. 92-3. 

Castilloa Rubber, i. 231-2. 

Castor, see lSXi%nu% Oommunxa. 

Cat, i. 36. 

Cat Asb, as food, i. 110 n. 3. 

Catbcart, Mr., (Sub-Colleotor), i. 304 n. 2. 
Catholic Missions, Dioeesses-Pondioherry, 
Mysore and KumbakOnam, i. 117 ; 
among Malaimans, i. 149 ; education, i. 
326 ; Matagonda-palli, ii. 147 ; KOvilllr, 

* ii. 197 ; Kalkftveri, u. 236 ; Salem, ii. 
241 ; Bhevaroys, ii. 266 ; Sefeti-patti, ii. 
263 ; Vellandi-valasai, ii. 274 ; AttUr, ii. 
296 ; Sendara-patti, ii. 303 ; KOnOripatti, 
ii. 303-4. 

Cattle, breeds of, i. 34 ; buying and selling, 
i. 129 ; trade in hands of Janappars, i. 
178 j penning for manure, i. 209 ; ragi 
straw as fodder, i. 218 ; black ohOlam as 
fodder, i. 220 ; breeding areas, i. 269-60. 
sale of calves, i. 280 ; famines of 1833 
and 1866, i. 304-6 ; cyclone of 1872-4, i. 
309 ; theft of, ii. 92; Biligundlu, ii. 
128 ; trade iu Hostir taluk, ii. 116 ; at 
Kela-mangalam, ii. 141 ; at Tiztam, ii. 
161 ; at POohampalli. ii. 166 ; at Sheva- 
pet and Attayompatti, ii. 234 ; in Ghinna 
Tirupati (Enadi), ii. 268 ; at Meobori, ii. 
260. 

Causeways in couiitiy round Anohetti 
Pass, ii. 109. 

Cauvery Peak, (Bhevaroys), i. 16 ; ii. 266. 
Caves, near Gummalapuraiu, ii. 131. 

Oawmy^ see Kdn%^ i. 288. 

Ocara Rubber, i. 231. 

Cemetery, at Matiigiri, ii. 148 ; Krishna- 
giri, ii. 172 ; Kdya-kOta, ii. 183 ; Salem, 
ii. 260 ; Yercaud, ii. 266 ; Saukaridrug, 
ii. 277. Bee also Tombs. 

Ceylon, subdued by Rajaraja I, i. 66; 

method of coffee cultivation, i. 228. 

Chafer ap&r a Cfel.), see Weeder (hand). 
Chalcedony, i. 29. 

Chalk Hills, Geology of, i. 26 n. 3, 2 
Chromite, i. 33. 

Chalukyas, i. 47 ; Eastern, i. 47 n. 1, 62; 
Radami, i. 60 ; Kalyaiii, i. 66, 61 ; coins 
of, i. 290. 

Chalybito, i, 32. 

Chama ltdja of Mysore, i. 68-9. 

Chamicr, 0. P., tomb of, at Yercaud, ii. 

266 . 

Chtimundaraya, Jain Minister of Marasiniha 
('I’alakad Ganga), i. 68 n. 12. 

Chainundi, mother goddess, i. 117-20. 
Chandlsvari, patron deity of HOvangas, i 
181. 

Chaudiyanna, Jain, builds Basti at Dhar- 
mapuri, ii. 202. 

Chaiidra^i, i. 67, 70 ; ii. 168. 


Ohandrambudi tank (Hostii^, ii. 113, 137. 

Ohandra-Sankar, see ‘‘ Chender-Benker,*' 
i.71,ii. 138. 

Ohank Shell, gives name to clan of Kuru- 
bas, i. 170. See TurlinsUa pyrum. 

Charcoal, i. 273, 276 , 282 ; ii. 114, 124. 

OharTca (hand-gin), described, i. 264. 

dbiamoekite Series, i-6, 27-8, 204. 

Oh&ila Buvixmu Mu (Sub-Caste of Madi- 
gas), i. 204. 

Ohattak (Hindustani), onensixteenth, i. 283. 

Ohattram^ rest-house for travellers, e.g., 
Tlrta-malai, ii. 229 ; Talai-vasal, ii. 
303. 


Chatuzakshaii, section of Satanis, i. 196. 
Ohauk (Muharxam rendezvous), i. 106. 
Ohaukia^ toll-houses, ii. 68. 

Ohmlam (tonsure ceremony), i. 131. 
Ohellappanbetta, i. 10. 

COiendaraya, name of Tishnu, i. 114, see 
Ghendraya-duxgam . 

** Chender-Senker ” (Chandra-Bankar), i. 
71,ii. 138. 

Ohendraya-durgam, i. 86, 87, n. 2 ; ii. 170. 
Ohengam, inscriptions at, i. 60 ; battle 
between Col. Smith and Haidar Ali, i. 


77. 


Ohengam Pass, i. 9, 13 ; ii. 226 ; trade 
through, stowed b^rubbers, ii. 81. 
Chennagiri, a Taluk ICasba under Read, ii. 
235. 


Ohennama Naik (Nayaka), Poligar of 
Salem and Tenkaral-kOttai, i. 69 ; ii. 260, 
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Gheimama-samudram, ii. 64 n. 1. 
Ohennaputna, Jaghir of JagadOva Raya, i. 
68; ii. 169, 170. 

Ohennappa Nayaka, Poligar of Salem, ii, 
227-8. 


Ohenna-saiLdiraui, ii. 119. 

('boras, 1. 46, 150; ii. 201. 

Cherry, ripe coffee fruit, i. 231 n, 1. 

OheUi^ caste ofUoers, i. 127, 174-6 ; courts, 
ii. 83 ; trading castes, i. 174. 
OheMufkuUedi (ear-boring ^ceremonies), 
i. 31. 


Ohikka-betta, i. 10. 

Chikka Deva Raja, (Mysore), i. 71-2 ; mas- 
ter of Salem Distiiot ; reconquers Bara- 
mahal, i. 72 ; constructs Bodda BMtbr 
anaikat, ii. 142 ; takes Dharmapuri, 
Manukonda-palli, ii. 204; 213 ; captures 
Omalur, ii. 263 ; annexures Bankandrug, 
ii. 281 ; owns Attlir, ii. 297. 

Chikkamma (mother goddess), at Bikkana- 
halli, i. 121. 

Ohikkanna-halli, ohuroh destroyed by Tipu, 
i. 97. 


Chikka Virabhadra Nayaka, ii. 147. 

Chlla Naik (Nayaka), Poligar, ii. 13 ; 
depredations of , ii. 81 ; robber of Uttan- 
karai Taluk, ii. 216 ; ti^itional connex- 
ion of, with Tenkarai-kottai, ii. 227-8 ; 
inscription and account of, ii. 230-1 ; 
associated with Bcdem Chieft^oy, ii. 
260 ; traditional connexion with Kalra- 
yans, ii. 300. 

Cmllies, i. 226 ; ii. 196. 
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Ohxnna, Duddu (coin, 3 ^ies), i, 293. 
Chinna-Qiimpu Kedaifl, i. 166. 
GMonArGI'QXQ^kksJpatiti, ii. 266. 
Chinna-Kaliflyans, i. 18. 
QhinnarE^&Eslu-patti, ii. 218. 

Ohinna Ndttdn (caste offiora), i. 140. 

Ohinna JPanam (2 annas), i. 293. 

Ohiima Sa'dana-palli, ii. 116. 

Ghinna-Salem, i. 301. 

Ghinna-Soxagai, ii. 268. 266. 

ChinnarTixupati (^adi), ii. 258. 
Q lai-nTifl.Tnft - pft.TnnfiTfl.Tn ^ 666 Ghennama- 

samndiam. 

Ghinnaxman, legend of Malaiyalis, i. 152-3. 
Ghinnar, see ^nat-tLomara-nadi ; altema> 
tiTe name of Swama-makM River, 
Hostir, ii. 137. 

GMimai bridge, ii. 114. 

Ohintdl scale, i. 284. 

Ghintalpadi, ii. 218. 

Ghirimoya^see Anona ohermdia^ i. 234. 
Ghifibolm, R.S., ii. 239. 

GMtaldmg (Mysore State), Mnragi 
' Xaiam of Lin^yats, i. 194. 

Ghitiamaya (leader of Dramila Princes), i. 
47. 

Gliittaii HiUb, described, i. 17 ; Geology, i. 

5 ; MalaiyiJi Quru^ i. 16 ». 1, 56 ; bears, 
i. 36 ; settlement, ii. 43-6 ; wheat, ii. 
66 . 

Gbittilingi, i. 18. 

OAittrai (Tamil month, Apr£L*Hay), seed- 
time for Mr or kuruvai paddy, i. 122 ». 

3 ; dry paddy, i. 213 ; jjlantains, i. 216 ; 
jpgrun-kamhu, i. 219; gingelly, i. 223; 
harvest of eholam, i. 220; mango, i. 
235. 

Ghittrai-ohavadi (Salem), ii. 240. 

Ghitvel (Guddapah), seat of Dombara Sfuru^ 
i. 199. 

Ghlorite Schist, i. 31. 

Ghokka-betta peak, i. 11. 

Ghokka Qandn, Masti Poligar, aeq^oires 
Ankosagiri, ii. 116. 

Ghokka Gandn II of l^histi, ii; 125. 

. Ghokkan Gfanda IT of Ankosagiri, taken 
prisoner by Haidar, ii. 127. 

Grokka Ghiadn, Immodi, loses part of his 
poseeseions, u. 158. 

Ghokka Gaodn, Kempa, routed grantee of 
StQagiii Palaiyam, ii. 158. 

Ghokka Gandn VI, Bamanatha, of Snla- 
gin, ii. 159. 

Ohoklm Gandn, Bana, of Stdagiri, ii. 168- 

Glmkkanaiha Kayaka of Madora, i. 71. 
Chokkanathtevara, name of Siva, i. 113, 
Chokkanayan, name foond in inscriptions 
and traditionally connected with Polisrars 
of Masti, ii. 126 ji. 2. 

Ghdlam, see Sorghum oulgare, i. 220-1. 
Ghdlas, territory of, i. 44-6 ; title of, i. 48* 
expansion checked by Rashtrakntas i’ 
60; se^nd expansion of, i. 63: snpie- 
mMy, i. 66-8 ; decline, i, 68 ; connexion 
^th ^ya-kota, u. 182 ; with TagadOr, 
n. 2(«; inscriptions at Adaman-kottai 
n. 196 ; at Mallapnram, ii. 209 ; in Kam- 


haya-nallOr, ii. 226 ; at Tlrta-malai, L 
230 ; in Salem temple, ii. 247. 

OhOla, Kammalars, snb-oaste, i. 186 n, 2. 
Ohola-Kerala-Mandalam (see Kongu coun- 
try), i. 67 . 

OhOia-Mandalain, extent of, i. 67. 
Ohola-Pandyas, origin of, i. 69. 

Cholera, i. 303, 313-14 ; ii. 98 and 237. 
Christians, account of, i. 93-103 ; literacy, 
i. 321 ; at Biligundlu, ii. 128 ; at Mata- 
gonda-paUi, ii. 148. 

Ohxomite, i. 33. 

Ohuoklers, acooiiiit of, i. 203, of. also 
i. 126, 189, 201-203 ; ii. 109, 209. 
OhOdanathfiSTara, name of Siva, i. 113 ; 
family god of Hagai Qr Poligars, ii. 118, 
temple m HosOr, ii, 133-4, 138. 

Ohodappa Poligar of BagalOr, u. 121. 
Ohodavadi, old JPSta. of Posui*, ii. 131. 
Ohuppa (stamp duty levied on weavers), i. 
260. 

Oioer urietinnunij i. 222. 

Olandius, coins of, i. 46. 

Clans (Law of Exogamy), i. 123 ; of 
Malaiyalis, i. 163; Kurnhas, i. 170; 
KOmatis, i. 176 n. 2 ; TJppiJiyans, i. 184 ; 
Medaras, i. 186. 

Clark, A, tomb of, in Salem, ii. 261. 

Climate and health, i. 311. 

Clive, Lord, redistribution of troops by, in 
1799, i. 88 ; ii. 176, 186. 

Clock, see XinnL i. 289. 

Clogstoun, Mr. H. P., JJeputy Liieotor of 
Settlement, ii. 32, 36. 

Cloth, trade in, 1. 280 ; ii. 115, 234, 259. 
Oloth-printiDg, i. 270. 

Oookbum, David, Colleotor, ii. 13, 15, 50, 
61, 63. 

Cockbum, M. D., Collector, i. 100 and 322 ; 
of.i. 227 ; ii. 14, 21, 23, 60, 51,il26, 132, 
263, 301. 

Oook-figbting, i. 111. 

Coco-nnt, cultivation, i. 214 ; oil, i. 2.71 ; 
speoial assessment, ii. 16 ; Mr. Oit*s 
I reatment, ii. 24 ; lapped for toddy, ii. 
76; at Maranda-halli, ii. 196; at Ten- 
karai-kottai, ii. 218 ; at Pedda-Nayak- 
kan-palaiyam, ii. 302. 

Coffee, cultivation of, i. 227-31 ; export of, 

i. 282 ; bloom supposed association with 
malaria, i. 312 ; ‘ Iiands * on Shevaroys, 

ii. 47 ; at Betta-mugalalara, ii. 128. 
Coimbatore, elephants from, i. 36 ; 

SOmSSTara (Hoysala), i. 61 ; Chamu 
Raja, i. 69 ; conq^nests of Kantiriiva 
RarasaRftja, i. 71. 

Coins, varieties of, i. 290-3. 

Coir work, ii. 98. 

Coleroys, see Kalrayan flills. 

Collector,^ in ohaige of postal aiiaiige- 
ments,!. 301 ; head-qn alters of, ii. 69 ; 
list of, ii. 70-1 ; powers under early Regu- 
lations, ii. 86-7. 

College, Salem, i. 324. 

Commercial Residents, i. 260, 262, 291. 
Commimioations, means of, i. 294-302 ; 
exp^diture on, ii. 103 ; in Hosiir Taluk, 
114; in Krishna^i, ii. 164; in 
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Dharmapruri, ii. 194 ; in Uttankarai, ii. 
218 ; in Salem, ii. 234 ; in Oinalur, ii. 
258 ; in TirnokengOdu, ii. 272 : in Attflr, 
ii. 293. 

Oonoli (ohank), i. 170. 

Gon^ments, i. 111. 

OoDjeeTeram, Pallava capital, i. 47 ; 
Malaiyali tradition, i. 152 ; oooapation 
by Mohammad Shah II, i. 66 ; 
monsoon quarters of Col. Smithes army, 
i. 78 ; headquarters of KaiklOrs, i. 180. 
Oonservaiioy (of Forests), i. 249-60. 
Gonsuinmation of marriage, i. 136. 

Gonrents (Gatholio), i. 100. 

Gonvicts, adolescent to Tarijore Jail, ii. 
98 ; female, committed to Vellore 
Gentral JaiL ii. 97. 

Go-operative Credit System, i. 247. 

Gopper, imported from Madras, i. 283. 
Gop^ioe with ‘ Standards * (Forestry), i. 

Goraoles, i. 299. 

Goriander, i. 226. 

Gorner, Lieut., in 1791, at Anoheiti- 
Lur^m, ii. 116 n» 2. 

Oomwallis, Lord, campaign of 1791, i. 86 ; 
takes HosOr, Anchetti-Durgain, Kilgiri, 
Batnagiii, Kaya-kota and HudO-duzgam, 
i. 86 ; administration of Oedea 
Districts,” ii. 2. 

Gorundum, i. 33. 

Gosby, Gaptain, seistes Anekal and Denkani- 
kota, i. 80; fruitless attack on Dagaltir 
and capture of Hosiir, ii. 120 ; surrender 
of Denkani-kota to, 1768, ii. 130. 

Gotton, cleaning by Pinjaris, i. 104; 
cultivation of, i. 226-7 ; weaving, spin- 
ning and the manufacture of yarn, 
formerly done by ryots, i. 227 ; thread ; 
exemption of duties on, by Head, i. 261 ; 
caipctH, manufacture of, i. 266 ; weaving, 
i. 264-6 ; printing with wax, method of, 

i. 270-1 ; raw trade in, i. 282 ; of. ii. 
140, 273. 

Coupes (Forestry), i. 262-3. 

(burt, Provincial, ii, 84-6; of Gircuit, ii. 
86 ; Civil iteforms of, ii. 87 ; Oriniinal, 
llefonns of 1843, ii. 87 ; existing Civil, ii. 

88- 9; Kevenue, ii. 89; Village, ii. 

89- 90 ; (Viminal, ii. 90, 91. 

('Owle, see Kaul, 

Cows, used for ploughing and baling; of 
'J’irucliongodu bleed excellent milkeis, i. 
34. 

Cox, Miss, i. 102. 

(•rubs, as ^od, i. ill. 

Cree, Liont. Alexander, killed at ItJtya-kOta, 

ii. 186«. 2. 

Crin»e, Lambadis, i. 200 ; Foicst Offences, 
i. 268 ; b'amino of 1877-8, i. 307 ; under 
Kcad, ii. 81; Crave, ii. 92; castes ad- 
dicted to, ii. 92. 

(■risp, liev. Henry, (London Mission), i. 

100, 322 and ii. 240. 

Cronielohs, i. 42 w. 2 and 43. 

Crops, i. 206 ; protection of, i. 210. 

Gross Cousin Marriage {MSnartlcam)^ i. 
133-4. 
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Orotalaria junoea {sanal = hemp), cultiva- 
tion of, i. 233. 

Crouch, Miss, i. 102. 

Ottddapah, Nawahs of, i. 73-4. 
Cuddapah-System, of Arohsean Kooks, i. 
26 28. 

Cultivators (Tamil), i. 139, 148. 

(I’elugu), i. 164-6. 

(Kanarese), i. 167. 

Cuppage, John, i. 88 ; Aiichetti-Durgam, 
ii. 116 ; Nilagiii-Durgaui, ii. 164. 
Ournanij see Kamam. 

Currency, i. 290-3. 

Custard Apple, sec Auom sguamosctf i. 234 ; 
Bargur, i. 282. 

Customs, Inland, see Sayar^ ii. 67-9. 
Gutoherry, see Kaoheri, 

Cyclone, i. 309. 

Oy$erui rotundusj grass mats, i. 277. 


D 

Dabhaguli, ii. 114. 

Daooities, ii. 92. 

Daounha, Father, i. 96. 

Dadiga-patti in Salem, ii. 106, 241. 

JOadiyantj weight, i, 283. 

Dakhanis, i. 103. 

Dakkulus, mendicant sub-oaste of Mftdigas, 
i. 204. 

Dalavftyftlu, olan of Doinbaius, i. 199. 

Damal-oheruvu , defeat of Nawab DostAli 
Khan at, i. 49 n. 3. 

JJambidiy (pie) coin, i. 293. 

Danddkattu^ Wivest perquisite, ii. 49. 

Dftndu Otii or ArmyBoad, see Badi-kOta 
Pass. 

Danish Mission, i. 103 ; ii. 266. 

Dantivarnuim, Uanga-Pallava King, i, 48 
i. and 3. 

Duiapuram, Tank, ii. 267. 

VdBahandham 66 . 

Dasampatti, i. 282, 283 ; ii. 218 ; see 

Kallavi, li, 221. 

Dasari, i. 194. 

Dasari, Vakkiligas, i. 169, 

Dasa-Vilakku, ii. 266. 

Dashwood, Kobert, Commercial Itesident, 
i 260. 

Dates, tapped for toddy, ii. 76. 

Date mats, ii. 114. 

Daud Khan, Covemor of Gamatio Provin- 
ces, i. 73. 

Daulatabad (Krishiiagiri), ii. 166, 172. 

Davis, Ool. John, at KayakOta, ii. 182; 
Davis-ki-paltan (76th Gamatio Infantry) 
under Oapt. A. ^ad at Krishnagiri, i. 
87 n, 1. 

Davis, Mr. AV. D., interest in lojnplc at 
Salem and 'J’irnohengodu, ii. 247-48 and 
288. 

Dftyadh, relations by male descent, i. 123. 

Dttyam (a kind of baokgaimnon), i, 111. 

De Britto, Father, ii. 197, 231. 

Deer (spotted, harking and mouse), i. 36. 

Demons, worship of, i, 121-2. 

J)enroo(damu9 Btrhtus^ i. 264. 
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3exikaiii-kOta, described, ii. 129-30 ; cattle 
breeding, i. 34 and 269 ; oonntry ponies, 

i. 34 ; elephants, i. 36 ; tigeis, i. 36 ; 
bison, i. 36 ; capital of Poligar feudatory 
to Viiayanag^, i. 67 and 69 *, taken 
from Itibal lUio by Kantirava Narasa 
Baja, i. 71 ; seized by Cap. Cosby, i. 80 ; 
Balaghat taluk added to Salem district, 
1799, of. ii. 14 n. 2, i. 88 ; Betrayaswami 
temple, i. 114 ; headquarters of &adi, 
Gangaoikara YakkU^as, i. 68 ; high 
grade sandal^ i. 264 ; Tipu’s road, i. 294 ; 
dispensai^, i. 317 ; school, i. 326 n. 2 ; 
Sub-Be^txar, ii. 90 ; Deputy Tahsildar, 

ii. 91 ; TJnion (1891), ii. 104. 

De’Kobili, Eobeit, i. 94-6 ; ii. 249. 
Depopulation, of mountainous tracts abut- 
ting on Kayari, ii. 109, 192 ; near 
Anchettij ii. 109 ; near MaMraja-gadai, 
ii. 179 ; in Dharmapnri taluk, ii. 190-1 ; 
at Ho^na-kal, ii. 206. 

Deputy Tahsildars, ii. 69, 60. 

JDesa (mofuBsil), tem demied, i. 178 n. 1. 
Dfisada (country) Oddars— see Mannu 
Oddars, i. 188 n, 2. 

Desayi Chetti, caste ofaoer, i. 127, 176, 
188. . 

Desayi Gaudu, caste officer, i. 217 «. 3. 
Deserted Tillage, see Depopulation. 
Desesvaraswami (name of Siva), i. 113 ; 

temple at HogSna-kal, ii. 206. 
Desinathesvar (name of Siva), i. 113. 
JDSvadorttrva, ii. 30. 

Davoule^am Inams, ii. 65. 

Deyagmsvara temple, in Qummalapuram, 

Devagiri Yadavas, i. 61. 

Devakulam KuruDas, i. 170. 

Devalan, legendary ancestor of Devangas, 

i. l81. 

Devanda E^vundan, Malaiyali chief, ii. 43. 
Devangas, Ghamundi, patron goddess of, i. 
120 ; number of, i. 179 ; account of, i. 
181-2 ; oversea trade, i, 266 ; at Sheva- 
pe^ i. 266 ; in HosUr, ii. 114 ; offerings 
to Saint Nama Dasappa, ii. 118 ; (Telu- 
gu) in Salem, ii. 241 ; (Kanarese), in 
Gugai (Salem City), ii. 241 ; in Omalto, 

ii. 258 ; m Jalakantapuram, ii. 269 ; at 
Vellar, ii. 270; cotton dyeing in Tim- 
ohengOdu, ii. 272 ; trade, u. 273. 

Devara-betta, i. 6, 9. 

Deva Eaya H (^ijayajQa^^)j i. 64-6. 
Deva-samndram, ii. 146. 

Devar-Kundani, see Kundani, ii. 126 ; 

143. ’ ’ 

Dhabbai (basket) Boravas, i. 196. 

Dhall, see Otyanus indious. 

Dharapnram, western boundary of Gatti 
Mudaliyar’s dominions, i. 69 ; wrested 
from Madura Nayakas by Dodda Deva 
Raja, i. 71. 

Dharmadaff am Jja&mB, ii. 55. 

Dharma Tcaroh, harvest perquisite, ii. 49. 
Dharm^artas (temple trustees), ii. 134. 
Dharmapnri, described, ii. 197-206 ; 
Nolamba capital, i. 63 ; taken from 


Bijapur Kantirava Narasa Baja, i. 
71 ; by Cnikka Deva Baja from the 
“ people of Aura,*’ i. 72 ; stormed by 
Col. Wood, i. 80 ; recaptured by Haidar, 
i. 83 ; Maaura Mission, i. 96 ; London 
Mission, i. 102 ; Vaniyars, i. 83 ; cwkZ, 
i. 213 ; weaving, i. 263 ; gingelly oil, i. 
282 ; exports, i. 282-3 ; eye disease, i. 
311 ; hospital, i. 317 ; schools, i. 323-4 
and 328 ; headquarters of Munro, ii. 3 j 
rebellion near, ii. 16 ; courts, ii. 89 and 
91 ; Union (1886), ii. 103 ; weaving, ii. 
194-6. 

Dhaimapuri taluk, described, ii. 189-94 ; 
western portion of Baramahal, i. 3 «. 2 ; 
black cotton soil, i. 30; bison, i. 36; 
gingelly oil, i. 271 and 282 ; exports, i. 
282-3 ; avenues, i. 298 ; Railway, i. 300 ; 
includes tract ceded in 1799, ii. 107 ; 
toll-gates j ii. 194.^ 

Dhaimapuri River, i. 9. 

Dharma-raja, temple of Paiidava oiilt 
i. 116. 

Dharmarftja Okkalu, i. 143 n, 6. 

Dharma Sivachftr, Guru of Nerinjipet, i. 
141 ; of Chetti castes, i. 177 ; of Vani- 
yars, i. 183. 

Dharwar System, of Arohaaan rooks, i. 26. 
Dhobies, i. 190, 202. 

Dhruva (fiAshtraktita King), i. 61. 

Dhapam. offered at Malaiyftli temple, i. 
163. 

Dhwaja-itamhham^ (flag post), i. 113. 
Dialects, i. 92-3. 

Did’-aima, addition to tar am assessment, ii. 
16, 30. 

Dignum, Mr. A. A., i. 326 ; ii. 304. 

Dignum, Mrs., ii. 240. 

Dillparasa, (last of Nolamba kings), i. 63, 
8 ; ii. 202. 

Dindigul. i. 69, 83. 

DinnUr, li. 132. 

Diseases, i. 311-6. 

Dispensaries, see Medical Institutions. 
Distillation , illicit , ii . 77-8 . 

Distillery, Central, system, ii. 73 and 74. 
District, meaning of the term as formerly 
used, ii. 4 and 68 n. 1. 

District Board, ii. 101-4. 

District Monsiis, see Munsifs (district). 
Dittam^ explained, ii. 23 n. 1. 

Divisions, administrative, reaixangement 
of, by (1) Captain Bead (2) Mr. Pelly’s 
scheme (3) Six W. Meyer’s scheme, ii. 
67, 69, 60. 

Divoro^i. 136, 168, 160. 

Dodda-BdlUr anaikat, ii. 142. 

Dodda Deva Raja (Mysore ruler), i. 71. 
Dodda-halla River, i. 10. 

Dodda Krishna Raja, grant to Kanarese 
Brahmans in Sankaiidiug, ii. 281-3, 
EttappUr Sdsanam, ii. 298. 

Doddamma, mother goddess worshipped at 
Bikkana-halli, i. 121 ; see also Periya- 
thayi. 

JDoddij (Telngu = oattle-pen), in place 
naines, i. 108. 

Doddi (hut), GoUa suh-oaste, i. 172. 
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Dog, Red, i. 37. 

Volcadu-pdra^ hand-weeder, i. 209. 

J)olioho8 i. 221 . 

Diilioho8 labial, i. 222. 

Doinars, see Dombaras. 

Doiubal, Maitam of lingayats, i. 194 1. 

Dombaras, i. 198-200 ; li. 64. 

Dome, example of so-oalled evolution of, 
ii. 166, 299. 

Dommarus, see Dombaras. 

Donga Dasaiis (oiiminal tribe), ii. 92. 

DoTiiui-kntta-balli, i. 14, 294 ; ii. 191. 

Dorai, oaste oflioer, i. 127, 166. 

Dorasaiuudra, see Halebid, i. 46. 

Dost All Khau, i. 49 n. 3. 

Dovetoii, Sir John, ii, 182-3. 

“ Dowle ” (properly Uatil) system of 
8up;ply of arraoK, ii. 73. 

Dramila Frinoes, i. 47. 

Draupadi (joint mfe of the five Pandavas), 
ottlt of, 1.116, 204. 

Dravidiaii oaltnre, i. 112, 130. 

Dress, i. 109 ; Halaiyali, i. 166-7 and 161 ; 
Kuruba, i. 171 ; ^tani, i. 196 ; Kora- 
ohi, i. 197. 

Drill-Plough, i. 208. 

Dubois, Abb6, on Right and Xeft Hand 
Oastes, i. 126 ; at Eaya-kOta, ii. 182. 

Duok, i. 37. 

Duddu (= 4 piesV i. 291 , 293. 

Dodo-kulaa, see Pinjazis. 

Dufi’s Hill (Bhevaroys) , i. 16 ; ii. 265. 

Dugadni (= 2 pies^, i. 293. 

Duplioate pattas, i. 242 n, 1. 

Duppatti (coarse oottoii sheet), i. 109, 264 ; 
ii. 140. 

Durga (mother goddess), i. 118. 

Durrie8 (cotton carpets), i. 266. 

Dfirvusa Rishi, ii. 186. 

Diuyodhana, i. 116. 

Dvija (twico-born), i. 131, 

Dwarfs, legends of preliistoiio, i. 44 . 

Dyeing, of cotton, i. 266 ; ii. 272 ; of silk, 
i. 267 ; proooHH of, i. 269 ; of Icoral grass, 

i. 277. 

Dykes (Basic) geology, i. 28, 

Dykcs-lMta, hamlet of Dharmapuri, 

ii. 199. 

Dysentery, i. 311. 

E 

Earth-oaiing, at tomb in Vellandi-valasai, 
ii. 274. 

East Indian lion Company, i. 273. 

Easter festival, atMatligon<la-palli,ii.l48 ; 
at Kovilur, ii. 197 ; at Vellandi-valasai, 
ii. 274. 

Eastoin (Jliais, i. 44. 

Ehlialla, i. 10. 

Edanga-salai, ii. 273. 

EdappiUli, dosoribed, ii. 273-4 ; mioa, i. 33 
Oatliolio settlement, i. 97, 100 ; fire-walk 
ing, i. 116 ; Bembadavans, i. 172 
tobaooo stalks, i. 226 ; weaving, i. 263 
oastor-oil, i. 271-2 ; brass oaetiiig, i. 276 
palinym and oane jaggery, and saltpetre 
i. 278; Guinea worm and yaws,!. 312 
union, ii. 108 ; toll-gate, ii. 272. 


Edappnli Nad, i. 164, 163. 

Education, i. 320-8. 

Eighteen JPana7ii8, Right Hand Paction, 

i. 126. 

JEpmdn^ caste oflioer, i. 127. 

Mdk8hari8, seotion of Satanis, i. 196. 
Ekambara JHudaliyar, legend of, at Aiaga- 
Itlr, ii. 296. 

Ekkam, clan of Hedaras, i. 186. 
Ekoramaoharya, founder of Lingayat 
matam, i. 193. 

Elattagiri, Missions at, i. lOO, 102. 
Elavampatti, ii. 266. 

Elephants, i. 36. 

Meusme ooraaana CUdgi), i. 217-9 : of. i. 

110, 206, 280, 283 ; ii. 140, 196. 

Elm, of Ohara dynasty, i. 60 ; ii. 201. 

Eliot, E. E. (Dt. Judge), tomb of, ii, 261. 
Elizabethpet, i. 102. 

EUamman (mother goddess), i. 117,. 119; 
patron deity of Oddars, i. 188;’Domha- 
las, i. 200, Ohuoklers, i. 204. 
Ellaya-Nachi, mother goddess, i. 164. 

EZZtf, see Se8amuin indieum, i. 222. 
Elu-kaiai-NSiOhi (mother goddess wor- 
shipped by Malaiyalis), i. 164. 
Eln-kaiai-Nad, i. 58. 

Eltlr-Nad, i. 68 ; of Nattans, i. 144 ; Kai- 
kOlais, i. 180 ; Pallans, i. 189. 

ElOr river, i, 7. 

JBluttuJcJcdra Palijas, i. 179. 

Emmaladu Nagaxattns, i. 176, «. 4. 

Enadi, steatite at, ii. 268. 

Endogamy, i. 123. 

Enfranohisement of Inams, ii. 63-4. 
Era-MattUr, see Irnmatttlr, ii. 221. 
Eranapuiam, formerly Hiranyapuram, 

ii. 273 , 282«. 1. 

Eiappalli, i. 168 «. 4. 

Eiaya-mangalam, i. 69 n. 2 ; ii. 272. 
Eieyappa, prinoe of ’Westem Gangas, i. 64. 
■Ohi-malai, i. 12. 

JSriobotrya japonioa on Sheyaroys, i. 234. 

El ode, attack on, by Dodda Dsva Baja of 
Mysore, i. 71 ; oaptuxed by Haidar, 

i. 83. • 

Errama-samndiam, ii. 64 1, 302. 

Erra-Mattflr, see IrmnattOr, ii. 221. 
Errappa II, Bagallir Poligar, ii. 119, 137, 

188. 

JSrudu-lcatti (bull-baiter) Inam, ii. 64. 
jSrukku, see Ooktropk gigantea, 

£r-ulavuj denotes extent of land, i. 288. 
Erumai, possibly Mysore, referred to in 
Vatteluttu insoriptions at Oddapatti, 

ii. 219. 

Eruppalli, ii. 196. 

Ethn-malai, i. 14 n. 2. 

Ettappur, d escribed 2 ii. 298-9; Brahmans 
at, i. 137 w. 1 ; mdigo factoiy, i. 278 ; 
Sdsanam, i. 290 n. 2 ; mat-making, ii. 294; 
irkhoekoKn village, ii. 64 n. 1 ; union, 
ii. 103. 

Ettina Koravas, altemate name of TJppu 
Koravas, i. 196. 

JEtigenia jamlolcmaj i. 11 n. 1, 197, 234. 
JEvphorbiaiiruedlij i. 107. 

Evil Eye, i. 147, 210. 
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lExdse, see Alika.!!. 
Exogamy i. 123 n. 2. 


Eaotions (Eight and Left Hand), i. 126-6. 
Eaiis, see Markets. 

Ealse oomplainte, ii. 91-2 ; coining, ii, 92. 
Eajnme, of 1833, i. 303 ; of 1866, i. 304 ; 
of 1877-8, i. 306 ; of 1891-2, i. 308 ; 
eflEeot on population, i. 90-1 ; Eeeder 
Eallways, i. 300 ; effect on excise le- 
venne, ii. 74-6 ; HosOr Talak, ii. 110 ; 
unknown in Attttr Taluk, ii. 292. 
Powowt^oin), i. 290. 

Eaim. HosUr Bemount, ii. 153-4. 

Fatli xeai^ ii. 67 n. 1. 

Fedhia (Muhammadan religious offerings), 
1.107. 

Eauna. 1. 34. 

Eazl-ulla-khfln, i. 82. 

Felidae^ i. 35. 

Eemale education, i. 327-8. 

Ferns, i. 33, ii. 139. 

Ferries,^ i. 299 ; in Hoslir, ii. 114 ; Krisk- 
nagiri, ii. IW ; Lharmapuri, ii. 194; 
trttanEarai, ii. 218 ; OmalUr, ii. 258, 
TiruchengOdu, ii. 272; Eevenue from, 
ii. 102-3 ; of. li. 67. 

Ferruginous, day, i. 30, 32 ; sands, i. 32. 
Festivals, of Ohristians, see Easter ; of 
Muhammad^s, i. 105 ; of the Five 
Pandavas, i. 116 ; of Manmatha (the 
Indian Cupid), i. 116 ; of Maria.TnTr<f».r> ^ 
1 . 118-9 and 126 ; of Ankftl-axnman, 
i. 119, 120 ; of Doddamma and Ghikkam- 
ma, i. 121 ; of Madurai-Viran, i. 121 «. 
4 ; of Malaiyalis, i. 164 ; of Kurava- 
Blra-LSvar, i. 171 ; of Amhairamman 
and Padaikalam, ii. 296. 

Fibres, i. 277 ; ii. 272. 

Fieu* indica, for food plates, i. 283. 

Field, Captain George, Commandant at 
Salem, ii. 242. 

Fire, Protection, Forestry, i. 263. 

Fire-tax, ii. 66. 

Fire-walking (at Muharram), i. 107 ; 
Pflndava cult, i. 116-6 ; Pattil-amman, 

i. 120. ’ 

Fischer, Geoige Frederiok, account of, 

ii. 244-6 ; coffee and cotton, i. 227 and 
ii. 47 ; tea, i. 231 ; indigo, i. 277-8 ; 
saltpetre, ii. 79 ; see also i. 326 ; ii. 243, 
244^. 

Fischer. Mr. Janies, i. 277 ; ii. 239, 242. 
Fischer^s Hm fShevaioys), i. 16 n, 1. 

Fish, species of, i. 39 ; as food, i. 110, 
Fishery, of tanks farmed annually, ii. 
67. 

Fishery rent. Local Fund receipts from, 
ii. 102-3. ’ 


Fishing castes, list of, i. 172. 

Fission, i. 123 «. 1. 

Fitzgerald, Captain E. attacked 
Haidar, i* 79 ; storms Erishnagiri, 
174-6. ’ 


u. 


Fitzgerald, Major Thomas, defends attack 
by Haidar, i. 79 ; occupies Venkatagiri- 
kota and marches to AiulOri for relief of 
Col. Wood, i. 82; unsuccessful pursuit 
of Haidar into Carnatic, i. 83. 

Floods, i. 309. 

Flora, i. 33-4. 

Florican, i. 38. 

Flying-fox, as food, i. 110. 

Fly-shuttle slay, introduction of, i. 269. 

Fodder in Eeserved Forest, i. 266 ; in 
Famine of 1877-8, i. 306 «. 1 ; at Ec- 
mount Depot, ii. 163-4. 

Food, i. 110-11, i. 188, 206, 216, 220. 

Forhes, Lieut. B. J., attack on Kiishna- 
giriin 1791, ii. 176 n. 3. 

Forests, i. 248-68; roads, i. 296; on 
Shevaroys, i. 297 ; in Hosfir Taluk, 
ii. 113-4 ; Kiishnagiii, ii. 164 ; Dhaima- 
puri, ii. 193 ; XJttankarai, ii. 217 ; Salem, 
ii. 233 ; Omaltir, ii. 267 ; Tiruohen- 
gOdu, ii. 271-2. 

Forts, see Hill Forts, Village Forts. 

Foulkes (Annie Gertrude), li. 239 ; (Jessie), 
ii. 246 ; (Paul Von Wenokslien) ii. 239 ; 
^v. Thomas), i. 121 n, 4 ; ii. 239, 245 ; 
(Bobeit), on snakes, i. 38 w. 1. 

Fcuroroya gigantea, i. 233. 

Fowl (pea, spur and jungle), i. 38 ; as 
food, i. 110. 

Fox and Geese, i. 111. 

Foxes, i. 37. 

Freehold rules, on the ShevaroyH, ii. 47. 

Free supply system of airaok revenue, 
ii. 74. 

Frioaud, Father, Kovilur, ii. 197. 

Frog, eaten by Parayans, i. 110. 

Fuel, cow-dung, i. 209 ; castor stalks, 
i. 224 ; Bail way, i. 262-3 ; in iteseived 
Forests, i. 253, 282. 

Fuller’s eaith, i. 33. 

Funeral customs, i. 136, 161. 

Fusion, i. 123 n. 1. 


G 

QacR, administrative unit for Vellikai 
Vellalars and Vakkiligas, i. 127, 140, 
168. 

Qaganagiri, i. 13 ; ii. 162, 166-6. 

Gajam, measure of length, i. 287. 

Gfijulu Baljas, i. 178. 

Gall-nuts, i. 282. 

Gamallas, Telugu loddy-draweis, No. of, 
i. 183. 

Game, i. 87. 

Games, i. 111. 

Gampa’-Suvvamu-vdUu C^'el.), sub-oasie of 
Madigas, i. 204. 

Qampa Ohdtalu Kainimis, i. 166. 

Ganapati, see VignOsvara. 

Ganapati, Bfljas of Oiissa, i. 61 w. 5. 

Gandi-kOttai, oiiginal centre of Pedakauii 
Beddifi, i. 165 n, 6. 

Gftndlas, i. 182-3. 

Gandy, Father J. A., ii. 304. 

Ganesh, see Vignesvara. 

GangadJkfira Vakkiligas, i. 167-8. 
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Gangai-konda-OhOla-mandalam, i. 67. 
GtingaMconda, see Eajendra Ohola I. 
Gauganuna (motlier goddess), i. 118-20, 
204. 

Ganga-Nad, subdivision of Nigarilli-Obola- 
mandalam, i. 58. 

Gangapala Vanniyars, i. 142. 
Gan^-Pallavas, i. 47-8 ; struggle for 
existeiioe, i. 60 ; emblem (Klepnant and 
Swan), i. 62; alliance with Kasbtra- 
kutas, i. 52 ; oomplete subversion, by 
Aditya I (Obola), i. 53 ; (See also In- 
scriptions, Ganga-Pallavas.) 

Ganga-Haja (Hoysala General) 

Gangavadi Ninety-six 
Western Gan gas territory, i 
ed to Butuga II for killing Baobamalla, 
i. 65 n. 2 ; taken by CbOlas from 
Ohalukyas, i. 66 ; conquered by Eajaraja 
3, i. 66 ; Obola territory in 12tb century, 
i. 68 ; invaded by v isbnu-vardhana, 
i. 69. 

Gaugavalli, described, ii. 299 ; of. i. 20, 
104 n. 3, 188 m. 3 ; ii. 103. 

Gangas, Western, of Talakad, of Kolar, 
See Western Gangas. 

Gangas, believed to flow into Pennaiyar, 

i. 8 ; into KavSri, ii. 274. 

Gan^, Criminal, ii. 92. 

Gaiiigas, i. 182. 

Ganja, administration of, ii. 78-9. 
Garadi-gutta, i. 14. 

Barhha griham, (Holy of Holies or OttUa of 
a temple), i. 112-3. 

Garden crops, i. 226. 

Garnets, i. 31. 

Garrisons, i. 88-9 ; at Krisbnagiri, ii. 176 ; 
at Kaya-kOta, ii. 186 ; at J*oiuiagaiain, 

ii. 210; in Salem, ii. 242, 260 ; at 
Sankaridurgp ii. 283 ; at Attur, ii. 297. 

Garudi Jiulm, li. 64. 

GatU Mudaliyilrs, of Kongo, Poligilrs 
fuudaiory lo Madura, account of, ii. 268- 
9 ; see also, i. 68-9 ; lose territory ni 
Ooiinhaloro to Kantirava Narasa Kaja, 

i. 71 ; Perumbalai, ii. 211 ; Solappam, 

ii. 212 ; Tenkarai-kottai, ii. 227 ; Amara- 

kitndi, ii. 259; Gmalur, ii. 262 ; Tara- 
inangalam, ii. 264 ; Pulainpatti, ii. 276 ; 
Sankaridurg, ii. 277, 281 ; (Slyala) 

'rinuiliengodii, ii. 287; .\ttar, ii. *291, 
296. 

Gaudi-kulam, KurubaH, i. 170. 

Gaiiraimna ((Joddoss), i. 214 ; ii. 131. 
<Jod<li-konda bills, i. 13. 

Geology of District, i. 26-31 and 40. 

G(nuti, i. 10, 294 ; ii. 110. 

G<!rman Mvangelioal Tjuthoran Synod of 
Missouri, Ohio and other Stales, i. 102 
n. 2. 

Gcri!iany, Artissan Missionaries from, i. 

101 . 

GhaiUuia Komvas, alternative names of 
irppu Koravas, i. 196. 

Gha/ipur factory, opiinn supplied fioni, ii. 
79. 

Ghee, export of, i. 282 ; trade, tax on 
middlemen engaged in, ii. 67. 


, i. 68. 

Thousand **, 
. 60 : award- 


GbuUm Ali, Kir, Miriam, embassay to 
Louis XVT, ii. 177. 

0iddalu (Telugu), grain measure, i. 286. 
Gingee, i. 67, 70, 71, 72, 301. 

Gingelly, (JEUu)^ see Sesanmm indioum. 
Gingelly, Wild, see Cfvizotia aigssinuia. 
Gingew-oil, manufacture of, i. 271 ; ii. 
98 ; Kela-mangalam, ii. 140 ; Krisbna- 

S '.ri, ii. 164; Kaveri-patnam, ii, 171; 

harmapuri, ii. 194, 196, 199 ; LTttan- 
karai, ii. 218. 

Ginning (cotton), i. 264. 

Giros (Mubarram masqueraders), i. 106-6. 
Giyas- ud-din Tugblak, i. 64. 

Gleig, Mr. J. D., Oolleotor, ii. 26-6. 
Glensbaw, i. 11 ; ii. 128. 

Glover, Philip Dugald, ii. 165, 182. 

Glover, John Campbell, ii. 142, 148, 166, 
182-3. 

Glue, sorapings from hides, i. 272. 
Onanftmhikai, Parvati as worshipped by 
Vettftvans, i. 162. 

Qnana Sivaobarya, Guru of Vaniyars, i. 
183. 

Gneissio rooks, i. 26, 32. 

Goanese Missionaries, i. 98 ; ii. 148. 

Goat, i. 36, 110. 

Godfr. Ohdtulu Kemmtr, i. 166. 

Godelle, Monseigneur, ii. 197. 

Godu-malai, i. 22, 32 ; ii. 232. 

Goloonda, Qutb Shahs of, i. 66 9i. 2, 66 n, 
9, 70. 72. 

Goloonda Viyaparis, i. 137-8 ; ii. 168. 

Gold, workings, i. 33. 

Qoldsinitbs* weights, i. 283-4 ; tax on, ii. 

66 . 

Gold thread , makers of, tax on, ii. 67. 

Grdi (marbles), i. 111. 

Golla Balijas, i. 179. 

Gollas, account of, i. 171-2 and 169 : cf, 
188, 190, 204. 

OrmiiMmiy (spout in a shrine), i. 112. 
Gonur, i. 21 ; ii. 268. 

Goodrich, Mr. H. St. A., Seltleiiiont by, ii. 
32 , 33,34. 

Gooty, Morari Rao Gborpade of, i. 73 ; 

Gollas migrated from, i. 172. 
Odpdi-ehakram, coin, i. 290 and «. 2, 292 
and 293. 

Oorrti (seed-drill), i. 208. 

Gdtra (Brtihmanio clan), i. 123 w. 2. 
Ootrakartm (founders of Lingayats), i. 
192. 

Gouyon, Father, ii. 197. 

GOvinda III (Rasbtrakufca), i. 60-1. 

Gowdie, Major, at Raya-kota, i. 86 ; ii. 
182, 186 ; Anclietti-durgam, ii. 116 ; 

llOsur, ii. 138 ; Nllagiri-diirgam, ii. 164 ; 
Katnagiri, ii. 166. 

Graham, Captain, Assistant Superintendent 
and Collector, ii. 2-3, 16 ; Sanad to Nan- 
jappa Regont of Bagalfir 3’alaiyatns, ii. 
121 ami «. 2; ii. 127, 169,172. 

Graham, Samuel, tomb of, at Mattigiri, ii. 


Grain, trade in, i. 279 ; ii. 234, 268-9; 
nioasnres of, i. 284-7 ; special for wages, 
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Gram, Bengal—see Omr ariatinum, i. 222 ; 
Blaok, — see J?haiteoluB radiatuB^ i. 222; 
Green, — see JPhoBeduB mungoy i. 222 ; 
Horse, — see JDoliehos bi/loruBj Red, — see 
OajanuB indiouBj i. 221. 

Qrdma Devatas (Tillage deities), i. 117-22. 
GrdmcHta^’am (village site), i. 107. 
Granaries,!. 210-1, 222. 

Grange (Xeroaud), i. 23 n, 3, 24-5, ii. 263. 
Granites, i. 26. 

Ghcant Rules for settlers on Shevaroys, ii. 
47. 

Grapes, i. 234 ; ii. 166. 

Grass-matSj i. 277 ; ii. 114. 

Grass-tax, li. 66. 

Grave orime^ ii. 92. 

Grazing, in Eorests, i. 260, 266-6. 

Grazing Farm, for Remounts, IL. 148. 

Green Gram, see Fhaseolua mungoj i. 222. 
Green Hills (Slievaroys), i. 16, 16, 312. 
Green-mats, i. 276. 

Green, Village, in the Shevaroys, ii. 46. 
Groundnut, see Arehis hypogcea, i. 224, oil, 
1. 271. 

Guava, see Fsidium guapavaj i. 234. 
GubikaL i. 11 n. 2. 

Gugai (Salem City), weaving, i. 264-6, 309 ; 
u. 106, 241. 

Guinea worm, i. 306, 312 ; in Kdoheii, 
Nangavalli, ii. 261. 

Cfuhotiet abysBinioa (Niger or ^ild Gin- 
gelly), i. 207, 223, 271. 

Gujarat, Kiishna III, i. 66 ; PatuOlkarans, 
i. 182. 

Gulbarga,^ see Bahmani. 

Guli-sandiram, shirmish near,^ i. 88. 
Gummalapuram, described, ii. 130 ; of. i. 

44. 168 n. 4, 194. 

Gunaakal rid^, i. 14. 

Gundal-guddai, i. 14 n. 2. 

Gundlir village (Shevaroys), i. 16 ; ii. 234. 
6Hlni TBdkfda vSndlu. nickname of Velamas, 
i. 166 n. 1. 

Gunny bags, i. 282. 
ffunta, land measure, i. 287-8. 

Gwiiqlka (weeding-plough), i. 209. 

€hintiTca, see weeding-pTough. 

6funtuvay see weeding-plough. 

OuriffinjaB, goldsmltn’s weight, i. 284. 
Guiu.i. 127,128, 146. 

Gurukkals (bell-ringers), Brsflimans who 
ofhoiate as temple priests, i. 137. 
Gnxusami-palaiyam (Salem), weaving 
industry, i. 263, 266. 

Cfuru~Bt(d(Mnat(mB, Branch matamB of 
. Lingayats, i. 193. , 

Gutalu Gurappa Nayani-varu, founder of 
theBagalur Poligar family, ii. 119 and 
137 . 

Gnti (Gooty) Golla, sub-oaste, i. 172. 
Gfuttagai (nxed rent as distinguished from 
vdram). i. 243 ; ii. 62. 

Gutta-halH, ii. 188. 

Guttirayan, i. 10-11 ; ii. 189. 

a 

HaMbulIa Sahib, Mir Muhammad, Khan 
Bahadur, Mittadar of BevubaUi, ii. 177. 
Haematite, i. 30, 31. 


Haider Ali, 1. 46 ; conquers Baram'ahal, i. 
74 ; usurps Government of Mysore, 
defeated by Maiathas, i. 76 ; indemnity 
on pledge of Kolar District, i. 76 ; takes 
KavOri-patnam, defeated at Ghengam and 
liruvaimamalai, i. 77 ; halts at Mattftr, 
recaptures TiruppattUr,iVaniyambadi and 
attacks Ambtur unsuccessfully, abandons 
Vaniyambadi, retreats to KavSri-patnam 
and quits Baramahal temporarily, i. 78 ; 
attacks Captain B. V. Fitzgerald^s convoy 
unsuccessfully, occupied m North and 
West, i. 79 ; re-enters Bangaloie, i. 80 ; 
ambuscade near Budi-kota Pass against 
Col. Wood foiled, offers peace ^ but terms 
rejected, recovers Mulbagal, i. 81 ; Col. 
Wood’s disaster at BagalUr, i. 82 ; 
invades Carnatic, marches to Madras, 
dictates peace ; Second Mysore War, i. 83 ; 
coins of, i. 291 ; master of the Barama- 
hal, ii. 119 ; dealings with Bagaltir 
Poligar, ii. 119-20 ; captures Anknsi^iri, 
ii. 127 ; attacks ilostir, ii. 138 ; Kela- 
mangalam as a military position, ii. 141 ; 
improves the position in KavOri-patnam, 
ii. 171 ; captures Salem, ii. 260; Omalfrr, 
ii. 263 ; holds AttOr Taluk, ii. 297. 

Hail storms, i. 23, 226. 

Rakxma Inam, ii. 64. 

Halaipuram, i. 280. 
ffalalkdr Inam, ii. 64. 

Halebid, capital of rroysabw, i. 68. 
Hale-kundani, see Kundani, ii. 143. 

Hale (old) Kurubas, i. 169. 

Ealli (Kan.), cattle pen, in place names, 

i. 108. 

Jidlu (milk) Kurubas, i. 169. 

Hamilton, A., tomb of, in Salem, ii. 261. 
Hamilton, Captain, of the Engineers, 
prisoner of Tipu, tragic fate at IJosCir, 

ii. 134-6. 

Hampi (capital lof Vijayanagar Empire), 
Dsvangas* migrated from, i. 181. 
Hanuman, Moimey God, guardian of gates, 

i. 114-16 ; Uude-durgam, ii. 139 ; Maha- 
raja-gadai, ii. 179; Tattakkal-Durgain, 

ii. 188. 

Hanuman Ghat, see Ayilpatti Ghat, ii. 
291. 

Hanumantapuram, ii. 196. 

Hanuma-tlxtam, desorihed, ii. 220, see also 

i. 273-4, 299 ; ii. 218. 

Hares, i. 37-8. 

Hargrave, Mr. E. R., Collector, ii. 13-14 ; 
urges retention or Mittas, ii. 17-8 ; 
mduotion of assessment, ii. 21 ; Iiiarns, 

ii. 63 ; Bungalow at Dhannapuri, ii. 198 ; 
' tomb in Salem, ii. 261 ; Kalravans, 

ii. 301-. ^ ’ 

Hariali grass, ii. 137. 

Harihara II (Vijayanagar), i. 64. 

Sari Mbx (harvest perquisite), ii. 49. 
HariyUr, see HarUr, ii. 220. 

Harris, General, campaign of 1799, i. 87-8 ; 
■ see also ii. 121 and n. 1, 127, 208. 
Harrow,! 208. 

HotUt, described, ii. 290; Maiiiyakkara 
Pattakkaram, i. 141 ; Janappars, i. 177 
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hospital, i. 317 ; Sub-Begistrar, ii. 90 ; 
Sarishtadar-Magistrate, ii. 91 ; union (ii. 
10^), Kasha of IJttankari taluk, ii. 216 *, 
toll gate and maiket, ii. 218. 

Harvest, i. 208, see also Perquisites. 
Hastaiupatti, (Salem Town), i. 298, 324; ; ii. 
106, 246. 

Hastimalla, (Kolar Ganga), alternative 
name of Pritiiivlpati II, i. 64-5. 

(oottonl Kurubas, i. 169. 

Hawthorne , (Bhevaroys) , i . 1 6 . 

Headmen, village, i. 127 «. 3, 137 ; ii. 
48-61, 87. 

Head-quarters, District, Taluk, Divisions, 
ii. 67-60. 

Health, Public, i, 311-16. 

Hearth-tax, ii. 67. 

Heath, J. M. cotton, i. 227 ; Commercial 
Resident, i. 262-3 ; indigo, i. 227 ; Porto 
Novo Iron Company, ii. 243-4 ; tomb of 
infant sonj ii, 261. 

Hedgehogs, i. 37. 

Uedige'Suvvada-v&ru (Kan.), sub-caste of 
Madigas, i. 204. 

JiOgO-kulain Kurubas, i. 170. 

HuwiltiM vastatrise^ Leaf-Blight on Sheva- 
roys, i. 230. 

Hemp, cultivation of, i. 233. 

Hoyne, Captain, Commandant at Salem, ii. 
260 . 

Hibiseut eannabinus (Deccan Hemp), i. 233. 
Hides and skins, tanning and trade, i. 272, 
279, 282 ; ii. 219. 

Hills, i. 9-22; cultivation on, i. 211; 
feverish season, i. 312; diolera j^re on, 
i. 313 ; Revenue Settlement of, ii. 42-46. 
nill-PoTi.H in the Balaghat, ii. Ill ; see 
Alallappadi, Mahamja-gadai, Bola- 
Tiiniua-Rjiyan-Duigain, iiayakota, 

Krishnagiri and Virabhadra-I )urgain, 
Jagadovi-Durgam, Naga-nialai, liaga- 
nagiri. 'raitakkal ; Hce also, ii. 173. 
Hiinavat-k^Miani (UnitiMl Provinces), mfttam 
of IjingftyaiiH, i. 193. 

Hindu l^ijau, oppressive fixation of, ii. 66 
ft. 1. 

llindiiH, worship at Muhannnadau shrines, 
i. 106 ; lim- walking during Muharram, 

i. 107 ; literacy among, i. 321, 

Hindustani, I^roportion of population 

speaking, i. 92. 

H i ran ya*H hour, term used for twilight,!, 
289. 

Hiiatiya Caudu, first I*oligilr of Kulagiri, 

ii. 126, 168. 

Hissa ShroI.riyaiuH, of Bcllary, (minparcd 
with “ share villages”, ii. 63. 

Hoare, Sergeant, ( linalur garrisoiunl under, 
ii. 263. 

Utibaliy territorial division for castes and 
revenue administration, i. 127, 140 ; ii. 
4, 142. 

Ho<lgeH, Major, ii. 239. 

Hoe, i. 208. 

HogOna-kal, Falls of Kavfiri at, confluenco 
of Hanat- Kumara-nadi with KavOri d(SH- 
cribed, ii. 206-7 ; of. i. 6, 1 1, 30 ; ii. 189. 
HoleyH.H, i. 202-3. 


HoU. festival in Northern India, i. 116. 
Holika, female demon, i. 116 ». 3. 

Holland, Sir T., on the geology of Salem, 
i. 25 n, 3, 28 n. 1, 29 n. 2, 31 n. 

Honey, ii. 124. 

Honey-rooks, (Shevaro^), i. 16. 

Honnaliga Ohet+iyar, (TaH), ii. 160. 
Hook-swinging, i. 122. 

Homs, exported from Salem, i. 283. 

Homes, i. 34 ; purchase for Remount Depot, 

Home-gram, see Doliohos b\florm. 

Hosa (New) Kuruhas, i. 169. 

HosUr, described, ii. 131-9; capital of- 
Poligar feudatory to Vijayanagar, i. 67 ; 
taken from Chandra Sankar by Kantl- 
rava Narasa Raja, i. 71 ; taken by Col. 
Smith, i. 80, attacked by Haidar and 
Col. Wood’s failure at, i. 82 ; taken by 
ComwaMis, i. 86 ; cession, i. 88 ; Pinja- 
ris, i. 104 ; London Mission, i. 102 ; 
weaving, i. 263; proposed Railway line 
to Bangalore, i. 300 ; eye disease, i. 
311 ; immune from cholera, i. 313 ; 
plague, i. 316 ; hospital, i. 817 ; schools, 

1 . 323, 326 ». 2 ; 828 ; taluk of Bala^at, 
ii. 14 «. 2 ; Courts, ii. 90-1, Union, ii. 
104 ; original seat of BagalOr Poligars, 
ii. 119. 

HosOr Taluk, desoiided, ii. 106 ; feme, i. 
34 ; cession, i. 88 ; ii. 107 ; monsoons, i. 
206 ; irrigation, i. 236 ; dearth of labour, 

i. 246 ; oattle-hreediiig, i. 269-60 ; trans- 
fer to North Aroot and retransfer to 
Salem, ii. 107. 

Hounds at HosOr, i. 37. 

Houses, i. 107-8; of Oddars, i. 188; of 
Dombaras, i. 199 ; Kamlu thatching, i. 
220 . 

liouse-bieaking, ii. 92. 

UouHC-tax oti weavers, i. 260 ; under Tipu, 

ii. 167 ; in unions, ii. 103. 

Hoysala BalJalas, i. 68-64; SomGsvara 
favourite name among, i. 113 n. 2; oan- 
iieotioTi with Kundani, ii, 108, 146 ; 
Kftya-kOta. ii. 182 ; insoriprions at 
Adainan-kOttai, ii. 196 ; Kambaya- 
nalltkr, ii. 208 n, 2, 226 ; at Tftra-manga- 
laiii, ii. 263 ; Dhannapuri. ii. 203. (See 
also insoriptionB, Hoysalas). 

Hubli (Dharwar), Head-quarters of a 
Lingayat i. 194. 

IIud<>dnrgmn, described, ii. 139, of. i. 6 
and 9 ; surrendeicd to Cornwallis, i. 86 ; 
Burrondered to Lient.-CoJ. Oliver, i. 88 ; 
stralegio value, ii. 111. 

Hullah, Jain Minister of Hoysala Nara- 
simha I, i. 68 n, 12. 

Hundrcd-aiid-one Rwami Hill, i. 10. 

11 unting Castcfl, list of, i. 173. 

Hussain Nislun Rbab of Abinadnttgar, i. 
66 «. 9. 

Hydrography of Distriot, i. 3. 

Hyenas, i. 37. 

Hymemohtete mssia^ ooffec fungus on 
Rhevaroys, i. 230 1 . 

Hypergamy, among Madigas, i. 204. 
Hypogene schists, i. 26. 
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INDEX. 


I 

laTO, Eatlier San., i. 96. 

IhodLiga QE^el.) Grain, measure, i. 286. 
TTi mTiTm Qutb Shall of Golooada, i. 66 n, 9. 
lohambadi, ii. 218. 
lehi virdlu Yahkiligas, i. 167. 

IdaiyattaiL IJ^piliyaas, i. 184. 

Idanga-idlai^ i. 69. 

Idangai, (Left Haad Eaotio^, i. 125-6. 

Idga9 (piayuig walls of Mahammadans), 
i. 106. 

Idigas, i. 88 ; toddy tapping by, ii. 76. 
Igneous rooks, i. 27-30. 

Lalbattikal, i. 11. 

IkkSri, (see BednOr) , i. 70 ; mintage for 
pagodas, i. 291, 293. 

IlamlSTaia temple (Tara-mangalam), ii. 267. 
lllatamf (affiliation of son-in^w), i. 135. 
Iluppai oil, i. 271. 

Imad Sbabs of Birar, i. 66 n 2. 

LQoami rupee (Tina’s ooin), i. 291, 293. 
Immadi-Bukka (Yijayanagar), see Bukka 

n. 

Immadi Gatti Mudaliyar, see Gatti Mada- 
. liyftr, Immadi. 

Immadi Narasimba, (Saluya) of Yijayana- 
gar, i. 66. 

Immudi, title of MortSr Nad Nattans, i. 144. 
Immudi Gatti Mudaliyar, see Gatti Muda- 
liyars. 

Immudi Sitambala Nayinar, title of Guru 
of Nattans, i. 146. 

Implements, neolithic, i. 41-2 ; agrioultural 
i. 208-9. 

Ina KoraTas, piok-pookets, i. 196. 

InaxQS, land granted as gin either rent free 
or on fayo arable tenure, ii. 61 ; olassifi- 
oation and treatment of, ii. 52-66 ; le- 
Bomp^n by Bead. ii. 60 ; by Tipu, ii. 
61 ; Police Inams, li. 83. 

Inarching, of mangoes, i. 236. 

Inoome-taz, ii. 79-80. 

Indigo, as green manure, i. 209 ; onltiya- 
tion, i. 227 ; manufacture, i. 277-8 ; ii. 
294 ; export, i. 282 ; tax on, ii, 66. 
Indiffofera tinatoria, (Indigo), i. 277-8. 
IndlUr, i. 14 ; ii. 194-6. 

Industrial, castes, i. 179 ; Mission School 
at Salem, i. 324-5 ; of. i. 101. 

Industries, general, i. 269-78 ; in Hosiir 
Taluk, ii. 114; Bjishnagiri, ii. 164; 
Bharmapuri, ii. 194, 199 ; TJttankarai, 

. ii. 218 ; Salem, ii. 234 ; Omalllu, ii. 268 ; 
TiruohengOdu, ii. 272 ; Atttlr, ii. 293-4. 
Inoculation, against Plague, i. 316-6. 
Inscriptions at, Adaman-kOttai, i. 61 n. 2 ; 
i. 62 «. 1 and i. 63 ; ii. 196-7, 267 ; Ara- 
galOr, ii. 296, n, 2 ; North and South 
Aroot, i. '48 and w. 2 ; AttUr, ii. 296 n. 
1, 297 1 ; Buddi-Beddi-patti, i. 66 ; ii. 

219-20; Ohinglepnt, i. 48 and n, 2, 
Ohennapatna, ii. 169 ; Dharmapuri, i. 
63 n. 3 ; ii. 201, 202 ; Gudimallam, i. 48 ; 
Hanumantapuram (near Pennftgaram), i. 
48 ; ii. 210 ; Harihar (Mysore), i. 61 
4 ; Hebbani, i. 48 Indtlr, i. 66 ; Kanda- 
gattHO?, ii. 204 ; Kambaya-nallUr, i. 69, 


60, 63 ; ii. 208 n, 2, 226 ; Kankanhalli, 
ii. 169 ; Elari-mangalam, i. 66, ii. 208 ; 
Kil-muttuglir, i. 48 ; Kolagattur, ii. 169, 
204 ; KoyiT-PudtSr (Kalrayans\ ii. 300-1 ; 
Kundani, i. 63, ii, 143, 146 ; Kunnattftr- 
durgam (Sankaridrug), ii. 280 ; KurubOr, 
i. 63». 6; Klitta-padi, ii. 210; Laksh- 
insswar, i. 66 «. 1 ; Mallapuram near 
PalakOdu, i. 67 ; ModlSr, ii. 203-4 ; 
Mysore, i. 50 ; Nellore, i. 49 ; Odda-patti 

i. 60 «. 1 ; ii. 219 ; Pennagaram, ii. 210 ; 
Periya Kalrayan Nad, ii. 300-1 ; Kaya- 
kota, i. 49, 63 ; ii. 185 ; Salem, i. 63 
and 1 and 2 ; ii. 247 ; Siddapur 
(Mysore), i. 46 ; Sankaridrug, ii. 279, 
280 ; Tara-mangalam, i. 62 ». 4, 63, 66 ; 

■ ii. 267, 268 ; Tanjore, i. 48 and n, 2 ; 
Tidayur, ii. 34 » ; Tirtam, ii. 160 ; Tiru- 
ohengOdu, i. 63 and n. 1 and 2, 62 n. 4, 
60, 66 ; ii. 289 ; TiruppattOr, i. 67, 63 ; 
Ttrta-malai, i. 67, 64 ; ii. 230, 231 ; 
Triohinopoly, i. 48 ; TnkkOjana-halli, ii. 
208 n, 2 ; Udayandiram, i- 47 ; Yellar, 

ii. 270 ; Yirttpaksbipuram, ii. 169. 

Inscriptions of, AsOka (Mauryan)> i* 46 ; 
Pallavas, i. 47 ; Ganga Pallavas, i. 
48 ; ii. 210 ; Later Pallavas, i. 48 ». 2 ; 
Banas, i. 49 ; h. 186 ; YTestem Gangas, 

i. 60 and n, 1, 66, « 1 ; ii. 219, 230 ; 
Eashtrakutas, i. 61 ; Oholas, i. 63 and w. 

1 and 2, 67, 69, 60, 62 w. 1, 126 «. 2 ; 

ii. 196, 202, 226, 230, 247, 289, 296 n. 1 

and 2, 297 n. 1, 302 n, and 304 
Nolambas, i. 63 and n. 3 ; ii. 201 ; Uoj;- 
salas, i. 61 n» 2, 62 1, 63 and n. 6 ; li. 

186, 196, 197, 203-4 ; 208 n. 2, 226 atid 
267 ; Pandyas, i. 62 n, 4, 63, 96 n, 

2 ; ii. 247, 267, 270, 270 and 289 ; Vija- 
yanagar, i. 64, 66, 126 n, 2 ; ii. 143, 146, 
160, 197, 204, 208, 219-20, 226, 230, 
267, 280, 289, 296, ». 1 and 2, 297 n. 1 ; 
Ja^dflva-Baya, ii. 169, 204 ; Madura 
Nayakas, ii. 185, 290 ; Misoellaneous, ii. 
231, 268-9, 300-1. 

Intermarriage, (see Endogamy), bars to, i. 
124-6 ; rare between Kaliayan and 
Bhevaroy Malaiyalis, i. 166. 

Inti’Ferlu (Tel. houHe-names), i.e., 
clans, i. 123 n, 2 and 178. 

Irandii-mdUu Yaniyara, i. 182-3. 
Trattai-ohekTcdn Yaniyars, i. 182-3. 

Iron, on Kanja-malai i. 22 ; ores of Dis- 
triot, i. 31-2 ; prebistoiio implements, i. 
44 ; Katti Paraiyans, i. 202, spiel ting, i. 
272-3 ; Porto Novo, i. 273 ; exploitation, 

i. 273-4 ; export, i. 282 ; import, i. 283 ; 
smelters, tax on, ii. 66 ; Perumbtllai, ii. 
211 ; Pulampatti, ii. 213, at Namagiri- 
peb, etc., ii. 234, 236; at Sendara-patii, 

ii. 303, at Tammampatti , ii. 304. 
Irrigation,' i. 206, 236-40 ; major and minor 

works, i. 236 ; in HosOr taluk, ii. 113; 
Krishnagm, ii. 163-4 ; Penukondapiiram 
n. l64;Baxtlr, ii. 163-4 ; Bhannapuri, 
n. 193 ; ITttankMai, ii. 216 ; Salem, ii. 
j 233; OmalUr, ii. 267 ; TiruohengOdu, 
1 u. 271 ; AttOr, ii. 292-3. 
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Irton., Captain, ^ suirender of Ratnagiri to, 
ii. 166 ; associated with Kamhaya-nalltir, 
ii. 223. 

Irahhtir, i. 162. 

Irula, (Nolamba, King of Tagadur, Dhar- 
luapuri), i. 63. 

Iralas, description of, i. 101 ; crime among, 
ii. 92-3 ; Anohetti, ii. 109 ; bamboo bas- 
kets, ii. 218. 

Irala-patti, i. 263. 

Iruma'jtQr, i. 296, 299 ; ii. 221. 

Ismail Khan, Tipu's Killedar in Salem 
City, ii. 238. 

Isvara (Salnva General), i. 66. 

Isvara-malai, magnesite, i. 29 ; steatite, i. 
33* 

Tsvara-rnttiti-palaiyam, steatite utensils, 
ii. 294. 

Itibal Rao, deprived of Ratnagiri and 
Denkani-kota by Kantirava Narasa Raja, 
i. 71 ; ii. 166. 

Ives, James, giave of, at Hhamiapuri, ii. 
Izflra villages, explained, ii. 64. 

J 

Jackals, i. 37. 

Jack fruit, see Artceftrpns inte^rifolirt. 
Jadaya Kavundan Nad, Kalrayana, i. 18, 
290. 

Jadi Knrubaa, i. 169-70. 

JagadCva Ra^ of Ohennapatna, dynasty 
of, ii. 167-70 9 see also i. 68 ; Barainabai 
i. 3; Goloonda Brahmans, 1. 137-S, 
Inams, ii. 61 ; Donkani-kOta, ii. 126-6, 
130 ; Hasti, Anknsagiri and Stilagiri, ii. 
126 ; Ratnagiri, ii. 166 ; Raya-kOta, ii. 
182, 186 ; VirOpakshipuram, ii. 204, 
(see also Inscriptions, JagadOva Raya). 
JagadOvi, described, ii. 166-70 ; see also, 
i. 13; ii. 62 ; Agamudaiyans, i. 149: 
market, ii. 166. 

Jaggery, palmyra and cane, inaTiufaoture 
of, i. 278; Salem, i.' 282 ; Krishnagiri 
talnk, ii. 164; CJtiankarai, ii. 218; 
Rasipuram division, ii. 234 ; IHruoheu- 
gCdu, ii. 272. 

Jaghir, defined, ii. 62 ; of Kalrayans, i. 

166 ; ii. 229. 

/aaili (platform), i. 107. 

Jails, ii. 97-8. 

Jain, AmOghavarsha I, a devout snppoiter 
of, religion, i. 61-2; also Ganga Raja, 
i. 68 ; destrnotioTi of, temples by OliOlas, 

i. 69; Dr. OpperVs theory of origin of 
Right and Left Hand Raotions, i. 126 n. 

1 ; at TagadOr, ii. 202 ; figure 

worshipped as a Muni in Salem City, 

ii. 240. 

Jakka-samudram, ii. 165. 

Jalakani&puxam, described, ii. 269 ; 
weaving, i. 263 ; sanitary asHooiation, 
ii. 104 ; market, ii. 268. 

Jalakantlsvaxa (name of Siva), i. 113 ; 

Tenkaroi-kOttai river, ii. 227-8. 

Jalal-pura* (Salem), ii. 243. 

Jalli, e(iuivalent of pie, i. 293. 

22 


JallUtta valley, i. 21. 

Jamabandi, accounts, original language of, 
1. 93. 

Jamadagm, Madiga legend, i. 119. 

Jamatriy time, i. 289. 

Jamayat (Mummmadan social and religious 
I organization), i. 104. 

Jamhavan, Bear-King, legend of.i. 36. 
JdmlaDa^^ FuxOhits ox Maugas, i. 204. 
JambUttu (Boda-malais), i. 21. 

Jdn^ measure of length, i. 287. 

Janappans, account of, i. 177-8 and il 174 
». 6 ; of Pattal-amman, i. 120 ; 

cattle trade, i. 280; trade in grain, ii. 
166, 196, 219. 

Janaj^u (hemp), i. 177. 

Janda-karunkal, i. 14. 

Janda-katti-medu tBoda-malais), i. 21. . 
Jangams, lin^yats, i. 192. 

Japti Inams, u. 54. 

Jdri Inams, ii. 64. 

Jata-varman Sundara Pandya, i. 68 «. 1’, 62. 
Jatayu (Eagle-king), legend of Chalk Hills, 

i. 28 fi. 2. 

Jatila-varman-Nedunjadaiyan, i. 60. 
Jdfi-PtZfate, Pallars known as, to Kamma- 
lars, i. 187. 

Jdtrai^ annual festival connected with 
Hindu cults, e.g., Gauramma, Oummala- 
. puram, ii. 131. 

Javadi Hills, i. 6, 13, 36, 86, 96. 

Javulagui, i. 10 ; ii, 107. 

Jayabbe, daughter of Rajanaalla (Western 
Ganga), i. 

Jayaingotida-OhOla-mandalaxn, see Tondai- 
maudalam. 

Jaya Venkatadharlu, Guru of Kammaliirs, 
1. 187. 

Jodars, see DOvangas. 

JekkCri, ii. 142. 

Jeiikal-betta, i. 11. 

Jer-Talav, i. 240 ; ii. 193. 

Jerugtt-malai, i. 21 ; il. 232. 

Jesuits, i. 94, 97. 

fetH (boxer) luam, ii. 164. 

Jlhl, hamlet of Kela-mangalam, described, 

ii. 140 ; see also Muttuxayan Jlbl. and 
Bunnapu-ralla Jlbl, ii. 137. ' 

JlgUr, residence of Kapu Guru, i. 166-6 ; 
tank (llosfir) acxxulred for Remount 
Depot, ii. 133. 
mu (Hop-Bootoh), i. 111. 

Xodiy Jodigai (Inam). see q.nit-ient, ii. 62. 
JOgis, mendioaut caste, i. 194. 

Jonai (well for diinking water), e.g., on 
the hill top of Hude-duxgam, ii. 139. 
Jrmy&m (fortune-telling) by Valluvans, 
i. 202. ' 

Judges, Zilla, ii. 84-6 ; of Provincial 
Court, ii. 86 4 ; relieved of magis- 

terial and polioe duties j ii. 86 ; super- 
seded by Civil and Sessions Judges, ii. 
88 ; list of, ii. 99-100. 

Judicial Reforms of 1816 and 1822, ii. 19 
n, 1 and 2. 

JujUvadi, i. 296 ; ii. 113. 
jr angle Conseivanoy Department, i, 249 ; 
oultuxal operations of,.i. 263-4. 
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iTift eonnubii (Law of. Endogamy), i., 123, 
124, 130. 

J"u9 0(invhii, i. 124, 130. 

Jnataoe, Administratioii of ii. 81-92 ; Pre- 
British system, ii. 81 ; Oriminal, from 
1843, ii. 90-92. 

JyOti ifagarattars, name assnmed by Vani- 
yars, i. 183. 


K 


KaaASri^ a public office, e.k., the Umbrella 
KaehSri at Kiishnagiri, ii. 17.3 and n. 1. 

Kada^ttor, Caiholio Mission, i. 97, 100 ; 
Choia temple, i. 113 ; inscriptions of 
Vi^yanagar, ii. 204. 

K^aiyimpatti, i. 7, 16, 273 4; indigo, 
i. . 277-8 ; coffee, i. 282 ; bridle path, 
i. 297 ; Railway Station, i. 299 ; ii. 268 ; 
tolls and market, ii. 268. 

Radalai, see Oieer arieiinum. 

KSdam=imetLSu.Te of length, i. 287. 

Kadampatti, ii. 266. 

KadattOr, described, ii. 221 ; black cotton 
soil, i. 31 ; rented villages, ii. 66 : mar- 
ket, ii. 218. 

Kadriappan-malai, i. 13. 

Kidu (field), denotes distance, i. 287. 

Kddu (country) Kurabas, i. 169. 

Kdda-kutti (ear-boring) Koravas, see 

Kavalkara Koravas, i. 197. 

Ka^l-malai, i. 12. 

Kaikolars, account of i. 180-1 ; Subrah- 
manya, patron deity, i. 114 ; Ankal-am- 
mM, i. 119 ; Left Hand Caste, i. 204 ; 
Katniu, i. 219 ; Dharmapuri, ii. 194 ; 
Annasagaram, ii. 200; Pappara-patti, 
11. 209 ; Ammapet (Salem), ii. 242 ; Tara- 
nangalam, ii. 268, 263 ; cloth trade in 
Tirudiengodu Taluk, ii. 273, 286 ; 

Mallaeajnudram, ii. 276. 

Kailasanatha, name of Siva, i. 113 ; tem- 
ple at Tara-mangalam, described, ii. 263, 
i; 112 ». 3 ; at Tiruehengodu, ii. 288. 

Kaipidi Valluvans (sub-caSie), i. 202. 

Kakambadi (Shevaroys), ii. 266, i. 163 n. 


Kakankaiai, i. 77. 

‘Kakativas of Warangal, i. 64. 
-E&ii-6holam, i. 207. 

Kftl (stone), equivalent for mile, i. 287. 
Kala-a^r, (black fever), on Kahayt 
' 1. ol2. 

Kalaohuija Dynasty, i. 61. 

associated with Vettuv* 

(Tamil), see Weeder (hand). 
Kalam, grain measure, i. 286. 

Kalajppai (Tamil), see Plough. 
Kalappambadi, ii. 192. 

Kftliuam (Br^ ornament over vimmam 
^«raw), 1. 112 ; Pots, i. U3. 

KaU (porridge), i. 110, 289. 

KaJi-patti; ii. 276. 


Kal-katti Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Ealkaveri or Kakkaveri, Catholic Mission, 
i. 97, 100 ; ii. 236. ’ 

Kallanattam, ii. 294. 

Kallanguttu (Salem), 'ii. 104, 243. 

Kallavi (Dasampatti) weaving, i. 263 ; oil- 
pressing, market, ii. 218; Railway Sta- 
tion, ii. 221. 

Kallipuram, ii. 210. 

Kallu (stone) Oddars, i. 187. 

Kalltir-malai (Kalrayans), i. 142. 

Kalrayan Hills, account of, ii. 299-302 ; 
see also, i. 18-9 ; ii. 290 ; Jaghirs, ii. 
64, 302; Malai>|;ali tradition, i. 163 and 
166 ; Poligars^ i. 166 ; Insoription^ i. 
166 ; Forests, i. 261 ; Leprosy and Kala- 
azar, i. 312. 

Kahtaohan^ (stone-masons, Kammalars), 
i. 186. 

Kalu^ondapalli, (Campaign of 1799), i. 88 ; 

Kalvadangam, ii. 272. 

Kalvirayan, see Kalrayans, ii. 299. 

Kalyana-Snanars. i. 183. 

Kalyani, see Chulukyas, i. 68. 

Kalyani Nad of Nattans, i. 144. 

Kamakshi (Parvati), i. 113 ; patron deity of 
Kammalars, i. 177. 

Kamakshi palaiyam, i. 263. 

Kaman, see Maiimathan, i, 116, 

Kama-samudram, i. 12 ; ii. 108. 
Kamhaya-nalltir, described, ii. 222-6, see 
also 1, 68 ; Haidar, i. 78 «, 1 ; weaving 
i. 263 ; inscriptions at, ii. 208 «. 2 ; as 
Taluk Kmba^ li. 216 ; market, ii. 218. 

Kamba-ya-nalliir River, i. 6, 9, 236, 299 ; 

ii OQK ' ' ’ * 


Kambi Jangams, clan of Lingayats, i. 192. 
K^bi Nayudu, traditional founder, of 
Kangundi Zamindaii, ii. 179-80. 

Kambh (Blankets), i. 109, 263 ; ii. 98 : in 
Hosilr Taluk, u. 114; Dharmapuri, ii. 
194; XJttankarai, ii. 218; Attur, ii. 
294. * 


Kambli Knrubas, i. 169. 

Eamhu^ see Pennisetum typhoid eum, 
Kambutfikki, i. 18. 

Kamiyappa' Nayakka, revives market iti 
Adaman-kOttai. ii. 197. 

Kamma Balijas, i . 179. 

KamiMlais, aooonnt of, i. 186-7 ; see also, 
1. 114, 126 n, 1, 126, 202-3. 

K^mas, aooonnt of, i. 166 7, of. 164 and 

Kampa II (or Kampaniia Udaiyar), Viia- 
^nagar, expedition against Madnra, i. 
64 6. ' 

King), i. 


of popn- 
i. 321. 


lease, i. 


Aciugu aiTiizans, 
Aanakkans, account of, i. 19i 
K^arese (language), propoi 
lation speaking, i. 92 ; litej 
Kanohi, see Conjeeveram. 
Kanohi Nad of Kaikolars, i. j 
Kanchini Inam, ii. 64, 
Kandaebaram, system of 1 
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^mdagmi. (^in measure), i. 242 n. 3, 
286 ; weignt, i. 283. 

Kmdagam Viraipjgadu^ denotes extent of 
land, i. 288. 

Kandaswami (name of Sabralunanya), i. 

114 ; temple at Kali-patti, ii. 276-6. 

Kande Madaliyar, tradition regarding, ii. 
168. 

Kandyan-Dynasty (Ceylon), Kota Balijas 
olaim kinship with, i. 178 ; Bagaldr 
Poligar, ii. 121. 

Kangaiyan, family of temple builders, 
Tiruonengodu , ii. 286-8. 

K(mg&n%, caste officer of Paohai-Malaiya- 
lis, i. 156 ; village watchman, ii. 48. 
Kahgayam, title of MOrtu? Nad Nattans, i. 
144 ; head-quarters of Nattans (caste), i. 
144 ; olan of Modaras, i. 186. 

Kanguiidi, included in Baramahal, i. 3 «t. 
2; transferred to North Aroot, ii. 3 ; 
Poligar Vodar oaste, i. 174 ; Kempo 
Oaudu IV, ii. 127 ; connection with 
Maharaja-^dai, ii. 179-80. 
Kangu-pudavais, i. 266. 

Kani, length measure, i. 288. 

Kauikaram, olan of Modaras, i. 185. 
Kaniyau, stran^r who ties at Periya- 
Malaiyali weddings, i. 158. 

Kan jam, clan of Hodaias, i. 185. 
Kanja-malai, described, i. 22 ; magnesite, 

i. 29 ; magnetite, i. 32, cf. i. 273 and ii. 
276 ; chromite, i. 33 ; Vett avail tradi- 
tion, 150. 

Kanjori, Paohai-Malaiyalis at, i. 164. 

Kanji, sec Kozhu. 

Kankanam, marriage wrist-thread, Kuiu- 
has, i. 169 ; Koravas, i. 197 w. 1. 
Kaiikanhalli, (General Harris Campaign, i. 
88 ; capture by Obliua Hftja of Mysore, 

ii. 170. 

KunJearj i. 30, nimeBtono) i. 33. 
KannadiyaiiH (=: Kanareso) Liiigtlyats,!. 
192, l^araiyans sub-caste, see Holeyas, i. 
202 . 

Kannakol, riouse-breaking implement used 
by Koravas, ii. 96. 

Kanna-kulain (olan of NAttaiiO), i. 144. 
Kannan (Brass- workers), Kammalars, i. 
186. 

Kannada-halli, rJTanappais, i. 281 ; market, 
ii. 166. 

Kanniin-kurohi, sanitaiv assooiation, ii. 
104. 

Kannaiifir (near Srlrangara), Jloysala 
Capital, i. 61 ; Pandyan possession, i. 62 
M. 3. 

Kannappa Nayanar, tradition of Vettuvans 
i. 161, of Ambalakkarans and Valaiyans, 
i. 161, of Vodars and Bfldas, i. 174. 
Kanni-amina, associated with. Karuppan 
and worshipped by Malaiyalis, i. 164. 
Kanninmr (maiden j^oddesses), i. 120 n. 2. 
Kanierov ohakram, i. 290-3. 

Kaniha Itoddis, i. 166. 

Kantirava Narasa Baja, of Mysore, checks 
Muhammadans, i. 70; comiuests in 
Bariuuabal and war with 'I'irumala 
Nayaka, i. 71 ; mintage of, i. 290 ; oap- 

22-a 


ture of Hosnr (1664)j ii. 138 ; Batnagiri 
from Itibal Bao ii. 166 ; Dharma- 
puri, ii. 204 ; Pennagaram (from- Bija- 
por), ii. 210 ; Tenkarai-kOttai (from 
Bijapur), ii. 228 ; 

Kantuiya, see Kanteroy, i. 290. 

Kanu Bam, ii. 16. 

Kanyaka Paramesvari (Parvati), Patroness 
of Koinatis, i. 114, 176. 

Kaplla-malai, i. 160. 

Kapilar, Tamil scholar, i. 46, 

Kappangiri or Kappiyangiri, .Uppiliyan 
tx^ition, i. 184: 

Kapos, account of, i. 165-6, of. 164 ; 
Morasu division, i. 126 ; vijayanagar 
induenoe, i. 190 ; Bazus, i. 191 ; l2n- 
gayats, 1. 192. 

Kar, short crop paddy, i. 212. 

Karadi, olan of Vettuvans, i. 162. 
Karadiyar, i. 162. 

Karagam, brass vessel with consecrated 
water, i. 115. 

Kara! (sub-Nads of Paobai-Malayalis), i. 
164 ; share of oo-paroenary lands, i. 288 
». 2 ; division of former Alamhadi 
Taluk, ii. 107 n, 1. 

Karaikattu (Vellalars), i. 13^ 141. 
Karakkattu, epithet of Pidari among 
Malaiyalis, i. 163. 

Karala-mnlal, i. 13. 

Karalans, oaste title of Periya-Malaiyalis, 
i. 155. 

Karamandai, Paohai-Malayali Nattan at, 

i. 155. 

Karaikala-Sola-AdaiyQr-Nadalvan, i. 60 «. 
7. 

Kari-mangalam, desorihed, ii. 207'*8 ; 
General Harris’ army encamps, i. 87 ; 
gunny-bags, i. 177 ; Qandlas, i. 183 ; 
-> Pula-halli Project, i. 240 ; unidh, ii. 

104 ; market, ii. 196. 

Kari-patti, ii. 232. 

Kaxi ^man, patron deity of Malaiyalis, i. 
162 ; ii. 300. 

Kariyakaran, oaste officer, i. 127. 
Kariya-kOvil river, i. 8, 

Kariyappa Gaudu 111, Ankusagiri Poligar, 

ii. 126. 

Kaxiyastan,' oaste ofRoer, i. 127. 

Karna (oamatio), Qolla, sub-oaste, i. 172. 
Karna-nal^ sub-oaste of Sales, i. 182, n, 2. 
Kamams, Village Accountants, ii. 48-61, 
see also i. 195. . 

Kamaia, Vijayanagar Vioeroyalty, i. 67. 
Kart^m, epithet of Pidari among Malaiya- 
lis, i. 163. 

Karuman-Kudal, ii. 258. 

Karungal, i. 13. 

Karuppan or Karuppannan, Demon, i. 

164 ; see also Madurai-Viran. 

Karuppur, shandy at, ii. 268. 

KarUr, (old OhOra Capital), Boman coins, 

i. 45 ; Gatii Mudalwars, i. 69 ; captured 
by Haidar, i. 83 ; vettuvan tradifion, i. 
160 ; Bailw^ Project, i. 301. 

KaruvOppilai-Koravas, a suh-caste, i. 196 ; 

ii. 96. 
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'Kasbitj administrative head-quarters of 
District Taluk, etc., e.g., KunnattUr, ii. 
216. ? ? e ) > 

Kaserupu-vallu, a clan of Dombaias, i. 

199. • * 

Kasim, See Qasmi. 

fc pie), in Attur = 2 pies, i. 293. 
Kasukkaxa Onettis, i. 177. 

Katte-mane, Ehnarese unit of caste 
adminifftration, 1. 127 m. 3. 

Katti Paraiyans, hereditary iron-smelters, 

i. 202; n. 210. ' 

Kattiri-vandla, or soissor-thieves (Donga 

Dasaris), ii. 92. 

KaHiyam (Tamil) panegyrio), at marriages, 
among Rattans, i. 145. 

Kaitu^ clan of Vettuvana, i. 162. 
Katta-kcttai, ii. 293. 

Kattu-palaiyam, ii. 273. 

(legalised concubinage), i. 136. 
name by which Dfulas are 

called i. 201. 

Kattu-puttUr, transferred to Triohinopoly, 

ii. 3. 

Kaul, assignment of laud on reduced 
assessment, ii. 21-7. 

Kavadi-Koravas, i. 196. 

Mvaditj worshipped at Kali-patti, ii. 276. 
■Kami fees, i. 196, 198 ; ii, 94, 301. 

K&valyaf, KdvaH&raftj village watchman, 
ii, 48, 81 ; sub-oaste of Koravas, i. 196 ; 
u. 93-4. ’ ’ 

Kavara-malai, i. 16. 

Kavam-panai, cotton spinning at, ii. 294. 
Kavarais, 1. 263, 270 ; ii. 97, 211, see also 
BaHjas. 

KavSri, River system, i. 6, 6, 10, 11, 13 ; 
depopulation, i. 200 ; irrigation project, 

i. 21, 22 and 239 ; ferries, i. 299 ; Rail- 
way station, i. 299 ; ii. 272 ; Railway 
Bridge, i. 300 ; falls at HogSua-kal, 

ii. 206 ; legend of diversion at Solap- 
pftdi, ii. 212. 

Kaveri-patnam, described, ii. 170-1 j see 
also h. 162 ; Ohikka Dfiva Raja, i. 72 ; 
captured by the English, i. 76 ; re- 
captured by Haidar, i. 77 ; strengthened 
by HaHar, i. 78 ; taken by Colonel 
Srmth, i. 79 ; Maxwell, i. 84 ; Agamu- 
daiyana, i. 149 ; Khmmalar Matam, i. 
187 ; graft mangoes, i. 234-6 ; irriga- 
tion, i. 236 ; gi^elly oil, i. 271, 282 : 
bridge, 1. 299 ; Railway Project, i. 300 ; 
floods of 1903, i. 310; union, ii. 104; 
.market, ii. 166 ; Goloonda Biabmaus, ii. 
167. ’ 

Kiveripmaim Q-atti Mudaliyars, i. 69 ; 
Alambadi Poligars, ii. 129 n. 1 ; Solap- 
pftdi,ii.212. ^ 

Kavilai-drug, i. 12. 

Kavundan, village Headman, ii. 48 ; also 
caste title, e.g., Vettnvaua, i. 162. 
Kedda-malai (Boda-malais), i. 21, 32 : 

ii. 232. . j , 

Kela-mangalam, .described, ii. 140-2; 
Makhdum Ali, i. 74-6 Q-eneral Harris, 
i. 88 ; cession, i. 88 ; lungayat influence, 
i. 117 «. 2 ; Pattal-amman, 1 . 120 ; Taluk 


Kasba, ii. 14 ». 2 ; sanitary assooiatiou, 
ii. 104 ; market, i. 281 and li. 116. 

Kelasia (Kan), See Barbers, i. 189. 
Kellerbauer, Rev. G. 0., i. 108. 

Kelly, Colonel, at Ami, i. 84. 

Kelso, Mr.. Assistant Oolleotor, settles 
Balaghat taluks, ii. 16. 

KSlvi-KodutfS, a card gome, i. 111. . 
Kempe-Gauda, Magadi Poligar, i. 70 : ii. 
126-7. 

Korala, auoient name for Malabar, i. 166-6. 
Keiosine oil, i. 271, 283. 

Kosaraguli, i. 11. 

Ketanda-patti, Guru of Janappars, i. 117. 
Ksvuli-pattiram, a variety of oooo-nut used 
specially for pOja, i. 214 n, 1. 

Khairotte Indms, ii. 64. 

EChande Rao, oonspiraoy against Haidar 
Ali, i. 74-6 and ii. 141. 

Kiohi-palalyam (Salem City), ii. il04 and 
243; Manna Paraiyans in, I. 203 ; 
tanneries, i. 272. 

Bil-Avarai, i. 19. 

Kll-Nad (Periya-Kalrayans), i. 19. 

Kilai (dan), i. 123 n. 2, 204. 

Klliytir falls (Shevaroys Hills), i. 7. 
Kllkarai-Pandurai-Nild, i. 68, 144. 
Killedar, commander of a Fort under 
Muh a mmadan rule, e.g., Ismail Khan in 
Salem City, ii. 238. 

KriUr, Boda-malais, i. 21, 164. 

Kindersley, Mr., in charge of Tiruppattfir 
and Taniyambadi, ii. 2 1. 

Kinnij water-olook for measiuing tunis *’ 
in irrigation, i. 290. 

B^lri-patti (Malaiyalis), i. 166, 

Kiri-patti River, maxkaU oti, ii. 292. 
Kiri-patti valley, i. 8. 

Kistbandi, periods for payment of revenue 
in instalments, ii. 67 ; for Coffee Ltinds, 
ii. 48 w. 2. 

Kisukad (‘‘ Seventy *’)j i* 

Kitti ffip-oat), i. 111. 

Kizhakkatti, frog-eating Paraiyans, i. 202. 
Knives, pen and hunting, Salem noted for 
manufacture of, i. 276. 

Koda^, ii. 166. 

Kodaiara-Naohi, mother goddess worship- 
ped by Malaiyalis, i, 164. 

Kodamanda patti, ii. 166. 

Kodatha, See Koditti Kapus. 
Kod^S^Kdniyams. ii. 66. , 

Kodi-halli, legeud of foundation saorifioo, 
i. 120 ; Golias and Balijas, i. 190. 

Kodikal Vellalars, i. 140. 

Koditti Kapus, i. 166. 

Kodiyftr, i. 11. 

Kofoed, Rev., i. 103. 

Kokka-JKayan-pottai, ii. 272. 

Kdaya (ICan), grain measure, i. 286. 
Kolagattilr. inscriptions, ii. 204. 

Kolar, capital of Westem-Gangas (eastern 
branch), i. 61, 69 ; Shahji, i. 71 «. 1 ; 
Capture by Col. Donald Campbell, i. 80. 
KolaivGan^s 61 ». 1. 

Kolar Gold JFielde, extension of Schist 
b^d mto Kridmagiri Taluk, i. 26 «. 3 
27 ; effect on agricultural labour, i. 246. 
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Koldtiam^ i. 111. 

Koloya Parjiiyans, See Iloleyae, i. 202-3. 
Kolifikai-imttam (Kftjapalaiyaiu), ii. 273. 
Kolimiir, remains of slag luouiid in Eorest 
Kesei've, ii. 109. 

KdlMrm^ caste oHicer, i. 127 ; village 
seiTant, ii. 51 n, 1. 

Kollan (Blacksmith), section of Kamma- 
lurs, i. 186. 

Kolli-uialaiH, dcsoiibed, i. 19 ; magnetite, i. 
32 ; beam, i. 36 ; ChOm tradition, i. 46 ; 
Maluiyali tradition, i. 153; cultivation 
on, i. 207, 211j 216, 218, 222, 225; 
economic condition of Malaiyalis on, i. 
246 ; scttloinent, ii. 42, 43, 46, 232. 
Kolli-Alaluiyalis, i. 153, 4. 

KoUu, see DoUahuB i. 221. 

Kol-Nayakkanpatti, ii. 268. 

Kolroyan, sec Kalrayans. 

Kommimn (Piece of cloth supported by a 
waist cord), i. 109. 

Komarasana-halli, Dhariuapuri Union, ii. 
198. 

Komatis, account of, i. 175-6 and 174 n, 6 ; 
Kanyaka-J'arainOsvari, i. 114; Kight 
Hand Paction, i. 126; JHonartkam^ i. 
133-4 ; Saltlnis as Ttt^rofi^iSy i. 195 ; 
JVladigas tmdition, i. 204 ; trade in grain, 

i. 279 ; in cloth, i. 280 ; in salt, i. 281 ; 
Anohotii, ii. 109 ; in Dharmapuri, ii. 
195 ; in Ktlmagizipet, ii. 236 ; in Salem, 

ii. 241 ; in Omalar, ii. 259 ; Tirucheu- 
gOdu taluk, ii. 273. 

Kotnhm (inhabited valley running up into 
hills), 1 . 155. 

Konaga-padi, ii. 266. 

Koudayampatti, sister village of Sendara- 
patti, ii. 303. 

Kondayana-halli, tTanappais and gunny- 
ba^, i. 177. 

Kondayanur (Shevaroys), i. 15. 

Ko7Wj clan of Modaras, i. 185. 

KonOri-paUi, describcil, ii. 304 ; Catholic 
^ Mission, i. 100 ; London Mission, i. 102. 
KonOri-patti ('L’iruohongOdu I’aluk), ii. 273. 
JCo9tffa~dS8a^rdj(lk]cal, i. 63. 

Konga-KaikOlars, i. 180. 

Kongalayi, mother goddess, worshipped by 
MalaiyuliH,i. 164; 

Kongal Nad (“ Plight Thousand ”), i. 50. 

K onga-Niuniissiva y y a-s waiui , A gam udai- 

yas’ Guru, i. 149. 

Konganapuram, ii. 273. 

Konga Paiaiyans, i. 201. 

Kongaia-patti, ii. 194. 

Konga Itjtyar, cjisto ofliocr of Sembadavaiis, 
i. 173. 

KoTiga Slianars, i. 183 and w. 3. 

Konga Vcllalais, i. 139-40 ; sinnlarity of 
Pallans, i, 189 ; Barbois, i. 190. 

Kongu Country, i. 44 ; Aditya 1 (ChOla), 
i. 53 ; a Ohola Province, i. 57 ; Vishnu- 
yardhana, i. 59 ; Jtainanatha (Iloysala), 
i. 62 4 ; boundaries, i. 139. 

Kongu Karmnahirs, i. 186 2. 

Konguni King, title of Western Ganges, 
i. 50. 

Kougu-patti, ii. 258, 266. 


Kongu Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Koppu-malai, i. 13, 17. 

Koraoha, see Koravas, i. 196 «. 1. 

Jiorai grass, 0$fperu8 rotundu8. i. 277 : 

matting, ii. 98. 

Koiaiyar, anaikeet, ii. 293. 

Koiama, see Koravas^ i. 196 n, 1. 

Koravas, aooount of, 1 . 196-8 ; mat-makers, 

i. 185 ; ii. 218 ; Crime, ii. 92-6 ; see 
also, i. 102. 

Kosa Chetti, i. 176. 

Kosakkuli, epithet of PongaUyi, mother 
goddess, i. 164. 

Kota Balijas, i. 178. 

Kata-hodigi ii. 54. 

Kotankal river on Paohai-malais, i. 20. 
Kottai-Mari-ainman, in Hostir Port, ii. 
137 . 

KoUai-Muni-appan, in Tammampatti Port, 

ii. 304. 

Kottai-patti Pass, strike-valley, i. 6, 8, 18 
and 248. j 

Kottai-patti valley, desoribed, i. 17-8; 
black cotton soil m, i. 31 : ii. 215. 

Oitl ... ' 


Kottai- 
padi, ii. 21*2. 
Kottaiyiir, i 
Kottambftdi 
1 . 


ii. 194 ; sec also Solap- 


{tri8hvekum village), ii. 54 «. 


Kottam8^ sub-division of Maudalams tinder 
ChOlas, i. 58. 

Kottan-obodu, i. 16. 

Kotta-palJi, ii. 166. 

Kottevflr, i. 10. 

Kottu-Hdu (land whioh can only be oulti- 
vatod with a hoe), i. 211 ; ii, 43. 
KoUukJcarm caste oflioer of Vettuvans, i. 
152* 

Kovil-malai (Kalrayans), i. 19. . 
KOvil-Pudftr (Kalrayans), i. 19; Kari- 
Itaiiian temple, i. 162 ; ii. 300. 

Kovilur (Dharmapuri), Uatholio settlement, 
i. 97,100; ii. 197. ’ 

Koyaluf, sacked by Vishnu-vardhana, i. 
09. 

Krishna 11 (Kaehtirakftta), Yavarttja, i. 
52. 

Krishna Jll (Kashtrakuta), revival under, 

i. 51 ; alliance with Butuga H (Wostem- 
Ganga),i. 55. 

Krishna DOva liaya, of Vijayaiiagar, i. 66 ; 

ii. 289, 301. 

Krishmigiri, described, ii. 171-8, see also 
162; first attempt to storm 1767, i. 76 
and ii. 174 ; sioge and wipitulation 1768, 

i. SOaiidii. 175; Maxwell’s feint on, i. 

84 ; second attempt to storm 1791, i. 86 
and ii. 176 ; head quarters of Head, i. 
86 ; administrative head-quarters and 
gamsoiij i. 86-9; see also ii. 3; Abbo 
Dubois, i. ii9 ; Lutheran Mission, i, 102- 
103; Malirfttha settlement, i. 190 3; 

ftrwi, i. 213 ; grapes, i. 234 ; weaving, i. 
263; Hoflfiir ifl-gi, i. 280; exports, i. 
282-3 ; mint, i. 291-2 ; oye (lisoaso, i. 
311; hospihil, i. 317; schools, i. 323-4 
and 328 ; Courls, ii. 88 and 91 ; Union, 

ii. 104 ; Goloonda Brahmans, ii. 167-8, 
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Kridmagiri Taluk, desoriljed, ii. 161-89 ; 
see also^ i. 3 n. 2, 13, 27 ; irrigation pro- 
jeois, 1. 239 ; exports and trade, i. 
280-3 : coxmnnnieauons, i. 294-7, 300 and 
ii. 164. 

Krishnappa-Nayani-Podtlr, i. 174 n. 4, 

Kzulmapuraxa, i. 208 ; ii< 195. 

Krislma £ftja Bodda, of Mysore, elepliant 
gioe, i. 293 n, 1 ; liberal grants of inams, 
li. 61, 191, 290 ; oppressiye taxation, ii. 


Eridm^Eaya-Bamndram, ii. 113. 
Ksbajaiyas, fe^ess of, i. 190 ; Maiathas 
claim to be, i. 190 ; Bazns claim to be, i. 
191. ’ 

Kncbn-karadu, i. 14 n, 2. 

Suda-'iafti Vanniyars, i, 142. 

Kudile^ remarriage of divoreh^ i. 136 

1. I* 

offnapring of informal marri- 
age (Knrubas), 1. 170. - ■ - 

Kudiydi^a Kaioundar^ term for Eonau 
Vellalars, i. 144. ^ 

Engar ITagarattus, i. 176 f*. 4. 

EnkK-malai, i. 12. 

Eflkuttai-patti, ii. 268. 

Kula or hikim (plan), i. 123 n, 2. 

Visbnavite saint, i. 

Eulasekharas, section of Satanis, i. 196. 
iTttZaefar (Caste eonncillois), i. 127 n. 1. 
Kuli^ land measure, i, 288. 

Kuli-pddi, htU^vallani measure ior paying 
eooUes in grains, i. 246, n. 2 and 287. 
JvnlOt t^g a in, expels Singbalese and sets 
up vikrama Pandya, i. 69 j nominal 
suamuinty over Dbarmapnri Adigaiman, 
Adaman-kOttai, ii. 
196 ; at Dnannapmi, ii. 203. 


Knmara-palaiyam, described, ii. 274; 
^Tmg i. 268; bridge i. 298 ; Special 
" sanitary association, 

u^^l04 ; toll-gate, ii. 272; market, ii! 



^umarasami-patti (Salem), ii. 

KitPimfot (Eanarese potters), j 

or Kun^mi (“ Compiin' 
KaHityam, i. 287 : ««» 

(mney),^ 293 ,Be 6 *laou.l 08 . 

Knnoii^ Valikai^, i. 167 _ 8 . 

?* 5 '«« i 

XI > Pandava puts, i. 44 • Ci 

“ 13tb century, ’i. 
eonneotion^Sh 

traditional conned 
witb Anknsagiri, ii. 126. 

Eundtoa-tialli, ii. 166. 


Kmkumatn, red yowder applied to fovt‘lu‘a<l 
ceremonially, 1. 146. 

Kunkur see Ha/nkwt. 

Eunnattfir, sanitary associalion at, ii. J6I ; 
once Easba of Utiankarai 'Paltik, ii. 21t> ; 
oil-pressing and market, ii. 218. 
Eunnattur-Burgam, ancient name for Wan- 
karidrug, ii. 280 j of. lOlu-karai-Kild, ii. 
297. 

see weediiig-plougb. 

Euntlsvara temple, at Kiindani, ii. 143. 
Enppam (Kangirndi), i. 13, 198, 300. 
Euppammftl, daughter of Borikni Poligar, 
ii. 12^ 146 w.l. 

Kurai (Aide’s cloth), i. 117. 

Eniidi-nattani, village near blolugiri 
u. 128. 

Knrnool, Pathan Nawahs of, i. 73 w. 2. 
Kurya (Hindustani), hand-vreeder, i. 209. 
Kvru. see Kuruvm paddy, i. 212. 

Eurubas, aoooimiof, i. 369-71, latiooiiig, 

i. 110 ; VJrabhadra, i. 1 17 w. 3 ; Unddinii- 
ma aud Chikkanmia, i. 121 ; IhuhiUkHt 
inams j i. 190 ; ii. 132 ; hmihli weavitig, i. 
263 ; tax on. ii. 66 and 3. 

, Eumlmra-palli, i. 298. 

Enruga-patti, adjoins Singani.pot., ii. 22r». 
Kuruvai^ short- crop paddy, i. 212. 

Enruvans, see Koiavas, i*. 196 ?/. 1 . 
Eusavans (Tamil potters), i. 18-1. 

(Alunaminadan feHtival), i. 106. 
Xuttddi Tndni, ii. 64. 

Xuttai (small pond), irrigation from, 1. 237 ; 

ii. 26. 

Euttampimdi, corujulum, i. 33. 

Eiittar, see Pattipadi river. 

Xutti-Kavundan, oaste oilkiur of Paiduii" 
Malaiyalis, i. 166. 

Kvtti-mamyamy caste officer, i. 127. 

Kuy^ala Nad, oonneotion wiili Kinidani, 
u. 147. 

Kuzhu (ragi gruel), i. 110. 


Ii 


Iiabbais, account of, i. 103-4 house langu- 
age, 1. 93 ; lenion-giuss oil, i. 272 ; 
grass mate, i. 277 ; six-nionihs’-ciodil 
nawkeiB, i. 280; oooasioiuil ciiininalii v, 
11. 92 ; m Salem, ii. 243. 
i of, r. 187; poHiiinn of. 


i. Xiow, 

Vakkaligas, i. 168-9. 

K)u.i!ii,l,ni), idn.ti- 

conqneiori by Vislmu- 

vatdhana, 1. 69 «. 1. 

lA^nm, preparaUon of Ottilia, ii. 79. 
Iiakkamena-halli, ii. 194. ’ 

Iiakk^a-halli, ii. 194. 

Mitta, ii. 223-4! 

^***"’-»®«“.’PppiH,ttn8,i. l86 ;. 2. 
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Tjakshmi-Kania Kftja, tradition at Sanka- 
lidtug, ii. 279. 

Ijakshnii-Naiayaim, name of Vishnu, i. 114. 

Jjtiligain, i. 14. 

litimhadis, desoiibcd, i. |200-1 ; dialect, 
i. 92 ; deyastation b^, ii. 109. 

Lamont, Lieut., shun in iho attack against 
Kiishnagiri in 1791, ii. 176 n, 3. 

Land, Measures of, i. 287-8 ; Bale yalues 
of, i. 243. 

Tiand-cess, ii. 102. I 

Land-lteyenno, effect on, of, I’aniine of 
1877-8; administration of, ii. 1-69; in 
llosiir Taluk, ii. 113; Dharmaputi, lii. 
192 ; Uttankaiai, ii. 216 ; Salem, ii. 232 ; 
Oinalnr, ii. 267 ; Tiruchengodu, ii, 270 1; 
Attnr, ii. 291. 

JiSiTig, (Jolonel, advances beyond Donkani- 
koia, i. 80 ; leplaccs Col.* Wood, i. 82 ; 
Tjiont. in charge of dctadhiucnt at Na- 
nnikkal, i. 87 ; demands surrondcT of 
forts lound Krishnagiii, ii. 176. 

Jjaiiguage, i. 92 ; bar to intormarriage, 
i. 124 ; liteiucy in each, i. 321. 

Langnr, i. 37. 

Itfiter-Val lavas, i. 48, (See also Jnsciiptions. 
Iiater Pallavas). 

Tiaieiiie, i. 32. 

JiCases of land, i. 242-3. 

Lveauium heml^htMirioum (Brown -Hug) on 
Sbevaroys, i. 230. 

Lmmimn vlrid^^ Uiecii JBug on Hhevaroys, i. 
230. 

Ticcblcr, Hev., J'. M., London Mission, 
i. 101, 324-6 ; ii. 240, 261, 303, 304. 

Leeining, Mr. H. W., on coffee cultivation, 
i.227 ?j3. 

Left Matid ITaciion, i. 183, 186. 

Leighton, (’ol. 'riionuis, ii, 182. 

I^eip/ig li'.vangelical Luihoian Mission, 
i. 103, 326 ; ii. 266. 

IiOinoiiH, i. 233-6. 

liCinon-grass oil, distal laiJon of, i. 272. 

lj<!ngth, measures of, i. 287. 

liOOpanlH, i. 36. 

Lepiosy, i. 312. 

Tioysscdre, Uov. ITathcr 1*., ii. 301. 

JiiccTise, to search hasaars and gold- 
Hiniihs’ shops for lost money and gold 
filings, ii. 67. 

Limo, tax on nianufacture of, ii. 66. 

Tsihgam^ phallic form of Siva, i. 112 ; worn 
hy liingjlyats, i. 117, 192-3; Kurubas, 
i. J70 ; at Ihulo-DuTgam, ii. 139. 

Lingayai-s, account of, i. 191-2; proscou- 
iion of, i. 61 ; rise of, i. 117; caste 
scctanan in origin, i. 126, hlorarohioal 
organisation, i. 127 ; near Anohetti, ii. 
109; at Cunnnalapuram, ii. 131; at 
Pcnniigarain, ii. 210. 

Li(|nors (foreign), i. 283. 

Liligation, civil, growth of, ii. 89. 

Jdmrds, aurgiiry of, among Koravas, ii. 96. 

TiOans, Agiicultural, i. 247 *, i. 279-80. 

Local Boards, take over roads, i. 296 ; 
railway projects, i. 300-1 ; hospitals and 
dispensaries, i. 317 ; oduoation. i. 323-4 ; 
origin of Bund from road-ocss. ii. 101. 


Local Government, ii. 101-6. 

LocaHt^, difference of, bar to inlerjnaiiiage, 

Located fellings (Forestry), i. 262. 
Lookhait, Mr , Oolleotoi, ii. 27 ; tomb in 
llosur, ii. 137. 

Locusts, Famine of 1877-8, i. 806. 

Lodge, Miss, i. 102, 324. 

LOkur, Eeseive, i. 14 1 ; Kailway Station, 

i. 299 ; ii. 268 ; Pass, ii. 219. 

London Mission, i. 100-2 ; Schools, i. 324-6 ; 
Hosfir, ii. 133 ; in Salem City, ii. 240 ; 
Hastampatti, ii. 246 ; on Shevaroys, ii. 
266 ; in uattux, ii. 296 ; in Sendarapatti, 

ii. 303 ; in Koneii-patti, ii. 304. 

Longley, Mr., ii. 46 n. 1, 61, 220, 241. 
Loom, tax, on weavers, i. 260-1, country, 

description of, i. 269. 

Loquat, see Mrtobotiya jttpomoa, 

Zoris Ivdek^cerianus, i. 37. 

Loui XVI medal granted to Mir Ghulain 
Ali Miriam, ii. 177. 

Lower Ghats, i. 3 ». 1. 

Jiutborau Missions, i. 102-3. 

Latherpei, i. 103. 

Mabbs, Kev. G., i. 101. 324 ; ii. 296. 
MaoBonuld, Lieutenant, i. 87, 242, 276. 
MacDonald’s Choultry (Magadan Ohava- 
di), i. 299 ; ii. 272, 276. 

Maonalas (mendicant Madigas), i. 204. 
Maohmmi^ Mmhtni^ i. 134 n, 1. 

Maokain, Captain, i. 77 ; ii. 171. 

MacLeod, Captain, ii. 2-3, 42, 297, 301, 
306. 

Madaga Nad (Vellarai Nad), ii. 270. 
Mada'khi (1’el.), see Plough. 

Mndahhu, i. 287-8. 

Maddala-pallarn, i. 13. 
MaddigOnani-palaiyam, ii. 198. 

Maddnr, i. 88. 

MadO-kulain, i. 170. 

Madhn Kao, Peshwa, ii. 127. 

MixdUura Odpald Ohahruty i. 290 n. 

Kadi (length of cloth), i. 287. 

Madigas, i. 201-3, see also, i. 119, 176 ; ii. 
76. 

Kadirai’-'kirndt^ (Title of Parautuka 1. 
ohOla) i. 63. 

Madivalain, ii. 126 1. 

Madni-palli, i. 281. 

Madras, i. 264, 281, 283 ; ii. 236. 

Madras Measure, i. 287. 

Madras Kupoes, i. 293. 

Miulras and Southern Mahratta Kailway, i. 
300. 

Maduiii, i. 34 ; Konuin coins, i.46; ciip- 
tiue of, i. 63; Hulfcans of, i. 64-6; 
Vijayanagiir Viceioyiilty (see also in- 
scriptions, Mad urn. Nayaka), feudal sys- 
tem of ^rirmnala Nayaka, i. 68 ; inviulod 
by Mysoreans, i. 71 ; Jesuit Mission, i. 
94, 96 ; ii. 249. 

Madmai-Viian , cuH of, i. 121-2, 204. 
Madmu-saLu (Kurubas),!. 170. 

Mtlgudi, ii. 126. 
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Magga (Hoysalas), i. 202-3. 

Magistrate (Village), ii. 86, see Headman. 
Magnesite, i. 26-9, 33. 

Magnetite, i. 31-2. 

Ma£abali-> i. 49, n, 4. 

XaMhdratc^ i. 116. 

Mahdl (=iralaoe), e.g., Baramahal, of. 

Killedar’s Mahal, Salem Oity, ii. 238. 
MahStaya AntOvdtctij ( All Souls Day ’* ), 
i. 136. 

Maixamalla ( Great- Wrestler *’), i. 49. 
MsJiamallapuram. see Seven Pagodas. ^ 
Xahiahnantapcim (pillared hall or portico), 

i. 112-3. 

McM-navami hayil (parade-ground), ii. 
117. 

Maharaja-gadai, desoribed, ii. 178-80; 
Hill, i. 13 ; ii. 162 ; Hannman bas- 
relief, i. 116 «. .1 ; Agamudaiyans, i. 
149 ; Masti Poligars, ii. 126 ; market, ii. 
166 ; Goloonda Brahmans, ii. 167. 

KfsJha Sha Batri, i. 119. 

Mahavali Banarasa, title of Bana Kings, 

ii. 186. • • 

Mahavali-Vanaraya, i. 48. ^ 

Mdhat-Padam (oaste ofhoer of Lingayats), 
i.l94. 

Mahendra (Nolamba), i. 63 ; ii. 180, 196, 
201 / 

Mahendra-mangalam, i. 298 ; ii. 180, 196. 
Mahesvaras, ii. 146 n, 1. 

Mahisha. i. 120. 

Maidan (open space), i. 108 ; ii. 146. 

Mailaris, 1 . 194-6. 

Xa%U faJtams^ i. 291-3. 

Maize,- see sea mapat 
Makhan. i. 106. 

Makhdum- Ali, i. 74, 77, 79 ; ii. 119, 138. 
Mak7carOhol(i7n (Maize), i. 207. 

Malabar, i. 110 «. 3, 167 n, 1 and 3, 231, 
266, 283. 

Mdadi^kal (Barren wonjen’s rook), ii. 288. 
Malahalli, ii. 14 2, 107 n, 1. 

Maliamans, i. 149. 

Maliavalli, battle of, i. 88. 

Malaiyalis, account of, i. 162-164 ; worship 
neoniiis, i. 42 ; huts of, i. 108-9 ; 
SamnopUheetis. entellm as medicine, i. 
110; territorial divisions, i. 126 ; cross 
cousin marriage, i. 134 ; disease, i. 312- 
14 ; of KoUi-malais, i. 21, 109, 110 ; of 
Shevaioys, i. 211 ; U. 218, 266 ; of Kal- 
rayaus, li. 301. 

Malakonda, i. 13. 

Malappa-konda, i. 12, 27. 

Malaria, i. 311-2 ; ii. 132, 216 and 237. 
Malas, i. 202-3. 

Maligai (Hogsna-kal), ii. 194. 

Malik Kaffir, i. 64. 

Malted, i. 47. 

MaTlapp^, i. 3 n. 2, 13 ; ii. 162, 180. 
MaUaporam (Dhaimapuri), i. 68 ; ii. 209. 
Mallapnram, Shevaroys Pass and Ghat, i. 

6, 6, 13, 14, 16 and 297. 
MaLLa-samudiw, desoribed, ii. 276 ; tank, 
i. 7; OhOla temple, i. 113; Nattan*s 
Nad, i. 144 ; weavers, i. 260-1 ; Bub- 
- Begistrai, ii. 90 ; market, ii. 273. 


Malli-karai, i. 22, 32 and 277 ; ii. 290. 
Mallikarjuna (Vijayanagar), i. 66 , w. 2 ; 
ii. 147. 

Mallikarjuna-durgam, i. 9 ; ii. 110. 
Mallik-Arjunasvara, i. 113. 

Mallfir, described, ii. 236 ; wild pig hunt, 
i. 37 ; Kongu Nad KaikOlars, i- 181 *, 
sanitary association, ii. 104 ; market, ii. 
234. 

Maltby, Mr., ii. 27. 

Malunguttu (epithet of Pidari), i. 163. 

Malfir. i. 66, 81, 300 ‘ ii. 106, 114. 
Mamallapuram, see Seven Pagodas. 

Maman (Father-in-law), i. 134 «. 1. 

Mamanji, i. 18 and 166. 

Mamanthila-vadu, i. 172. 

Mamul = customary or oustom, e.g., ii. 
30. 

Manam (measure), i. 286-6. 

Manathal, legend of Slta, ii. 236 n, 3. 
Manm&lan^ i. 168. 

Manavaiana-palli, ii. 108. 

Manohi plateau, i. 10 and 11 . 

MandaLam (Oh Ola Province), i. 67. 

JSandma (customs farm), ii. 68 n» 2. 

Mandxri (oaste officer), 1 . 127, 166. 

Mangalam (Paohai-malais), i. 20, 165 n, 1 ; 

(Shevaroys), ii. 266. 

Mangalapuram, ii. 294. 

Hangalas (Telugu), see Barbers. 

Mangalore, Treaty of, i. 83; first ite- 
mount Depot at, ii. 148. 

Mangoes, i. 233-6 ; ii. 165, 171. 

Mango Showers, i. 206. 

Mangu, i. 66. 

Man-gutte-patti, ii. 282. 

UCanika (a measure), i. 286. 

Maniyakkarars, i. 141. 

Manja-kuttai, li. 266. 

Manjarai, i. 166 n, 1. 

Man3avacli Pass, i. 6, 13-16, 297 ; ii. 226, 
232. 

Manjini, u. 291, 293. 

Man-malai, i. 2j6, 164. 

Manmatha, i. 110. 

Manna Paraiyans, i. 202-3. 

Manne Grant, i. 61. 

Mannu (earth) Oddars, i. 187. 
Mannflr-malai, i. 19. 

Manthax (cattle-pen) Qollas, i. 172. 
Mantharam Serai Irumporai, i. 46. 

^antx Odde, see Mannu Oddars. 

Mantras (spells), i. 130. 

Manukonda-malai, i. 14, 37, 72 ; ii. 213. 
Manure, i. 209-10, 226, 227, 230, 266. 
Manyakheta (Malkhed), i. 46. 

Mar (fathom), i. 287, 289. 

ManmkdL (measure), i. 286. 

Maram (wood) Oddars, i. 187-8. 
Mftra-mangalam, Shevaroys, i. 16 ; Oma- 
Iflr taluk, i. 96 ;i. 2 ; ii. 249. 

Marameris (Shanars), i. 183. 

Maranda-halli, ii. 193, 196 ; Irrigation 
Project, i. 240. 

Mara-sandiram, ii. 119. 

Marasimha (Kolar Gadga), i. 61, 64. 
Marasimha (Western Ganga), i.'66-6, ii. 
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MaiathHB, check Chikku DcvaEayii, i. 72; 
invade Mysore, i. 76 ; alliance with 
English, i. 84 ; military settlexs, i. 190 ; 
account of, i. 190-1 ; Milifairy pensioners, 
ii. 176 ; Brahmans, i. 116 n, 3. 

Marathi Doinbaras, i. 198. 

Marathi language, i. 92-3. 

Maravariuan, KulasOkhara 1, i. 63. 
Maravurman, Sundura Pandya I, i. 61. 
Maravanuun, Sundara Pandya 11, i. 62. 
Maico l^olo, 1 . 63 n. 7. 

Margal'i (Tamil month, Decehiber-January), 
harvest of kar and smnhd ptuldy, i, 212 n, 
3 ; dry paddy, i. 213 ; amlu^ i. 

219 ; gingelly, i. 223 ; seed-tixne for 
cholam^ i. 220. 

Mar^osa oil, i. 271. 

Mari-aminan (mother goddess), i. 117-8. 
126, 163, 204 ; ii. 94. 

Mari-ammun, Chennu, temple of plague, ii. 
131. 


Mari-Nanjappa, JBagalOr Poligar, ii. 118, 

122 . 

Mariyalam, i. 10. 

Marka Brahmans^ i. 138. 

Markanda Kishi, li. 160. 

Markanda-nadi, tributary of Pennaiyar, i. 
6 and 8, 9, 12 ; valley i. 10 j ii. lOS^ 
142 ; irrigation, i. 236 ; Krishnagiri 
Taluk, ii. 162 ; Bade Talay Project, i. 
240 ; traditions, i. 182 ; plnocs on, ii. 
142 and 160. 

Markets (weekly), described, i. 279 ; ii. 
67-8 ; in HosuiTaluk, ii.llC ; in Krishna- 
|$iii, ii. 166 ; in Dharmapuri, ii. 196 ; 
in Uttankarui, ii. 218 ; in Salem, ii. 234 ; 
Oinalur, ii. 268; in 'riruchengodu, ii. 
272-3 ; in Attrtr, ii. 294. 

Market tines, ii. 67-8, 102-3. 

Marriage, political, i. 62, 64 n, 3 ; dissolu- 
tion of i. 130 ; custeins, i. 136, 143, 
146-8, 168-9 and 197; “ cross cousin'' 
{menarthini)^ i. 133-4. 

Martin/i, Patlier Eninianucl, i. 196. 

Martito, i. 32. 

Maruda-viran, see Madiirjii-viran. 

Mar ml Or i tiink, i. 237. 

MaruliLchtUya (Lingayats), i. 193. 

Marwilris, i. 116 9 /. 3. 

Mftsi ('ramil month; Eebruary- March), i. 
116 ; harvest of castor, i. 234 ; mango 
lease, i. 235. 

Masi-Malaiyan, (Malaiyali cult), i. 164. 
Maskali-patti, ii. 234. 

Master, Mr. Lt. K., (Bettloincnt), ii. 31, 32. 
Musti, ii. 126, 168 ; Poligars, 190 ; ii. 

116, SCO Ankusagiri and SuJagiri. 
Mastigas,^ mendioant Madigas, i. 204. 
Mat-making, by Koravas and Mtidaras, i. 
186 ». 3, described, i. 276-7 ; in Dhanna- 
puri Taluk, ii. 196 ; in tJttankarai Taluk ; 
ii. 218 ; Salem Town, ii. 234 ; in 'riru- 
ohengOdu Taluk, ii. 272 ; in Attur Tnlnk, 
ii. 294. 

Matagondu-palli, i. 97 ; ii. 147. 

Matam (Dharmapuri Taluk), i. 263, 280 ; 
ii. 194. 

Matams (Mutt), i. 179 n, 1. 193. 


Mata Mudirai, bqq' Mahat-JPadarn. 

Matangi, i. 119, 204. 

Mather, Mr. ii. 40, 103 n. 1. 

Matli-vallu Dombiuras^ i. 109. 

Mattigirl, described, xi. 148-64 ; see also i. 
100, 104, 302, 316 ; ii. 104 ; Remount 
Dep6t, i. 246 ; ii. 165. 

Mattur, described ii. 181 ; see also i. 78 
and «. 1. 296 ; ii. 166. 

MattOr River, i. 9, 12, 13, 239 ; ii. 162, 
164. 

Maund, 1. 283. 

Mauryau Empiie, i. 46. 

Mavelmgatree, i. 172. 

MavOri tttnk, i. 240. 

Maxwell, Colonel, at KavOri-patjiam,i. 184 ; 
ii. 171 ; expels Bakir Bahib from Penna- 
gara.xu, storms of Krishnagiri and ixiarc^es 
to Serin g^patn am, i. 86 ; ii, 176-6, 211. 
Maynxnbadi, 1. 20. 166 ». 1. 

Alaydna (cemetery) jpwjd, i. 119-20, 173. 
Mayilati, (epithet of PongaJayi), i. 164. 
Measures, of oapuoity, i. 284-7 ; of length, 
i. 287 ; of land, i. 287-9 and ii. 16 «. 1 ; 
of time, i. 289-90. 

M.0cheri, dosoiibed, ii. 260 ; (jjatU Mudali^ 
yars, i. 69 ; Bhadrakali temple at, L 
119 ; plantains, i. 206, 216 ; jsggory, 

i. 278 ; cattle fair, i. 280 ; Sub-liegisU-ar, 

ii. 90 ; sbesUte xnarkot, ii. 268. 

Modarusj i. 186, 276-7. 

Medical institutions, i. 317 ; ii. 238. 

Modows General, i. 84, 86 ; ii. 171. 
Mcdugaxnpatti, i. 13. 

MckkapalU Biver, i. 8. 

Molagiri, hill, i. 10, 6 ; ii. 107 ; durgain ; 
i. 11; ii. Ill, 128; Colonel bhuvi’s 
estate on, ii. 128. 

MclfWi (iicmplc staff), i. 189. 

Mol-Nad, i. 19, Koravas, i. 197. 

Mala NamOii (mother godiiess), i. 164, 
Molur (BOclninalai), i. 21. 

Mol fir (Shevaroys), i. 163 n. 4. 

Alvnarikam (cross cousin inarriago), i. 133- 
6 ; 167-8, 176 9*. 2. 

Mendioant, ciistcs, i. 191 ; tax on, ii. 67. 
MOiidra-kutti Koravas, i. 196. 

Metiisi, i. 218, 263. 

Monpaili Koravas, i. 196. 

Alera Merai, customary grain fees paid to 
village oUioois, ii. 49 ; to Koravas, i. 
198. ’ 

Metnraorpliio Jlocks, i. 26 7. 
Mottn-palniyam (Attur), ii. 64 9 /. 1. 

Mettu Wtn^et (Salem), ii. 243, 

Mettuku, elan of Mtidaras, i. 186, 

Meyer, Sir W., ii. 60. 

Mtizhugu JRottu Upidliyans, i. 186 9 *. 2. 
Mioa, i. 33. 

Midday Ma<ligas, i. 176. 

Midwives (harbor women), i. 189-90. 
Miladikki, i. 10. 

Military oaetos, i. 190. 

Militiiry Pensioners, i. 190. 

Milk-post, i. 116. 

Miller, Rev. Dr., ii. 266. 

Minerals, i. 31-2. 

Mint, i, 291. 
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Hifision, see London, Leipzio, Missonri, 
Paris, Madnra. 

Missouri ETangelioal Lutheran Mission, i. 

■ 102-3, 326 ; Ti. 172. 

Mittas, list of, in Krishnagiri Jl'uluk, ii. 
163; Lhaijnapnii, ii. 192; Uttankarai 
ii. 216 ; Salem, ii. 232 ; Omalfkr, ii. 257 ; 
Tiruohengodu, ii. 271 ; Aitur, ii. 291. 

Mitta System, origin, ii. 12 ; collapse, ii. 16 ; 

failure, ii. 18-19 ; ultimate fate, ii. 20. 

Mixed crops, i. 206-7. 

Moohai, see Doliolios lahlab. 

Moda (^ain measure), i. 286.. 

Moha-Nada (ShcTaro^’s), i. 166. 

MGhini, i. 117. 

Mohn, Kev. P. i. 103. 

Mobur (ooin), i. 290. 

Molasi, i. 14.4 ; ii. 272, 273. 

Mole, P. Jd. 267. 

Monda Koravas, i. 197, see Kavalkara 
ICoravas. 

Monday Kurubas, i. 170. 

Mondi, i. 194. 

Mondi, Golla sub-easte, i. 172. 

Monegar, see Headmen, Village. 

Money, i. 290-3. 

Mongoose, i. 37. 

Monkeys, i. 37. 

Monsoon, i. 206. 

Montandreau, Pather, ii. 1-8. 

Mora BuTvada-varu (Madigns), i. 204. 
Moramangalam. i. 96 ; ii. 249. 

MormnkaHl Valluyans, i. 202. 

Morapptir (Dhannapuri), deserted village 
site, i. 11, 12 ; ii. 107 n, 3. 

Morapp-Qr (Uttankarai), described, ii. 226 ; 

see Mso i. 233, 283, 299. 

Morari Kao, i. 73, 80. 

Morasara-balli, i. 294. 

Morasu Kapu^ i. 126 1. 

Morasu Had, li. 147. 

Morasu-Vakkiliga^ i. 167-8, 172 «. 1. 

Morasu Koravas, Kavalkara Koravas. 

Morasu Paraiyans, i. 202-3. 

Morasfir, i. 166 ; ii. 113. 

Morris, Eev. L., i. 101. 

Mortality, i. 38. 

MorOr, i. 22 ; 144 ; ii. 286. 

Mosq.ues (Salem City), ii. 238. 

2[otarpha (taxes levied on manufactures I 
and trade), ii. 12, 14, 66 «. 2, 69, ii. 76. 
Mother Goddesses, i. 117-21, 163-4. 
Mother-right, i. 134. 

Mottan-Kuriohi, ii. 66. 

Mouooiarelli, Pather, i. 96. 

Mountain Kanges, political importance of, 
i. 44. 

Mubarak of Delhi, i. 64. 

Mtidal-kalvay, ii. 272, 276. 

Mudali, caste title of Kaikolais, i. 181. 
ITiidaliydr Gundit^ ii. 277. 

Mitddrrui^ i. 287. 

Mtidtohawckiiy see Ina Koravas. 
Mitdiohumdri, Ina Koravas. 
Mitdrd-dhdrammj “ sealing ceremony ”, i. 
173. 

Mitdra Mannu, haivest perquisite, ii. 49. 
Mughals, i. 72-3, 103. 


Mughal Empire, i. 173. 

Muhammad Ali, i. 80. 

Muhammadan^ invasion of S. India, i. 64 ; 
account of i. 103-7 ; found in places of 
military importance, i. 122 ; i. 190 ; 
■weaving, i. 263 ; ii. 294, traders, i. 280, 
281 ; ii. 109, 196 and 219 ; literacy, i. 
321 ; education, i. 327 ; Suihvdsi remis- 
sions, ii. 66 ; occasional criminality, iK 
92 ; in Police, ii. 97 ; Patnfll-kara, ik 
163 ; military pensioneis, ii. 176 ; quar- 
ters in Salem, ii. 241. 

Muhammad Quth Shah, ii. 168. 

Mnhammad Shah II (Brahiiiaui), i. 66. 
Muhammad Tughlak, i. 64. 

M'uharram, 105-7. 

Muhurta7n = dlimvLX of wedding ceremony, 

1, 169. 

Muirhead, Major, ii. 188. 

Mukkana-kere, ii. 128. 

Mukkanlir, Peak, i. 14, 309. 

Mtllahalli (Mulal^adu), ii. 202. 
Mfilai-Kunohi, i. 19. 

Mtilam (measure of lengUi), i. 287. 

Mnlai vettnvans, i. 162. 

Mtilakkadu (piehet of Pongalayi), i. 164. . 
^tulu-vigraha^ i. 112-4, 1. 

Mulbagal, i. 80, 81. 

Mulberry, i. 234 n. 1. 

Mule breeding, i. 34. 

Mullandriun (Ami Jaghir), i. 183. 

Mnlluvadi (Pennavaram), ii. 209. 

Mulluvadi (Attnr), ii. 296. 

Muluvi (Bhevaroys), i. 228. 

Muimnudi OhOla Leva (Kajaraja J .,) i. 66 

2 . 

Muimnudi, ii. 303. 

MundBih (disoretionary assessment), ii. 44. 
Mundagambadi, i. 44, 267. 

Munesvuia-konda, i. 9. 

Muni, i. 121. 

Municipal, hospital, i. 317 ; education, i. 

324 ; college, i. 326-6 ; tolls, ii. 234. 
Municipality (Salem), ii. 104-6. 

Muniswami, ii. 213. 

'M.wi'lcudimi (forelock), i. 166. 

Munro, Thomas, recruiting weavers, i. 
260-2 ; education, i, 322 ; Assistant 
Superintendent and Collector, ii. 2 ; 
Tenkarai-kottai lightly assessed, ii. 13 ; 
resumption of Police Inams, ii. 83 ; 
Judicial reforms, ii. 86 ; Dharmapuri, 
ii. 198, 200 ; tank near ToppUr, ii. 214 ; 
OmalOr, ii. 263. 

Muns^s (District), ii. 87-89. 

M'^siffs, Village, under Kegulation 1816, 
ii. 87, see Headznen (village). 

MtoOr Nad Malaiyalis, i. 164. 

IfwjppaM, caste ofSoer, i. 127, 166 ; title i. 189 
Muragi Matam (Lingayats), i. 193-4. 
Murari-Vall^ (Dombaras), i. 199. 
Mturiki-Nad Kamsalas, i. 186 «. 2. 

Murray, Col. John, ii. 296. 

Murrel, i. 110 n. 3. 

Muxasa-Vii*ada Matami (Lingayats), i. 194 
n, 1. 

Musuku Balijas, i. 178 ; Kammas, i. 167 ; 
Vakkiligas, 1.-166. 
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Mustard, i. ‘207, ‘2‘2C. 

Matr&olius, i. 204. 

Muttampatti, i. 10*2. 

Mutta-Nad ^Shevaioys), i. 155. 

Muttajii liaja, Vettnvan legend, i. 149-51. 

Mattarasa, see Srlpnrnsha AlalturaHit. 

Muttattu-kol, i. 284. 

Muttiriyans, i. 151. 

Mattiyal-anmia, i. 118. 

Mutiu-kotiai, see Jiicimis eommumH. 

M iittu-lcmnara-ST^aiui, i. 1 14 , 181. 

Mnttu-Nayakkam-patii, i. *218, ii. 258, 

Muttu Kaja, see Mutlaui Kaja. 

MnltnrjivHTi Jlnl, ii. 187. 

Muttn-V*irappa, Bilgalur Poligilr, ii. 1*21, 
1 * 2 * 2 . 

IVlysoro, plateau, i. 4 ; of, ii. 107:3 breed of 
eatlle, i. lU ; casteiii district '\>f, i. 44 ; 
Western Gangas, i. 50, Karasinilm 311 
(Iloysala), i. 6*2 ; lise of, i. 67-68 ; asoeiid- 
aney of, i. 71; wais, i. 75-88 ; Haidar 
and* Maratlias, i. 76-6 ; Caiholio inissiojis, 
i. 96, 99-100; Vakkiligas, i. 167 ; -wool, 
i. 268-4 ; oatilo, i. 28L ; plague, i. 815 ; 
tree tapping, ii. 77 and n. 1 ; plateau in 
JIoHur''raluk, ii. 107 ; Jagacinva Kaya, ii. 
180. 


jsr 

Nabi SaliilPH School, Aitur, i. 828. 
NachHiu-paiti, ii. 218. 

Naohi-aininan, i. 118, 164. 

Nftobi-kuppajn, i. 190, ?/. 8. 

Nad or NddUj i. 68, 1*27. 

NadaTalur, i. 104, ^/. 8. 

Naduinu-h‘ni-Vullu (Doinbara. clan), i. 
199. 

Nadnyatinan (Malaiyali anoealor), i. 152, 
163. 

Nactlier, Ucv. 'I'., i. 102. 

Nagagiri ('riruchengodu), ii. ‘285. 
Nftgaiyanpalli, ii. ‘225. 

Nagalur (Kalrayans), i. 19. 

Nagalnr (Slievaroys), i. 15-6 ; ii. 234, ‘256. 
Naga-inalai, i. 13 ; ii. 162, 181. 
Naga-niangalain, ii. 170. 

Kagiunarai, ii. 192, 194. 

Ndgamaram^ i. 197. 

Nagara-malai, i. 16. 

Kagarasainpatti, i. 165, 

Nagarattu ChettiH, i. 176, *202 ; ii. 1 18, 259, 
‘273. 

Niigamiram^ i. 189, w. 4, ^ 

Nagavadiijn Vanniyurs, i. 142, 143, 
Nagendrain 9’ank, ii. 113. 

Naggarie Ifanaju, i. ‘291. 

Nagojana-halli, i. 191 , ?/. 3. 

Naidu, see Nayudu. 

Niiikadiohainpatti, ii. *234. 

Ndavgu (ceremony preliminaiy to niai- 
riage), i. 159. 

Naligai^ i. 287. 

Nalia-Kavuiidan-patti, ii. 258. 

Nallinati, i. 20, 155, «. 1. 

Nalhinipalli, ii. 194-6. 

NaUoriJadlu, i. ‘213. 


Nalkya-Kavundun Nad, i; 164. 

Naxuadbari Nagarattu, i. 176 n, 4. 
Namagiripet, desorilxed, ii. 236, of., 232 ; 
Sub-Kegistrar, ii. 90 ; Union (in 1898), 
ii. 103 ; iron smelting and -weekly mar- 
ket, ii. 234. 

Ndfnakarnnm (naming oeremony), i. 131- 
32. 


Namakkal, Taluk, transferred to Tiicliino- 
poly, i. 2 ; ii. 3 ; foxt, i. 69 ; snnrender to 
Col. Wood, i. 80 ; captured by Uaidar, i. 

83 ; garrison, i. 87 ; proposed railway 
tliroiigli, i. 801. 

Ndmam (Vaislinava Caste mark), i. 162. 
Ndmtm balanee, i. 284. 

Ndmam Hill, ii. 246. 

Nambi, i. 196 n, 5. 

N anibi-ilndan , i . 1 64 , 

Namda (felt), i. 264. 

Names, j. 182, 160. 

Naming oeroinoxiics, i. 132. 

Nanak (type of yira), i, 106’. 

Nmidtevmtam Imliu, li. 65. 

Nandavaxlk (M’olugu Bxnbmans), i. 1.38. 
Nftmii (Bull), Siva’s vahamim, i. 113. 

Nandi (summer residenoe of Sbabji), i. .71 

n. 1. 

Nnndidrng, i. 8-9. 

Nandi-varmnn, i. 47, 48 w, 3. 
Nandi-viknuna-vaiman, i. 52. 

Nangfivalli, dcsoribod, ii. 261-2. 
Nan^ivarjitiun (UppiliyaTi elan), i. 184, 
Ntvija wet ”, i.o,, irxigablc, land, i. *206 ; 

on Kolli-iuaUiis, i. 211. 

Nanjai-Kdaiyilr, i. 150-2. 

Niuijai-Moliam'ir, i. 301. 

Nanjappa HI, Bagalur Poligar, ii. 119, 
1 * 21 . 

Nanjappa (Regent) of Bagaliir, ii. 121. 
Nanjappa, rJUgblimar of Matfigonda-palli, 
ii. 147. 

Nanja Itaj, Diwan of Alysorc, i. 74. 

Nannal Ciroar (JagadOva lijiya), ii. 167. 
NarHinbu-katti Velhllars, i. 139. 

Namsa. Ayyar (Sarishiadar), ii. 20, 68. 
Narasa Nayak ( V i jayaiiagar) , i. 65. 
NaraHiinha, (Kjiluva usurper at Vijaya- 
nagar), i. 65. 

Nainsimlui, namo of Vishnu, i. 11 1. 
Narasimha .II (lloysahi), i, 61-2 ; ii. 196, 
Narasiinlia HI (Iloysala), i. 62. 
NaraHimha-varman, (Ihillava), i. 48, 49. 
NaraHingapuram, Atiur, doHoiibed, ii. 295- 
6; London Alission, i. 102; indigo, i. 
277. 

Narn Koravas, i, 196. 

Niinia l)aHap]ai, unit, of, ii. 118. 

Narpathu Katchi (Valluvans), i. ‘202 v. 4. 
Nutnkaxayani-vallu (Dombanis), i. 199. 

JVJr/fff/t-ffs, 1. 116. 

NaLiiu-iklaiyaiu, i. 10; ii. 14 ?/. *2, 107 
1,109. 

Natta-haJli, i. *280. 

Natta-Kadayur, i. 145. 

NattamAns, i. 149. 

Ndttdn, (oHHto ofiioer), i. 1*27. 

Naihins, i. 139, 114-8, 189-90. 

Ndtiukalf i. 147, 
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Nattu-kottai Ohebtis, ii. 286. 

Navalfir, ii. 64 n, 1, 

Nava-Vtoa (Kaikolar ancestors), i. 180. 
Mvudath (Newbath) KMm, ii; 167. . 

Navvies, see Oddars. 

Nayakkantir, i. 190 ». 3. 

Nayanar (Vellalaxs), i. 139, 141, 202. 
Nayindas, see Barbers, i. 189. 

Nayada (caste title of BaUias), i. 178. 
Neduman-Anji, ii. 201. 

Nedungal Anaikca, i. 237, 310 ; ii. 163. 
Nedangulam, ii. 272, 

Needle-balance, i. 284. 

Negapatam, i. 281. 

NeffiJu, see Plough. 

Neikara Ohettis, i. 176-7. 

^ela-^adalaij Araohh i. 224. 

Nellikuppam. Distillery, ii. 74 
Neolithic, i. 41-2. 

Nerati-Kapus, i. 166-6. 

^erinji plant, i. 172. 

Nerinjipet, i. 177, 183. 

Neruppttr, i. 13. 

Newbold, Lieut., on Geology of Salem, i. 
Neyya-malai, i. 17. 

Nio^lson, Mr. A. G. (Kubber), i. 231-2. 
■Nicknames, i. 132. 

Nidhiyanna, ii. 2Q2. 

(measure of capacity), i. 287. 
Nidusal, i. 240 ; ii, 108. 
Nigarili-Ohola-mandalam, i. 67 : ii. 146. 
Ni^r (Wild Oingelly), see Quizctia 
abysnntoa, i. 223. 

^ rS® described, ii. 164, of, i. 9, 

86, 88 ; and u, 111. 

Nllakanta Yaniuyars, i. 142. 

Nilgai, i. 36. ’ 

^126 B'aoUon), i. 

(village servant who distributes 
water. for. irrigation), i. 236-?, 290; iL 

Nli^iosi Vellalars, i. 139, 141. 

Niyflgis (Telugu), i. 188. 

Nwam Ali, i. 76. 

Nizto Shahs, see Ahmadnagar, i. 66 n, 2, 

Nolambadhixaja, i. 62 ; ii. 201 
Noto^-Kolantaka (title of Matasimha, 
Westem-Ganga), i. 66. ’ 

Nolaml^ i. 49 62, 66 ■ ii. 201-2 ; see also 
lusonpiaons (Nolambas). 

Nolamba-vadi, i. 49, 66, 66 and ». 3, 68. 
Non-Brahmans, i. 138. 

Nripatunga-vaiman, i. .48 n. 3, 62. 

Nulkara Ohetis, i. ih. 

Nuns of the Presentation Order, i. 100 • ii. 
266. * 


Oaths, i. 129-30. 

Oooapations, i. 124, 186, 196, ,269. 
Ochre, yellow, i. 32. 

OdaiyattUr, ii. 64 ». 1. 
Odda-CShetti, i. 176. 


f Oddammal, i. 120. 

Od^8“ri8T“8.**’“*^" inscription, ii. 219. 
Odde, see Oddars. 

Oil-engine, i. 318. 

OU-pressing, i. 271-2; ii. 114, 194. 
JJil-pressmg castes, i. 182. 

0x1 ^de, i. 282. 

Okkiliyan, see Vakkiliga. 

Qlai (palm leaf), i. I43. 

, Ojaippadi, i. 101».3;u.64«.l. 

Ulai Vanniyars, i. 142-3. 

OH (Bride-piioe), i. 133. 

Oliver, Lieut.-Col., i. 88 ; ii. 140, 186 w. 2 
Olivxne rook, i. 29. • 

OUgo^ (measure), i. 286. 

OiMlto, desbribed, ii. 262-3, of, i. 6 ; Qatti 
Mudahyaxs i. 69, 71; ^‘people 5 
Aura, 1. 72 ; Haidw, i. 83 ; catholic 
Mwion, i. 96 ; weaving centre, i. 263 • 
bridges, i. 298; dispensary ” ’i. 317 ^ 

described, ii. 266-70; 
ealg^et.T?^’ " = ^oads, i. 296 ; 

Omen, i. 133 n. 1. 183, 223. 

Onion Tigalus, i. 142 n. 3. 

OnU‘JSrudu Gflndla, i. 183. 

Opium, ii. 72. 79. 

Oppanakkora Balijas, i. 179, of. ii, 240 «. 
Oppattu-vfldi, i. 13. 

Ordeal, i. 128-9, 197. 

(Kanarese), hand-weeder, i. 209. 
urissa, Oddars trace origin to, i. 187 
Ornaments, i. 43, 197. 

i- 294-6 ; ii. 28, 26. 
66 ; Choultries, li. 132, 221 
Oswell, W. C., ii. 200 n, 1. 

Otta-Valaival Paraiyans, i. 201-2. 
Ottai-ohekkan, i. 183. 

Otters, i. 37. 

Ottiars, i. 160. 


■^'T6r«*i*''*'*“ Vellalars, i. 

PiwAm-^Wi (tattooing) Koravas, i. 110, 
196 ; Vellalars, 1. 162 n. 1. ’ 

i- 20 ; ii. 43, 46 and 290. 
Paohai-Malai;^lis, i. 163-6. 

TexiAai-sapiru, see Thatedut tnmgo. 
■^harm, noe husked unboiled, i. 110 
PooA.. (a kind oi baok-gammon), i. lli. 
^daxJcalmn festival at Aragalur, ii 296 
Padai-talai Vellalars, i. 139. ’ 

Padaiyaohis, see Pallis. 

Pa^vattamman (goddess), i. 118. 

Paddy, dry, i. 206 ; “blaok”, i. ' 207- 
varieties of, i. 212-3; expprt, i. 282 ; ii. 

Paifi (measure), i. 284-6. 

BSsSSSillWit?’'''"' 
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Padmasara, i. 180. 

Pagadala Bulijas, 1. 179. 

Pagalpaiti, 140 ; ii. 958. 

P*igocla (coin), i. 290-3. 

Pagoda I III I (Shevaroya), i. 9. 

Pagoda Point (Shevaro^), i. Ifi fi. 1 ; ii. 
255. 

JPailtodns (athletes), i. 106. 

PaiwirtisA (= ineasureineut), term applied 
specially to surveys of Read (1793-6) and 
(in the Balaghat) of Kelso, i. 93 ; ii< 
28. 

Paisa (= pie), i. 293. 

Paittur Hills (Paittftr-malai), i. 7,22,32, 
34, 155 ; ii. 290. 

Paki Nad Kamsalas, i. 186 «. 2. 

Pakkalam, i. 20, 155 and n, 1. 

Pakka-nad, i. 21 ; ii. 270. 

Pa&ka seer. i. 285-6. 

Palui (Konga VoUalars), i. 139. 

IMlaiyams, ii. 113. 

J^alakai (title of Pallans), i. 189. 

Palaki (harrow), i. 208. 

Palakodu, defloiibedjii. 208-9 j London Mis- 
sion, i. 102 ; Irrigation, i. 240 ; Railway, 

i. 300 ; Dispensary, i. 317 ; Suh- Registrar, 

ii. 90 ; Bpeoial Magistrate, ii. 91 j Union, 
ii. 103 : mat-niaking and market, ii. 
195. 

Palnkodn Pass. i. 294 ; ii. 108, 162, 180. 
Palam (weight}, i. 283. 

Pala malai (Coimbatore), i. 21, 239. 
PalainOdn, i. 154. 

l*alar (North Aroot), i. 4 ; Dharmapini, see 
Pambar. 

PAlii-tozhuvan (Uppiliyan), i. 185. 

PttL-Mvi (milk well), ii. 277. 

Pali (Palar), i, 60. 
i^Hllakkil-palaiyuin, ii. 273. 

JUdUin-fettzht (game), i. 111. 
i^illans, i. 126, 189 ; ii. 92. 

Piilluvadhiiaja (Nolaniba), i. 52. 

Pallavas, aooount of, i. 45 — 50, 52, 60; 
arohiteoture, ii. 199 ; (hoc also IiiHoriptions, 
l^illava). 

PallavfiH, (Janga, see Oanga J'allavas. 
l^iljavaH, Later, sec Later Pallavas. 
Palli-palaiyam, ii. 273. 

Palli-palaiyam AgrahArain, ii. 272. 
Palli-patti (Kariir taluk), i. 280. 
l^illi-patii (lUsipuraxn), i. 149 w. 4 ; ii. 
234. 

Palli-pfitii (ITtLinkarai fjiliik), i. 77 ; ii. 
218. 

l^allis, account of, i. 142-4 ; Pamlavaoult, i. 
115 ; Belli-amiiuin, i. 120 ; military Irani- 
tiouH, i. 190 ; weaving, i. 263 ; tax on, ii. 
66 ; in Police, ii. 97. 
l*al-inal-konda, i. 12 ; ii. 108. 

Palmyra, ilbro, i. 282 ; jaggery, i. 278; 
toddy, ii. 76. 

Pa’ni, i. 149. 

Painala-inalfu, i. 14 n, 1. 

Pambat (drum), i. 173. 
l^ambar (tributary of J^eniiaiyar), i. 5, 9, 17 ; 
see also, i. 299 ; ii. 164; irrigation, i, 
236. 


Pambar (DhjLnnapuri), i, 13, 14; ii. 192, 
211 

Panmns (eighteen and nine), Bight and Left 
Hand Fa<}tions, i. 126. 

Pmam^ =s two anna^ i. 284, 293. 
Panaznarattu-patti (Salem talnk), i. 20-21, 
318-9 ; ii. 104 , 234._ 

Panamarattu-patti (tlttankarai taluk), ii. 

221, see also Kallavi. 

Panasa/var-iftam, ii. 54. 

Pmastar (caste oounoillors) j i. 127 «. 1. 
Pdneh-ser (= 5 seers = 1 vies), ii. 283. 
Panchchoavya (five products of the cow), i. 
128, 131. 

Pauona-palli, i. 224, 240 ; ii. 155. 
Panohala-dOva (Western Ganga), i. 66. 
Panohftlas (artizans), i. 186. 

Panohama, i. 201, 327. 

Panohftiigi, ii. 48. 

Panelidpat (caste council), i. 127-8, 164-6, 
187 ; ii. 83, 87. 

Panchiiyats, District ^ ii. 87. 

Panda-muttu Pallis, 1. 142-3. 

Pand Arams (mendicant oasto), i. 194 ; 
(Valluvans), i. 202. 

PandArfim-swftmi (Oatholio priest for Parai- 
yans), i. 96 n, 3. 

Pandava onlt, i. 116-6. 

Pdndam gudi or 'Kvli^ i. 44 ; ii. 144. 
Pdndhumu (measure), i. 286. 

Pdndi (a game), i. 111. 

Pandi, Vettuvau clan, i. 152. 

PflndiBVHra temple, i. 113 ; ii. 288. 
PanditAohArya (LingAyats), i. 193. 
Pandyas, coinmeioe with Romo, i. 46 ; Tim- 
Parambiyam, i. 62; wur of PAndysn 
siiocoHsion, i. 59 ; struggle with Hoysalas, 
i. 61-63 ; VijayHTiHgar, i. 64 ; see also 
Jnsojiplions PAndya. 

Pandya KamraAlars, i. 186 «. 2 ; Vellalars, 
i. 141 «. 1. 

Ptmgalmis (DovAnga groups), i. 182. 
Pangolin, i. 37. 

Pnngu, i. 288. 

Panguni (Tamil month, March — April), seed 
time for ohOlaru, i. 220 ; gingolly, i. 222 ; 
haivest of oastor, i. 224. 

Paul, i. 10. 

Panikkankadn, i. 164. 

Panipat, battle of, i. 75. 

Panjaris, see Pinjaris. 

Panjds (Muharram), i. 105. 

Panju-veltis, sec Piniaris. 

Pannadi (Pallan title), i. 189. 

PanmiydU (fann sorvaiitH), i. 245, 
Panna-pnlli (Borikai), ii. 125 n. 1. 
PanniiondAm (Ihetiis, i. 177. 
PaTmiyaJekdrau^ ii. 48. 

Pantfi Kapu, i. 165 -6. 

PAnthakotta (olan of) Modaras, i. 186. 
Panthers, i. 

l^apaw, soe Pariea-popaya. 

Papi-Redd i -ps iti , i i. 218, 226. 
PAppaiubadl, ii. 258, 266. 

PAppAra-patti, desoribed, ii. 209 ; corundum 
i. 33 ; outtlofair, i. 280 ; Union, ii. 103 
■weaving, ii. 194-5. 

Para, Rubber, i. 231-2, 
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Paraoliflri (Paraiyan Tillage-site), i. 107. 
Paxaiyans, aooount of, i. 201-2; as musi- 
cians, i. 125 ; employment 1)y Malai^^alis, 

i. 161 VJrabahu as'piogenitor of, 1. 180 
n. 1 ; feud with Pallans, i. 189 ; despise 
Ohuoklers, i. 203 ; tax on, i. 260 ; weave 
(fujppitis, i. 264 ; ii'on smelting, i. 272 ; ii. 
236 ; steel, i. 276 ; toddy tapping, ii. 76 ; 
cattle lifting, ii. 92 ; rope m^ng, ii. 
209. 

Paiahal Maiam^ i. 138 n. 3. 
Parakesari-varman (Ohola royal title), i. 53 
n, 1. 

“ ‘Farakudi meaning of, ii. 62. 

Paramati, i. 72. 

Paiamaya-s^hani, ii. 196. 

Taramhu, i. 208. 

Paramesvara, (imperial title), i. 50, 56 1 ; 

(name of Siva), i. 113. 

Paramesrara-vamian II (Pallava), i. 46, 

48. 

Paranda-palli, i. 298 : ii. 167. 

Parantaka I (Chula), i. 53 : ii. 289. 
Parasurdma, i. 119. 

Parchment (coffee), i. 231. 

Pariahs, see Paraiyans. 

Pariankoli Eiver, see Pattipadi River. 

Paris, Society of foreign mission, i. 97. 
JPariauSf see Coracles, i. 299. . 

JP/tripam (Bride-price), i. 133, 158, 159. 
Parmdges, i. 38. 

Parutti-palli (Nftttans), i. 144 ; Pallans, i. 
189 ; Periva-vlttukkaran, Uppiliyans, i. 
184. 

Parvati, i. 8, 112, 113, 114. 

Pastoral castes, i. 169. 

Pastoral method, Jforestiy, i. 206-7. 

Pasture, i. 269 ; ii. 211. 

Pasupatha Vanniyars, i. 142. 

PasupatlsvHiu swftmi (VettuTans), i. 150. 
PasCir (Nftttan Otiru), i. 146, 

PatohtSr, i. 300. 

JPfr.tel, see Headmen (Village), i. 127 n, 3. 
Pathan, i. 45, 103. 

Tathinainthd^n JPuli (game), i. 111. 

JPdtikns (goldsmith's weight), i. 284. 

JPatkai mlam^ ii. 1 n,\, 

PatltSr, ii. 272. 

PatnUli (dialect), i. 92. 

PatnUlkarans, i. 179, 182 ; ii. 243. 
Patntllkara Muhammadans, ii. 158. 

Pa.tra8 (Telugu hunters), i. 173. 
Pattadaswami (Lingayat), i. 193. 
JPattakkdrm (caste officer), i. 127, 141, 160 ; 

ii. 46. 

Pattftl-amman, i. 1.18, 120 ; ii. 140. 

Pattali, Vettuvan clan, i. 162. 

JPaiiam (kite), i. 111. 

Pattanam, ii. 234. 

Pattanam-Ohetti, i^ 197. 

Pattars, Ohettis, i. 177. 

JPnttavans (household deity of Malaiyalis), 
i. 162. 

Patti (suffix of village name), i, 108, 127. 
Pattipadi Eiver, i. 7. 

J^ditirams (granaries), i. 211. 

Pattu Rales, i. 182 w. 2. 

JPdvddaif i. 109. 


Tdnadi, i. 267. 

Tdnala (coin), i. 293. 

Pavalam-katti, i. 139, 140* 

PavalandUr, ii. 190. 

Pavitram, i. 162. 

JPdDU (quarter), i. 283. 

Payinghat, i. 71. 

Peacock, i. 114. 

Pear, on Bhevaroys, i. 233. 

Pears Tope, ii. 231. 

Peat, i. 30. 

Pehhles (divination by), ii. 96. 

Pelakanti Eeddis, i. 166. 

Tedda~ana (= 2 annas), i. 293. 
JPedda-'lairu-^adlu (paddy), i. 213. 

Pedda BCyadu (Oddar caste officer), i. 188. 
Pedda Ohokka Gaudu III, ii. 126. 

Tedda JEjamdn (caste officer), i. 127. 
Pedda-Gumpu Eeddis, i. 166. 
Pedda-hTayakkan-durgam, ii. 107. 
Pedda-Nayakkan-palaiyam, described, ii. 

302 : see also i. 137 n. 1 ; ii. 103, 294. 
Pedda Bales, i. 182 n. 2. 

Pekkadu, epithet of Pongalayi, i. 164, 
Pelappadi Nad (Malaiyalis), i. 164. 

Pelly's, Mr, Scheme, ii. 69. 

Penakanti, see Pedakanti, i. 165 n, 5. 
Pennagaram, described, ii. 209-11, see also, 

i. 10, 11‘; ponies and cattle, i. 36, 319 ; 
capture by Kantlrava Narasa Eaja, i. 71 ; 
stonued by Maxwell, i. 86 ; Captain 
Turing, i. 87 ; Gairison, i. 88-9 ; Gollas 
and Balijas, i. 190 ; cattle trade, i. 280 ; 
Tipu’s road, i. 294 ; dispensary at, i. 317 ; 
Sub-Eegistrar, ii. 90 ; Deputy Tahsildar, 

ii. 91 ; Union, ii. 103 ; mat-making, ii. 
196. 


Peunai (Pennaiyar River), i, 60. 

Pennaiyar River, i. 6, 8, 9, 10, 17 ; irriga- 
tion, i. 236, 237, 239 ; 5i.'113, 118, 162, 
183, 216 ; bridges, i. 298, 300 ; ferries, i. 
299 ; floods, i. 309-10 ; tributary streaius, 
ii. 190, 193, 226, 

JPewidlf ii. 49. 

Pennesvara, i. 113, 

JPanniseium tpphoideuvi, i. 219 ; of. i. 110, 
206. ’ 


Pensioners, Military, ii. 176. 

Penukonda, i. 66, 67, 176, 176 ; ii. 168. 
Penukonda-puram, i. 239 ; ii. 164. 

Perar, see Vasishta-nadi. 

Perdagunta, see Pedakanti. 

Peridotites, i. 29 and n. 2. 

Periks (salt) Balijas, i. 179. 

Periya (= great), e.g., JPeriya-Vorai, i. 127, 
155. 

Periya-kavundapuram, i. 21. 

Periya kombai, 1 . 19. 

Pexiya-malai, i. 13, 21. 

Peiiya-Malaiyalis, i. 163-6. 

Periyannan (jMalaiyali ancestor), i. 162-3. 
Periyauflr, ii. 113. 

JPeriycifpanam (= 4 annas), i. 293. 

Periyar, i. 6-7. 

Periya-SOragai, ii. 268, 266. 
Tartya-TanakJcdrm (caste officer), i. 127. 
Periya-Thayi (epithet of mother goddess), 
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Periyfiri, ii. 105. 

Perjury, ii. 91-2. 

Permanently Improved,’* Settlement 
olasaifLoation , i. 30 and n, 2. 

Permanent Settlement, ii. 301 ; see also 
Mitta. 

Perquisites (village servants), ii. 49, 50. 
Persm i. 234. 

Persian, ii. 84. 

Personal Inflms, ii. 54. 

Panmfri girl, i. 133. 

I’eruiuill, i. 114. 

PeruuiAl-malai, i. 16 n. 2. 

J*erimi‘balai, i. 13-4, 190 ; ii. 211-2. 

Periuuba Reddis, i. 166. 

Pcrnni-HCral IrumpOrai, ii. 201. 
Perungopana-halli, i, 281. 

Peiunjinga ((Jhola feudatory), i. 62. 
Terun-tdli (oasie group), i. i80. 

PPshhtsh^ ii. 12. 14. 

JV‘ta (town), i. 178 ; ii. 111. 

Tettai-padt (measure), i. 283. 

PHtdi (turbans), i. 266-7. 
l*oy Perumal, i. 163 vi. 1. 

Poyiy see Demons. 

Ptizhai (basket), i. 147. 

Phalguna,, Limarinonth, i. 116. 

Phmedm 7nuHgti^ i. 222. 

Thasealm radiatui^ i. 222. 

Phillips, 11. 1)., (Jolleetor, ii. 27. 

Phillips, Rev. M., of London Mission, i. 
101-2, 142, 324 ; ii. 296, 303, 304 ; Mrs., 
ii. 240. 

IMchigundln, i. 195. 

Pinro’ifie, i. 29. 

Pidilri (mother goddess), i. 117, 120, 163-4. 
Pigeon, i. 38. 

Pigs, i. 119, 214, 223 ; wild, i. 37, 

210 . 

Pikkili, i. 12 ; ii. 14 97 , 2, 107 n, 1, 
190. 

Pikkili Hills, i. 6, 12. 

PihlpjMldi, i. 17. 

Pill’ftrm (grass rioe), i. 111. 

Pilhl nallur, ii. 231. 

Pillikalln, i. 10. 

see Weeder (hand). 

I’imlkini (Southern), see Pennniyar. 

I*injUri Muhammadans, i. 93, 104. 

Pirakarai Nad, i. 164, 163. 

Piranda-Perumftl, i. 60. 

(Muhammadan saints), i. 104-5. 
.Plsa-Kulam fCurubas, i. 170. 

Plague, i. 314-5, 323 ; ii. 103. 

Plague Mari-ainina.n, ii. 131. 

I’lantains, i. 206, 215-7 ; ii. 195. 

Pledges, i. 281 ; see also Oaths. 

Plough, i. 208 ; plougb-Ux, ii. 81. 

Plover, i. 38. 

Pochainpalli, ii. 165. 

I’odbin, (J. N., Collector, i. 235 n, 1 ; ii. 45, 
and 251. 

Podar, i. 298. 

TiidugdUhdddymn (right io waste land), i. 
245 n, 1. 

Pohuttolini, ii. 201. 

'J*(ika.nati Dombaras, i. 198 ; Knpus, i. 165. 
Police, ii. 83, 86, 96, 97 , 241. 


PoUgars, Kaliayans, i. 56 n, 3; Madura 
feudal system, i. 68 ; of Vsdar caste, i. 
174 ; colleotplougli-taxj ii. 81 j Bftgaltir, 
ii. 118 ; Berikai, Masti, Ankusagiri, ii. 
126 ; Magadi, ii. 126 ; Alambadi, ii. 128 ; 
Denkani-kota, ii. 130 ; Ratnagiri, ii. 166 ; 
Salagiri, ii. 168; Kangundi, ii. 179: 
Salem, ii. 227. • ® * » 

Polity, i. 127-8. 

Poll-tax, on Shanars, Gollas, ii. 66-7 n, 1 ; 

Kalrayans, ii. 301. 

Pollution (taboo), i. 130-1. 

Pomegranate, i. 234-5. 

Pondicherry, Catholio Areh-dioeese, i. 99 
100, 291. ’ . ' 

Pongal-amma, i. 118. 

Pongalayi, mother goddess, woi-shipped bv 
Malaiyalis, i. 64. ^ 

PonnaijJlr, see Pennaiyar. 

Ponniimma (mother goddess), i. 118. 
Ponnammapet (Salem), i. 266, 278 ; ii. 104. 

242-3. ’ 

Ponnar, i. 7. 

Ponnayi, i. 164. 

Ponni (ETavSri River), i. 60. 

Pony breedhig, i. 34. 

Population, i. 90-2. 

Porcupines, i. 37. 

Pork, i. 110. 

Porto Novo Iron Company, i. 33, 262-3, 
273 ; ii. 213, 27R. , 

Porto Novo Rupees, i. 293, 

Post Oriioe, i. 301-2. 

Potiila, clan of Modaras, i. 186. 

Potash, tax on the making of, ii, 66. 

2\t7n (weight), i. 283, 286. 

Pot-stone, SCO Steatite, i. 278. 

Potters, i. 184 ; ii. 109. 

Pottery (neolithio), i. 42 ; industry, i. 278. 
Pottii-kulam-Kurubas, i 170. 
P(yi/-Man^K(tradn, ii. 236. 

Trdkdrmii (ambulatories), i. 112. 

Prapanua Vaishnava (Sabanis), i. 196 
n. 6. 

I*raudha-D0va Raya (V^ijayatiagar), i. 66 

n. 2 . 

Trayfutoitia {Prdy<m7i\tt»)^ i. 126 «. 1, 
Preshyih primnuBy i. 37. 

3*riaux Verts Kstate, i. 233. 

Prices, i. 304-6, 307. 

Prickly-ijoar, i. Ill, 304 ; ji. 66. 

Printing, of cotton with wax, i. 270-1. 
I*ritohard, J'. 0., li 251. 

Prithiviputi I (Kolar. Canga), i. 51 tu 1, 
52. 

Prithivlpati It (Kolar Canga), i. 54. 
J’riviloges of Brahmans, i. 137. 

Projects, Jrngntion, i. 237-40; Railway 
i. 300-1. 

Prospeot Point, i. 15 n. 1 ; ii. 255. 

Tsidium ffuaytrvaj i. 234-5. 

Puberty, ooremonies of, i. 131, 160. 

Publio health, ii. 103. 

I*uuhanthila-vftdn, Gollas, i. 172. 

Puokle, R. K.,ii. .32, 51. 

POdampulliyan, i. 184. 

i. 109. 

Pudkalai, i. 118. 
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•Padu-pajaiyam, i. 1*49 n, 4. ’ 

Pu^^ahyQr, i. 60. 

Pujdria, 116, 164. 

Poiari-patti, ii. 268. 

Pakatti Valluvans, i. 202. 

Pula-halli, i. 86 ; project, i. 240 ; river, i. 
9. 240. 

Pala-malai, i. 14 «. 1. 

Polampatti, described, lii 276 ; Gatti 
■ Mudaliyirs, i. 69 j Kavori Project, i. 
239 ; iron smelting, i. 273 ; ii. 213 ; 
ferry, ii. 272 ; market*, ii. 273. 

JPulavofty at marrmgea among Nattans, i. 
146. 

Pulavanthila-valln (Gollas), i. 172. 

PulavSri, i. 166 n. 1, 179 «. 1. 

Tuliehai^ hemp, i. 233 (see Eihisoua eanna- 
dinus), 

JPuli-lcaMam (a game analogous to Pox-aud 
Geese)^ i. ill. 

Palivarai, i. 16. . 

Fidi-veaham^ i. 106. 

Puliyambu Vadugar (Balijaa), -i. 1*79. 
Paliyanjori, ii. 108. 

Puliyan-kuruohi, ii. 66. 
Pulla-Kavundan-patti, ii. 272. 

Pulp, i.*231, n. 1. 

!Pulunffarm^ i. 110. 

J?ul-var%^ ii. 66. 

PuUimria paidii (Green Mealy Bug), i. 
230. / o/) 

Po-malai, i. 13. 

JPUna/^lkutH Koravas, i. 196. 

JP&ndkj i. 173 ; ii.‘273. 

Plina-palli tank, ii, 133, 

Funavasal, ii. 294. 

Pftndurai Nad of KaOcOlars, i. 180. 
Pdndtlraiyan (Uppiliyan clan), i. 186. 
Eungam oil, i. 271, 

PunganISr Palaiyam, ii. 107. 

Pun^urutti, i. 13. 

Punjat {Funja)^ ‘‘dry land”, i.e., land 
which is not irrigable, e.g., i. 206. 

Fdnal (Saored thread), i, 131-2. 
Funyaha-vdohanamj i. 108, 128-30. 

Puram, ii. 139. 

Puramalai Nad, i. 68. 

Pttranai, i. 118. 

FuraiUai (Tamil month, September-Oolo- 
ber, Seed time for Smnhd^ i. 212 n. 3 ; 
kommai or karu-katian kmnhu^ i. 219 ; 
ehiUdmy i..220 ; gingelly, i. 223; haiTest 
of perunkamh^^ i, 219. 

Parigere,.’“ Three hundred and eighty,” 
i. 66»:2. ® 

FurdhUjl 128-30. 

Purvaphi Eaja alias Bhtimi Nayakar, ii. 
146. 

FSaa (bead) Balijas, i. 179. 

POsaikkaxa Vellalars, i. 139-41. 
Fmhpaka-vmidnain^ i. 160. 

Puttauayya (Vlrabhadra Rao), ii. 128. 

FutU (grain measure), i. 286. 
Puttira-Kavundan-Palaiyam, i. 236 «. 1, 
278 ; ii. 298, 64 n, 1, 298‘-99, 294. 
POvampatti Forest, L 16-7. 

PQvdni Nad, i. 144, 180-1, 189 ; ii. 263. 
Fuzhudi kai, i. 212. 


Fuzhudi-nal (dry poddy) , L '213. ' ' 
Pyrites, i. 32. 

Pyroxene granulities, i. 28 «. 1. 
Pyrrhotine, i. 32. 


Q 

Qasim Barid Shah II of Bidar, i. 66 n. 9. 
Qasim Khan, i. 72. . 

Quail, i. 38. 

Quarrying, i. 188. 

Quai'tz, i. 29-30. 

Quilon,.i. 66. ' 

Quit-rent (Inam), ii. 62 n. 3. 

Qutb Shah, i. 66 n, 2. 


R 

Haohamalla (Western Qonga), i. 66-66. 
RaphOya (Western Ganga), i, 64, 66. 

Hagi, see JSleuaine eoraoam, 

Rahm, Mr. M. G., i. 101, 324-6. 

Rail-borne trade, i. 282 3. 

Railways, account of, i, 299-300 ; see also, 

i. 248 ; ii. 102 ; in Krishnagiri, ii. 
164 ; Dharmapuri, ii. 194 ; ttankarai, 

ii. 218 ; Salem, ii. 234 ; Omalfir, ii. 268 ; 
TituohengOdh, ii. 272. 

Rainfall, i. 22, 23, 26. 

Mja. (paste odioer), i. 127. 

Rajftdhirflja II (Obola King), i. 69. 
Rajaditya (Ohola Prince), i. 66. 
R-i^jakOBuri-varman (ChOla title), i. 6.3 w. 

Baja-kuloin Kurubas, i. 170. 

RajamaJl'a (Western Ganga), i. 62 j ii. 201. 
Raia Odeyar (Mysore), i. 67-8 ; ii. 169. 
Raja-paiaiyam, ii. 294. 

Raja-puram, i. 194 ; ii. 236. 

Rajarajo I (Ohola), i. 60, 66 ; ii. 146. 
Rajaraja aliaa Vagan, ii. 203. 

Ra 3 araja III (Ohola)’ i. 61 ; ii. 96. 
Rajaraja-Adhika (Adigaiiuati), i. 60. 
Ra3araja-mandalain (Ohola l^rovinoa), 

Rajiirajapurain, i. 67 n, 3. 

RajasOkhara (Vijayanagar), i. 65 m. 2. 
RajOndra Ohola 1 (Gangai-Jkonda), i, 66, 
69 ; ii. 289. > 

Rajondra Ohola III, i, 61 w. 6, 63, 

Rajputs, i. 190-1. 

RnktOrJ^odxge Inams, Rakta^immymm^ ii. 
64, Il2* 

Ralla (gem-stone), Balijas, i. 179. 

Rama, Vodar legend of, i. 174. ’ 

Rama, Bagnliir Poligar, ii. 137. 

Rama III (Vijayanagar), i. 67 ; ii. 126 «. 
3. 

Rama IV (Vijaytiuagar), ii. 126 n, 3. 
Ramaohandra Nayaka, Poligar of Sonda- 
mangalam, i. 68, 94. 

Ramanatha (MoVsala King), i. 62-3 ; ii. 

108,146, 186,197, 267. ’ 

Kama Nayakkan tank, ii. 133: 137. 
K^pjrayya, -Geiiejfal aiiiler Tiruinala 
Nayaka, i. 69. 
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3<tlmapuraiii, ii. 273. 

liunmmjii (VijuyunugHr Diwan), i. 66. 

Kiunjiawami-iiiJilai, i. 14. 

Jtidmdimna^ i. 129. 
li?iiiu*Hviimia, i. 64. 
l^mnzdn^ i. IOC. 

Kimjt-vikrtmm (WeHterii Uunga Prince), i. 

liaiiga liiiya J I , i. 67 ; ii. 168. 

Kanga liuya HI, i. 70. 

Hangapnritin, i. 33. 

UmigariH (Manltha Dyers), i. 191 n. 2. 
Kani-hfini, i. 14. 

Kuni Mukkani'ir, ii. 218. 

KftslitrakutaH, i. 47, CO-2, CO; collapse of 
i. CO. 

Iftmkifroh^ liarvcst perquisite, ii. 49. 
Kasipurani, described, ii. 236 ; of. ii. 291 ; 
Pinjaris, i. 104 ; Niittaus, i. 144 ; Palluns, 

i. 189 ; Otta-valaiyal I’fuaiyans, i. 202 ; 
tobacco, i. 226 ; weaving, i. 263, 266 ; 
proposed railway, i. 301 ; dispensary, i. 
317 ; MissioTi seiiool, i. 324 ; sale of 
mitta, ii. J7 ; (-ourts, ii. 90-1; fiub- 
llcgisii-ar, ii. 90 ; Union, ii. 103 ; market, 

ii. 234. 

Haskul-patti, i. 114 ; ii. 194. 

Hasul Khan, Nawah of Ciuldapah, ii. Cl. 
Jirnttm (pcr(j[uisite of village ollicers), ii. 49. 
Kat, as food, i. 110. 

Kate Kehools, i. 323. 

wife of Manniatha, i. 116. 

Kali Oddars, see Kallu Oddars. 

Katnagiri, Hill Kent, dosciibod, ii. lCC-7 ; 
see also, i. 9 ; ii. ill ; captnie by Kan- 
iirava N a rasa, Kaja, i. 71 ; by British, 
i. 80, 88 ; mied, ii. 107. 

Katnagiri ('rrudiinopoly), i. 177. 

/jWa/, weight and balamjo, i. 284. 

Kattan work, ii. 98. 

Knvikkffi (B()di(.*(3), i. KI9, 188. 

Kavuls, Balijas, i. 178. 

Kaya-kiiia, (lomnihed, ii. 181-8 ; see also, i. 3 
//. 2, 12, 22 ; ii. Ill, 102 ; copperplate 
grant, i. 48 ; capture of, i. 80-7 ; garrison 
at, i. 88-9 ; Abbe Dubois, i. 99 ; Veriikai 
Vcdkllars, i. 140; ii. 128; Janappars, i. 
J77; traflio, i. 281 ; Hhat, i. 294 ; dis- 
pensary, i. 317 ; sanitary association, ii. 
104 ; inaiket, ii. IOC ; cjipital of Jaga- 
(lova Kilva, ii. 170. 

Kaxus, i. 190-91. 

U(*a(l, Alexander, Pirst Oollootor and 
Su|)eiinlen<lenl , li. 2-11, 61-9; see also 

i. 80-7 ; Abbo Dubois, i. 98-9; weavers, 

ii. 200-1 ; bleachitig green, i. 262; ooin- 
ag(3, i. 290-3 ; roads, i. 294 ; poor houses, 
i. 303 ; iiuinis, ii. C2-3 ; Jududal adnihiis- 
Iraiion, ii, 81-4 \ captures Hnlagiri, ii. 
IC8 ; KrishnagirL, ii. 17C. 

/iVv/f/i si.e ol 1 i<!er) , i . 127. 

Keddis, sec Kjipas, i. 138, 164 ; sub-ojisto 
of Donibaras, i. 198. 

Keddi-halli, i. 14. 

Keddiyur, i. 118. 

Hod Gram, sec imiicttH, 

Kcigada-lmlli, ii. C6. 

23 


Eegisfrationj^i. 308 ; ii. 90. 

Regulation, XXV of 1802, ii. 12 ; of 1802, 
1816, 1822, ii. 19 ; I of 1808, I of 1820, 
ii. 72 2 ; VII of 1802, ii. 32 «. 1 ; I, 

IT, XVI of 1802, ii. 84 w. 3 ; IV, V. VI, 
VIII of 1802, V of 1803, V of 1806, XIII 
of 1808, ii. 86 n. 1, 2, 3, 4, C; 1, 1816, ii. 86. 
Religion, i. 93, 111, 122. 

Remarriage, i. 13C-6, 169-60, 188. 

Remissions, Sukhavdsi, ii. 13, 66. 

Remount Depot, ii. 132, 148-54. 

Rent-roll 2 i. 242. 

Rented villages, ii. 66. 

R^nuka (Madiga legend), i. 119. 
Ronukaohftrya (Lingayats), i. 193. 

Reseiwed Forests ^ formation of, i. 260-1 ; in 
Ilosur Taluk, li. 113-4 ; BIrishnagiri, ii. 
164 ; Dharmapuri, ii. 193 ; Uttankarai, 
ii. 217 ; Salem, ii. 233 ; Omalur, ii. 257 ; 
TiruchengOdu, ii. 271-2 ; AttOr, ii. 293. 
Resettlement, ii. 39-42 ; oK i. 238. 

Retinalite, i. 29. 

Retta-vaJaiyal Pani^ars, i. 202. 

Revakka, sister of Krishna 111, i. C6. 
Revenue Settlement : — Period I : — Read’s 
Settlement, ii. 3-11 ; Fasli 1202, revenue 
farmed, kistbandi, method of assessment, 
ii. 4 ; quinquennial leases, postponed, ii. 

6 ; Easli 1203 ; beginnings of Ryotwaxi 
system, Fasli 1204-6, ii. 6 ; The Procla- 
mation of 1796, annual settlement, fallen 
revenue, ii. 6 ; Faslis 1207-8. ii. 8 ; recall 
of Read, ii. 8-9 ; methods of survey, ii. 

9 ; class! Acaiion of lands ii. 10 ; oritioism, 
ii. 10-11 ; Survey, ii. 11 n. 2. 

Period JJ \ — Mitia System, ii. 12-21; 
permanent settlement of Tulaghat, ii. 
12 ; of Barunuihal, ii. 13 ; of Balaghat,ii. 
14-6 ; Motarpha^ ii. 14 ; 'lhd~anna addi- 
tion, collapse of Mitta System, ii. 16-9 ; 
ultimate fate of Mittus, li. 20. 
period II I Decay of Read’s Settlement, 
ii. 21-31 ; Mr. Hargrave’s reductions, ii. 
21 ; Mr. M. D. Cookhurn’s kaul sys- 
tem, ii. 22 ; Mr. Orr’s reforms, ii, 23-4 
Mr. Gleig and the policy of “ Good and 
Bad”, ii. 26; Mr. "Brett’s Tarmn 
Kamni^ ii. 28. 

Period IV \ — ScttlomCTit of 1871-3 ; ii. 
31-9; Mr. Pnckle’s report, ii. 32; 
“ sacrifice of revenue,” ii. 33 ; commu- 
tation rate laiscd, ii. 34 ; introduction. 
Mr. Goodrich's roolassiiioation of soils, 
ii. 34 ; results, ii. 36-6 ; features of the 
SotUcjnent, ii. 37-9. 

KesettlemeTjt, ii. 39-42 ; Hill Villages, ii. 

42-46*, Inains, ii, 61-6. 
licvenuo Survey 

Survey by Read, ii. 9-10; BaUighat, ii. 
16; of 1861, ii. 32; Kesurvey of 
Southern I’uluks, ii. 39 ; of Northern 
Taluks, ii 41. 

Reynolds, Lieut, ii. 14 2. 

Rhodes, ('apt., ii. 211. 

Ribcira, Kather Ant^)ine, i. 96. 

Rioo.i. no, 282; ii. 116, 196. 

Kiohme eonmv^iiH, cultivation of, i. 224. 
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Bight and Left Kaiid Factions, i. 183-4 and 
187. 

Biots of 1882, ii. 261-3. 

Bivers, i. 4-9. 

Beads, i. 14 : 294-8 ; ii. 103 ; Forest, i. 267 
oess, i. 296 ; ii. 101 ; tolls, ii. 102. 
Bobertsou. Bev. B., ii. 304. 

Bobbery, u. 92. 

Bobinson, Bev. W., i. 100 n. 2, 102 : Mrs., 
ii. 240, 261. > > j 

Bobinson, Cant., i.-TO and n. 2. 
Bod-balanoe (scale), i. 284. 

Boebuok, Mr. B., i. 291. 

Boman Catholic, see Catholic, i. 94-100. 
Boman Coins, i. 46. 

BoojQng, ii, 166. 

Bose Apple, see JEugema Jatnhoi, 

Botation of Crops, i. 207. 

BciH (bread or bisouit), i. 110. 

Bubber, i. 231-2 ; ii, 48. 

Bugs, i. 263. 

Bumsey, Captain J. W., ii. 196. 

Bupee coin, i. 290. 

Bural Co-operative Societies, i. 247. 
Byotwari system, ii. 18. 

S 


Sacred Heart of Mary, Nuns of the, i. 100 
Samfioe, i. 117, 119, 120, 121; hiijuan 
^foundation),!. 120; ii. 188. 

Sadanapalli Gaudu II (Poligar of MastiL 
ii. 123 «. 1 ; 126. 

Sadanapalli Gaudu IV, ii. 126. 

Sadars (Lingayats), i. 192. 

Sadasiva (Vijayanagar), i. 66-7. 

Sadat-^nUa Khan, i. 73. 

Sadayan (Demon oult), i. 164. 

Sixdr-Addlat^ ii. 84-6. 

St. Joseph of Oluny, i. 100, 326 ; ii. 266. 
St. Mary’s Convent, i, 100. 

Saiyads^. 103. 

Samla feapus, i. 166. 

ScMdt Nattam (Chuokler village site), i. 

SMcili Fen (Madiga girl), legend of, i. 
119. 


Sakkiliyans, See Ghuoklers. 
Sakkiliyan-kal, i. 21. 

Saktis, see mo-^er goddesses. 

Sakuna Sales, i. sub-caste of Sales, i. 182 ??. 


S&l (furrov^, mixed crops, i. 206-7 ; 209. 
Salapatti N^ayaka of Salem, i. 94-6 ; ii 

C\4 t\ ' ^ ' 


Salavampatti, ii. 272. 

Salem City, described, ii. 237-63; climate, 
i. 23-6 ; ii. 237 ; Poligars ef, i. 67, 69 ; 
Deva-Baya, i. 72; surrender to Col. 
Wood, i. 80 ; recaptured by Haidar, 
i. 83 ; garrison, i. 87-9 ; De^bili, i. 
94-6 ; Catholic Province, i. 96 ; London 
JSrGssion, i. 100-2 ; graft mangoes,!. 234 ; 
Urban Bank, i. 247 : East India Com- 
pany’s Investment, i. 260-3 ; weaving, 
i. 263-9 ; dyeing, i. 269 ; wax printing, 
i. 270; tanning,!. 272; hunting knives 


and brass work, i. 276 ; indigo, i. 277 ; 
trade, i. 278-9, 282-3 ; ii. 234-6 ; mint, i. 
291-2 ; roads, i. 296-7 ; bridge, i 298 ; 
Bail way station (Sflru mangalami, i. 299 ; 
proposed railway to AttOr and karfir, . 
301 ; Famine 1891-2, i. 308-9 ; obolerii, 

i. 313 ; plague, i. 316 ; hospitals, i. 317 ; 
water-supply, i. 317-9 ; literacy, i. 321 ; 
educational institutions, i. 324-8 ; head- 
quarters, of MacLeod, ii. 3 ; Courts, ii. 89, 
90 ; municipality, ii. 104-06 ; cemetery, 
li. 137 ; Zamindaii, ii. 244-6. 

Salem Biver, i. 7 ; ii. 237. 

Salem^ Taluk, desoribed, ii. 231-66 ; railway 
projects, i. 301 (for industries and trade, 
see also Salem City). 

Salem-measure, i. 286. 

Salem Nad Nattans, i. 144 ; Pallans, i. 

189 ; Koravas, i. 197 ; ii. 96. 

Sales, i. 182 ; ii. 114, 241, 243. 

Saline soil, i. 30 ». 3. 

Salivaram plateau, i. 10. 

Salliars (Maravars), i. 160. 

Salt, i. 129, 283 ; ii. 79 ; workers, i. 184 ; 

trade, i. 281-2. 

Saltpetre, i. 278 ; ii. 79, 272. 

Saluva (Dynasty of Vijayanagar), i. 66. 
Sdmai {Fiinicum mUii(re)\i. 206, 221. 
Samalpatti, i. 282, 299, 301 ; ii. 218. 
Samanta-malai, Maratha settlement, i. 190 
n. 3. 

Samaya-SHUgili Agraharain, ii. 272. 

Samba j long crop paddy, i. 212. 
Samba-mUrti (name of Siva), i. 113. 

Samba Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Sambur, i. 36. 

Sambuvarayan, i. 60. 

Sami-malai, i. 17. 

Samudram, ii. 273. 

Sana (Gollas sub-caste), i. 172. 

Sanad (title-deed), i. 237 ; ii. 14. 

Sanal (hemp), see Grotalaria Jumett, 
Sanat-kumara-nadi, i. 6, 6, 9, 10, 12; 
irrigation i. 240 ; ii. 113, 142, 169, 190, 
193, 206 ; korai grass, i. 247 ; Kutnagiri, 

ii. 166. 

Sandal, i. 266. 

Sand Grouse, i. 38. 

SandOr, i. 9, 191, n, 3, 239 ; ii. 162, 166. 
Sangam-hasavain tank, i. 240. 

Sangama dynasty, i. 64. 

Sang^a-kulam Kurubas, i. 170. 
Sangiui-kulam Kurubas, i. 170. 

SangQdi, i. 181. 

Sanitary Assooiatiou, ii. 101, 104. 
Sanitation, i. 317 ; ii. 103. 
Sankagiii-durgam, see Sankaridrug. 
Sankaridrug, desciided, ii. 276-84 ; rain- 
fall, i. 23 ; Gatti Mndaliyars, i. 69 ; 
garrison, i. 87-9 ; ii. 281-3 ; headquarters 
of Talaghat, i. 88; London Mission, i. 
102 ; exports, i. 282 ; Btiilway station, i. 
299 ; ii. 272 ; dispensary, i. 317 ; KanarcHc 
Brahmans, ii. 66 n. 1 ; Sub-Registrar, ii. 
90; Courts, ii. 91; sanitary association, 
ii. 104 ; market, ii. 273. 
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fJcrmn (flealing ceremony of Semba- 
, i. 173. 

Sanku-kfiUi Paraiyans, i. 202 n. 

lam Knruhas. i. 170. 

, 1. 06. 

am, i. l‘t<3 «. 4. 
flr, ii. 78. 

>il, ii. 78. 

»adai, VeUavan olan, i. 162. 

.)pau, i. 122. 

Jumlu (Salem), ii. 246. 
iiialai, HOe DufpH Ifill. 
ig}H»wli, i. ti ; ii. 266, 262, 273. 
■palli tank, ii. 113. 

267. 

(s= Government), term applied to 
'am villagcH tiO diBUngniah them 
BritiHh lyotwari villages, ii. 108. 
itnyam Inama, ii. 62. 
i. 277. 

i, a title-deed, e.g., klttappilr, ii. 298, 


i. 196-6. 
i. 248. 

iCB in Salem, ii. 240 n, 2. 

VaiahnavaH (title asanmed hy 
ia), i. 196. 
weight), i. 283. 

(Li KoravHH, i. 196. 
mtaja l*erumftl toniplo, ii. 238. 
lira JlrahmanH, aoe Patufilkaiana. 
palaiyam, i. 46. 
r, i. 73, n. 2. 

r (UhniuHiiaui) 1} Hoor, i. 283. 
h'athor Manoel, i. 96, 

(Inland OiiatomH), i. 260 ; ii. 12, 

i. 284. 

I (jrows,’* i. 210. 

, i. 26. 

4, i. 100, 324-8 ; ii. 102-3, 296. 

•th (Shcvaroya), i. 23 «. 3. 

H, i. 206, 21.2, 303. 

126 . 

fiZ (hojiIo), i. 284. 
rill, i. 207, 1, 208. 

.me, i. 208. 

tieiiHuro of capacity), i. 287 ; ace alao 


-malai, i. 13. 
li-patti Mitta, ii. 291. 
ad, i. 166. 

culain ((dan of NattiinH), i. 114. 
;li-ainman (hoc S(jlli-ainman). 
inman, i. 1 L8-20. 


i. 164. 

UupiMiin, i. 97. 

idavanH, i. 1L9, 172-3, 263, 282; ii. 
, 273. 

piihoem mtelluB (Black-faced Mon- 

{kudaiyanH, i. 176 ; ii. 66. 

-inangalam, i. 68, 80, 94. 

Tii-patti, i. 102 ; li. 103, 303. 
or jiamli ^ of Mftrco Polo, i. 63. 
l-inalui, i. 19. 

iii Aimaaiyappati, i. 60 «. 7. 
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Sengundar (KaikOlars), i. 180. 

Senguttuvan, i. 46. 

Sen-talai, i. 139. 

Ser-Kandaffam, i. 287. 

Seringapatam, i. 67, 70, 88. 

Serpentine, i. 29. 

Bervakara Nayakkars, ii. 211. 

Ser-vallam, i. 287. 

Service Inams, ii. 66. 

Sesamum indioum, i. 222-3. 

Soshan-ohavadi, ii. 284. 

Sothakam, i. 156. 

Setti-kdran (caste ofiioei of Kaikolais), 1. 
182. 

Setti-patti, i. 100 ; ii. 263. 

Settlement, see Revenne Settlement ; 

Porest, i. 260. 

Smu-Ul, 1. 212. 

Seven Pagodas, i. 49 n. 4. 

Sey (land measure), i. 288. 

ShaMdat-lcarro^y Day of Martyrdom, i. 106. 
Shah Jahan, i. 70. 

Shahji, i. 71 ; ii. 126. 

Shaiiars, i. 183-4 ; ii. 66, 7^ 272, 286. 
SMnhhoffy i. 127 n. 3 ; see K^amam. 
Shandies, see Markets. 

Share Villages — Inam tenure, ii. 62 and 63. 
Sharif, i. 103 «. 3. 

Shat-stala Nimhharia (Lingayats), i. 193. 
Shaw, Ool. G. P., ii. 128. 

Bhoep, breeding i. 36 ; flesh of, !. 110. 
Sheikh, i. 103 n. 3. 

Shevapet (Salem), described, ii. 240-1 ; see 
also i. 110 n, 3, 266, 281, 309, 324, 328 ; 
u. 90, 91, 106, 234. 

Shevarayan, legend of, ii. 226. 

Shevarayan, Peak, i. 16 ; 255-6. 

Shevaroy Hills, desoribed, ii. 263—4 ; see 
also i. 14—6 ; rainfall, i. 23 ; tempera- 
ture, i. 24—6 ; geology, i. 27, 30 ; hears, 

i, 36 ; Missions, i. 103 ; Nads, i. 166 ; 
ooffee, i. 227—31 ; tea and rubber, 231— 
2 ; fruit culture, i. 233 — 4 ; graft man- 
goes, i. 236 ; teak, i. 253 ; roads, i. 297 ; 
malaria and leprosy, i. 312; Revenue 
Settlement of, ii. 44—6 ; Bub-Registrar, 

ii. 90. 

Shoe-makers, tax on, ii. 67. 

Sholinghur (InsoriptioTis of Parantaka I), 
i. 64 n. 2. 

Shop-tax, ii. 67. 

Short, Oapt. P. H., ii. 266. 

Shortt, JcSm, ii. 266. 

SJhrotriymm^ ii. 62. 

Siddapur, i. 46. 

Biddha-kOvil, i. 160. 

Siddhi-kal (hook swinging), i. 122. 
Sigarala-palli, i. 13 ; ii. 108. 

Sllakam Ohetfcis, i. 177. 

Biliyam-patti, ii. 64 «. 1. 

Silk-weaving i. 267 ; ii. 234 ; worms, i 
234 71.1; ii.ll4, 124. 

Sillara-halli, ii. 56. 

Stmhdiann of Lingayat Maiam^ i. 193. 
Simpari Kapus, i. 166. 

SingapuiaTn, irrigation, i. 8 ; ii. 292 
magnesite, i. 29 ; magnesite, i. 32 
indigo, i. 277, 278 ; market, ii. 294. 
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Singarapet, described, ii. 226—7 ; see also 
i. 16 «. 2 and 294 ; Ool. Smith’s retreat, 
i. 77 ; weaving, i. 263, ii. 218 ; Pambar, 
i. 299 ; toll-gate, ii. 218 ; market, ii. 
218. 

Bingb, title of Bajputs, i. 191. 

Singhalese, i. 69, 62. 

Singbana (Tadava King), expels Hoysalas, 
i. 61. 

Singiri-palli, ii. 108. 

(Dowry), i. 147. 

Sira Mughal Province, i. 73, 76- 

Slrampatti, ii. 194. 

Sintdike^ see VdiJee. 

Biru-kulmgiyan, i. 184. 

Sirun-i^L caste, division, i. 149, 180. 

Sim-pttvalu-vada, Golla clan, i. 172. 

Biruvaohar, i. 277 . 

Sita-malai, i. 21, 239. 

SiitddaL i. 109. 

SittllrNad,i. 163, 164. 

Sivachar Nagarattus, i. 176 4. 

Siva, oult of, i. 112-4. 

Sivadvljaat i. 162. 

Sivaj, ii. 178. 

Siva-malai, i. 161, 162. 

Sivamara I (Western Ganga), i. 60. 

Sivamara U, i. 61. 

Sivdpjama (revenue from unassigned lands), 
i. 246. 

Slyala Gatti Mudaliyar, ii. 268. 

Skandasishya Vikrama-varman (Ganga- 
Pallava), i. 48. 

Skin disease, 1. 311. 

Slang (Koiavas), i. 196 ; ii. 96. 

Slick-stones, i. 42. 

Small-pox, 1 . 118, 314. 

Smarta Brahmans, i. 138. 

Smith, Colonel Joseph, i. 12 ; in command 
of British troops in Baramahal, i. 76 ; 
attaoked at Kakankarai and deprived of 
transport oaUle, retreats to Singarapet, 
Palli-patti and Ohengam, victory over 
Haidar at Ohengam, i. 77 ; dispemes his 
anny into cantonments and retires to 
Madras for supplies, assists Captain 
Calvert in defence of AmbOr, takes 
Vaniyambadi from Haidar, i. 78 ; ooou- 
nies KavOri-patnam, i. 79 ; blookades 
Krishnagiri and occupies it, takes Hosnr, 
moves to HoskOte and joins Morari Bao, 
i. 80 ; advances to Btidi-kota and joins 
Col. Wood, moves on Kolar and thence 
to Yenkatagiri-kOta with Muhammad 
Ali, summoned by Government of 
Madras, i. 81 ; of.ii. 116,120, 171, 174-6. 

Smith, Captain Harry, ii. 172, 178. 

Snakes 2 i. 38, 223. 

Snipe, 1 . 38. 

Sniuf, i. 226. 

Soap-stone, see Steatite. 

Sooml organization (Hindus), i. 123-130. 

S.P.G. Missior _ ii. 133, 

Soils, i. 30-1, 226. 

Soka, epithet of Pidari, i. 163. 

Sohkdy (Jacket), i. 109. 

Sela (Teiuga xuesaure), i. 286. 


Sola-kottai, ii. 194. 

Solappadi, described, ii. 212-3 ; see also 
i. 6, 39 ; Garrison, i. 87 ». 2 ; Lingayat 
influence, i. 117 «. 2; KavOri Project, 
i. 239 ; oharooal, i. 273 ; ferry, ii. 194-6. 
Solesvara, i. 113. 

Sdliya (Ohola), Ohettis, i. 177 ; Paraiyans, 
i. 202 ; Vellalars, i. 139—41. 

8oma~mtram, see Q^mukham, 

Somsavara (Hoysala), i. 61-2 ; ii. 196-7. 
Somssvara (name of Siva), i. 113, of. ii. 
196-7. 

SOnappadi, i. 16. 

Sondfiru-vallu (Dombaras), i. 199. 

Soragai, ii. 236 ». 1. 

Sore-eyes, i. 311. 

Sorghum mlgare (ChOlam), i. 206, 220. 
South Indian Railway, i. 299—300. 
Spinning, cotton, i. 264 ; ii. 272, 294. 
Srdddhas, i. 130, 136. 

Sri-Kamanathesvarn, i. 113. 

Sringeri JKatam, i. 138 u, 3. 
Srlpurusha-Muttarasa (Western-Qanga), i. 
60-61 ; ii. 219. 

Sn Rama samudram, see Puttira-kavun- 
dan-palaiyam. 

Srirangam, i. 281 ; ii. 146 n. 3. 

Srl-Saila, or Srlsailam, Kurnool, i. 166 
6, 192-3. 

Stamps, postage, i. 301 ; Revenue, ii. 80. 
Star-Pagoda, i. 291-3. 

Steatite, i. 33, 278 ; ii. 268, 269, 294. 

Steel, manufacture, i. 276-6. 

Stone Age, i. 41. 

Stone-slabs, i. 278. 

Strange, Lt.-Col. R. M., ii. 182-3. 

Strike valleys, i. 4 1. 

Sub-aerial rocks, i. 30. 

Subrahmanya, i. 112-4 ; 163, 196. 
Sudarmans, i. 149. 

Sfldras’ Hrva^ ii. 62. 

Sugambu Yanniyars, i. 142, 

Sugar, i. 282. 

Sugar-cane, i. 213-4. 

Sukalis (see Lambadis). 

Sukamanohi Balijas, i. 179. 

Sukavanesvara, i. 113. 

Sukhavdsi remission (see Itemissions). 
Sukkampatti, London Mission, i. 102. 
Sftlagiri, described, ii. 167-9 ; see also i. 9 ; 
ii. 107, 111 ; Palaiyam, i. 88 ; i. 190, 
ii. 107-8, 126 ; ohjirooal, i. 276 ; Sanit^iry 
Association, ii. 104 ; tol'-gate, ii. 114. 
Sullivan, Mr., ii. 20. 

SuUani (rupees), i. 291-3. 

Sundaala-nattam taraf, ii. 192. 

Sunday Kurubas, i. 170. 

Sunnapu-ralla Jlbl, ii. 137. 

Sunnis, i. 104. 

Bura-mangalam (Salem), i. 301, 302 : ii. 74, 
104, 234. 

Surat rupees, i. 291. 

Sinriya-malai, i. 22. 

Survey, of Forest Reserves, i. 249-60 ; see 
also Revenue Survey. 

Swamadayam, ii. 12 ; ii. 66-7. 
Swarna-mukhi River, ii. 133, 137. 
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Swattmtrams (grain fees paid to village 
servants), ii. 49. 

Sweet-juioe, sweet-toddy, ii. 77. 

Sweta-imdi, i. 7, 8, 299 ; ii. 291, 299 ; irri- 
gation, i. 207, 239 ; ii. 38 ; floods, i. 309. 

T 

2 abuts, i. 105. 

Tao7M7i (carpenter), i. 186. 

Tadagane, or Tatahani, i. 10. 

Tttdaiu-pati, i. 18. 

Tadavur, see Tidfiviir. 

Tagadi Nod, i. 58. 

'ragadur, i. 60 ; ii. 190, 201. 

'L’agadftr Niul, i. 49. 

I'agutti, i. 10, 168. 

‘ Tahsildari sohools i. 322. 

Tahsildars, ii. 83, 86, 87. 

2*ai ('raniil month = Jauuary-February), 
harvest of second oorp samid, i. 212 n» 

3 ; dry paddy, i. 213 ; jperu-kmibu, 
i. 219 } red-gram, i. 221, gingelly, i. 223 ; 
castor, i. 224 ; seed time for second kdr 
or kurmai paddy, 1. 212 7i, 3 ; plantains, 
i. 216. 

'I'aila 1 1 (Chalukya), i. 66. 

Tahata, i. 60. 

2'akkavi (scale), i. 284. 

Takkavi,i.2M. 

TakkOlain, i. 55. 

Taldgluli, dosoiibed, i. 3 ; hills, i. 19-22 ; 
lustory dependent on Ohola country, 
i. 44; oonquest of, i. 63; under Mara- 
i.has, i. 72 ; reniiaiicnt Settlcmnt of, ii. 
12 ; results of Mitta System, ii. 17 n. 1. 

'Palal'inalai (hill), i. 69. 

Talai-sOlai, plateau, i. 15. 

'ralai-vasal, described, ii. 309 ; bridge i. 8, 
298, 309 ; indigo factory, i. 278 ; cotton 
spinning, ii. 294 ; of. i. 69. 

Talaiydri (village servant), ii. 61. 

'ralaivUr, ii. 282. 

Talakad, i. 50, 54, 56. 69 ; Ganges of, i. 49, 
52. 

Jdlain (musical instrument), i. 189 n, 4. 

Taldv (tank) c.g., BadO-talav, i. 240. 

Tale, formation of, i. 29. 

Tdle-Ruwa^nU’VdUu, i. 204. 

'ralcyur, ii. 282. 

'rali, (lesorihed, ii. 159 ; rainfall, i. 22, 23 ; 
Mahitha Bondilis, i. 191 «. 2 ; dispensary, 
i. 317 ; tank, ii. 113. 

Tali (marriage token), i. 147, 204. 

^I’alikOia, i. 66. 

Tdlims, i. 106. 

Taluk, list of, i. 2 ; orops, i. 206 ; re- ] 
arningcinent by Captain Koad, ii. 67 ; 
Mr. Telly’s sohome, ii. 59 ; Sir 'William 
Meyer’s scheme, ii. 60. 

M’aluk Boards, i. 279, 299 ; ii. 101-4. 

T’aluk Kchools, i. 323. 

'J’llina, elan of Modaras, i. 186. 

'ramarai-malai, i. 14 n. 2. 

Tamarind, used in sizing wool, i. 264 ; 
export, i. 282 ; ii. 166 ; Hostir, i. 298 ; 
seeds as famine food, i. 304 ; revenue 
from, ii. 102-3 ; TalakOdn, ii. 208. 

Tmnbal, ii. 218. 


Tambirayan, i. 12. 

Tamil, proportion of population speaking, 

i. 92; literacy, i. 321. 

Tammampatti, described, ii. 304 ; Pass, i. 

19 ; rainfall, i. 22-23 ; Malaiyali 'Vishnu 
temple, i. 172 ; tobacco cultivation, i. 
225 ; dispensary-, i. 317 ; union, ii. 103 ; 
market, u. 294. 

Tammaya Ddva-Maharaja, i. 66 ; ii. 220. 
Tamminena, clan of Mewas, i. 186. 
Taanukkus (see Kwraii), i. 154. 

Tandal-kdrtm, ii. 51 n. 1. 

Tandavampatti, ii. 258. 

Tandavarayapuram, i. 104 n, 3, 111. 
Tangalans (sub-oaste of Paraiyans), i. 201. 
2aniffa‘Buvvada-vdru (Kan.), x. 204. 

Tanjore, i. 61, 67, 72. 

Tanjore Jail, ii, 98. 

Tanks, see Irrigation. 

Tanning, i. 203, 272 ; ii. 164, 234, 294. 
Tanning bark, i. 282, see Oassia, 

Tannipali (epithet of Pongalayi), i. 164. 
Tanni-pandal-palaiyam, ii. 273. 
Tape-weaving, ii. 67. 

Tappa-kadu, 1 . 16. 

Tapping of toddy, ii. 76-7. 

Taram, class or sort, term used in Revenue 
Settlement for olass of soil, aiid also for 
rate of assessment, e.g,, ii. 38-41. 
Taram-kammi (reduction of assessment), ii. 
28. 

Tara-mangalam, described, ii. 263-9 ; Gatti 
Mttdaliyars, i. 69; Pinjaris, i. 104 ; 
Bhadra-kali shrine at, i. 119 ; Kattans of 
Puvani Nad, i. 144 ; KaikOlars, i. 181 ; 
wea-ving, i. 263 ; ii. 258 ; Bench Court, 

ii. 90 ; 'CJnion, ii. 103 ; temples, ii. 256 ; 
tolls, and market, ii, 268. 

Target, Mr. (Salem Water Supply), i. 318- 
9. 

Tasdik (assignment of revenue for temple 
purposes), ri. 131, 134. 

TiAakani, see Tadagane. 

Tdt7^an, i. 164, 194. 

Tattaiyangar-patti, i. 264, SOI . 

Tattankal, i. 13 ; ii. 162, 188. 

Tattdn (goldsmith), i. 186. 

Tattattarai, i. 27. 

Tattila-patti, ii. 258. 

Tattooing, i. 110, 157, 171, 196. 

Tavalai tinni Paraiyans, i. Ill, 202. 

Taxes, oppressive under Hindu Rajas, ii. 

66 ». 1 ; primitive on Kaliayars, ii. 301. 
Taylor, J. 0 ., ii. 261. 

Taylor, Rev. Arthur (Missionaay, S.P.G.), 
ii. 251. 

Taylor’s Saddle, i. 16. 

Tea (unsucoessful trial), i. 231. 

Teak, i. 248. 

Teal, i. 37. 

Technical School, i. 325. 

Telagas, i. 164-5, 190. 

Telegraphs, List of, i. 302. 

Teliniyyar, ii. 219. 

Telugu, proportion of population speaking, 
i. 92, literacy, i. 321. 

Telungas, i. 178. 

Temperature, i. 24. 
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Temple, i. 112-3, 117, 162-3, 196. 

TB 7 Mi (Sstaria tierlioa^f i. 206, 221. 

TenandS-Kavandau, i. 16, n. 1. 

TenandS-malai, i. 6, 16-8, 20 ; ii. 232, 297. 

Tenkal, i. 21. 

Tenkarai-kOttai, traditioiial oonneotiou 
witk Chennappa Nayaka, i. 69 ; surren- 
dered to Col. Wood, i. 80; recaptured 
liy Haidar, i. 83 ; . idea Kmnigoli i. 120 
n. 2 ; former taluk, ii. 13, 216 ; oooo-nut 
fibre, market, ii. 218. 

Tdn-xxialai, i. 21 ; ii. 232. 

Teu-talai, see Sentalai. 

Te$$a,~lculm raft tank) used for 

floating-festival ” in j 

connection -with Hindu lestivals, e.g., 
Denkani-kota, ii. 130 ; Hosflr, ii. 133 ; 
Salem, ii. 237. 

Teppampatti, ii. 268. 

Tera (Telugn), Bride-Price, i. 133. 

Ter7ninalia arjuna (forest speoies), i. 11 n. 

Test works, i. 308. 

Tavttr, ii. 273. 

Thatching materials, i. 108. 

Theft, ii. 92. 

Thirion, Father, ii. 197. 

Thomas, Mr. E. G. G., ii. 32. 

Threshing, i. 210. 

Thunder storms, i. 263. 

Thursday Kurubas, i. 170. 

Tibeiius, coins of, i. 46. 

Tidavflr, i. 104 n. 3, ii. 64 ». 1 ; ii. 103, 
294. 

Tigalara-halli, i. 97. 

Tigalas, Filial of Kanarese country, i. 143 
n, 6 ; term applied to Paraiyans of 
Hosflr taluk, i. 202, Christians, ii. 148. 

Tigers, i. 36. 

Timber, i. 248-9, 263, 282-3. 

Time, measures of, i. 289. 

Timmar&yaswami, ii. 116, 126. 

Tindivanam, i. 301. 

Tinna-patti, ii. 268. 

Tlpanga-amman, shrine of, ii. 240. 

Tipu, on West coast, i. 78 ; Erode, Kav- 
eripatnam, i. 84 ; close of Third Mysore 
War, i. 86 ; ii. 2 ; Seringapatam, i. 88 ; 
persecutes Catholics, i. 97 ; coins, i. 291 ; 
roads, i. 294 ; Brahman accountants, i. 
322 ; of. 1. 137 ; abolition of heredita^ 
village oFhoers, ii. 48 ; resumes inams, ii. 
61 and 62 n, 8 ; crushing taxes on trade 
and industry, ii. 67 ; execution of Cap* 
tain Hamilton at Hosor, ii. 134-6; 
Ancihetti Ghat, ii. 107 ; surrender of 
Hostir, ii. 138 ; surrender of Hude- 
durgam, ii. 139-40 ; values Kela- 
mangalam as a military position, ii. 141 ; 
holds Nllagiri-durgam at the outbreak of 
the Third Mysore War, ii. 164 ; garrisons 
Batnagiri, ii. 156 ; grant to Pakir tombs 
at Krishnagiri, ii. 174-4 ; constructs road, 
Pennagaram to Perumbalai, ii. 191 ; 
constructs Jama Masjid in Salem, ii. 
248 ; fifth gate-way on Bankaridrug 
ascribed to, ii. 278. 

Tiriyimbaka TTdaiyar, ii. 287. 


Tntam, holy water used for ceremonial 
purification, e.g., i. 112 f}. 2 ; i. 131. 

Tlrtani (village), described, ii. 160 ; cf. i. 
12 ; ii. 113. 

Tlita-malai, described, ii. 229-31 ; i. 16 ; 
magnetite, i. 32 ; inscriptions, i. 68 ; 
scheme for smelting iron, i. 274 ; market, 
ii. 218. 

Tirtagirlsvara (name of Siva), i. 113. 

TiruonengOdu, described, ii. 284-90; hill, 
i. 22 ; rainfall, i. 23 ; fuller’s earth, i. 33 ; 
inscriptions, i. 68 ». 1 ; Uatti Mudaliyars, 

i. 69 ; Pandya temple, i. 113 ; Aruvaiham- 
padif i. 129 ; Kongu Vollalars, i. 140; 
weavers forced to serve the company, i. 
261 ; weaving centre, i. 263 ; Guinea 
worm, i. 312 ; hospital, i. 317 ; schools, i.' 
328; illicit distillation, ii. 77 ; saltpetre, 

ii. 79 ; Courts, ii. 90-1, union, ii. 103. 

Tiruohengodu Taluk, described, ii. 270-90 ; 

breed of cattle, i. 34 ; tobacco, i. 226 ; 
castor oil, jaggery, i. 282 ; famine of 
1891-2, i. 309 ; illicit distillation ; ii. 77 ; 
saltpetre, ii. 79. 

TirukkOyiltlr, i. 149, 179. 

Tirumala II (Vijayanagar), i. 67. 

Tirumalagiri, ii. 234. 

Tirumalai (inscriptions), i. 60 n. 4. 

Tirumala-nama-sainudrtim, ii. 64 n, 1 ; ii. 
302. 

Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, i. 68 ; league 
with Tanjore and G ingee, foudatory to 
Goloonda and Bijdpur, i. 70 ; tlirows 
open Mysore Passes to Muhammadan 
armies, war with Mysore, i. 71 ; bestows 
title of Nayakar to Kfivundars, i. 162 ; 
suzerain of Salem Poligilr, ii. 249 ; 
inscription at Tiruohengodu, ii. 290. 

Tirumala Raya ([VijayanagJir), ii, 169. 

Tixumala-vadi, i. 11. 

Ticumangala Nayaka, i. 96 ; ii. 249. 

Tiru-mani-muttar, i. 7, 236 ; ii. 202. 

Tiru-Parambiyam, battle of, i. 62-3. 

Tiruppattlar, transfer of, Taluk to Noith 
Aroot, i. 2 ; ii. 3 ; included in Bilmmalial, 
i. Hn. 2 ; inscriptions, i. 68 ; capture of, 
by English, i. 76, 78 ; gfirrison, i. 87 
2 ; London Mission, i. 101 ; Branch Jiail- 
way to Krishnagiri, i. 300 ; Read’s licad- 
quarters, ii. 3; Goloonda Bmhmans, ii. 
.167. 

Tiruppali Nad (Ma aiyalis), i. 164. 

Tiruvalam, capital of Banas. i. 49. 

Tiruvalluvar, author of Jiural, i. 46 ; 
name of sub-oaste of Valluvans, i. 202. 

Tiruvannamalai, i. 64 w. 1,77, 149, 281, 
301. 

Tittaoheri, cotton spinning at, ii. 294. 

Tiyaga Durgam, i. 74. 

Tiyarana-durgam, i. 9 ; ii. Ill, 161. 

Tobacco, rainfall, i. 206 ; cultivation 
licensed in Read’s time, i. 226 ; trade, i, 
226, ii. 273-4 ; manufacture of, i. 278 ; 
export of, i. 282 ; ii. 269 ; Kale-man ga- 
1am, ii. 140. 

Tod, Colonel, i. 78. 

Toddy, i. 183 ; ii. 72, 74-6. 

Todiyattan, TTppiliyan clan, i. 184. 
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Togatas, i. 179 ; ii. 140. 

Tolls, femes, i. 299 ; revenue from, ii. 102 ; 
in Hosur, ii. 114 ; in Krishna giri, ii. 
166 ; ill Dharniapuri, ii. 194 ; in Uttan- 
harai, ii. 218 ; in Salem, ii. 234 ; in 
OinalOr, _ii. 268 ; in TiraohengOdu, ii. 
272 ; in Attfiir, ii. 293. 

Tolar-kOta hill, ii. 110. 

Toluva, hetta, i. 11. 

Tomha-Kallantir, i. 166. 

Tomhaij i. 211. 

Tomhs, Hosur, ii 137 ; Adamaii-kottai, ii, 
196-6 ; Dharmapuri, ii. 199 ; Penna- 
tgaram, ii. 210; JrinuaUiir, ii. 221; 
Edappadi, ii. 274 ; AttOr, ii. 296 ; see 
also Cemetery. 

Tondai-mandalam, i. 44, 46 n. 4, 63, 67, 
64. 

Tondai-iuandalam Velltilars, i. 139-40 ; ii. 
268. 

TondantSr, see Tonuilr. 

Tonda Paraiyans, i. 202-3. 

Tongalutta (village), i. 17. 

Tonntir, i. 64 w. 1. 

'PooIh and plant, ii. 103. 

Toppur, described, ii. 213-4 ; hills, i. 14 
and 91 . 2 ; ii. 189 ; road at, i. 296, 298 ; | 
bridge, i. 298 ; market, ii. 196. 1 

Toppur-karukkalvadi (vUiallir Taluk), ii. 

268 . 

Toppur Pass, i. 13, 86, 294, of. ii. 213. 
'Poppin River, i. 6, 240 ; ii. 189, 270. 
TOranampatti, ii. 76. 

Tora-palli, i. 169, 177. 

((iardon) Bulijas, i. 179. 

T'otoiniHin, i. 123. 

7’««i (7(5^i), village servant, ii. 61. w. 1. 
Tuttiya, ii. 261-2. 

Tottiyas, i. 166 and n. 2. 

'rovaraiii-katti Ohottis, i. 177. 

Town oustoms, ii. 67. 

Trade, i. 278-83 ; in IlosOr Taluk, ii. 
116 ; Krishnagiri, ii. 166 ; Dhannapuri, 
ii. 196 ; flttaiikami, ii. 218-9 ; Salem, 
ii. 234 ; Attur, ii. 294. 

Trading osistes, i. 174-6. 

'Prappean Rocks, i. 31. 

'J’recs, liauntcd, i. 121 ; of economic import- 
ance, i. 263-4. 

'.rrcc-tax system, ii. 76. 

'rriohinopoly, i. 78, 264, 277. 

Tris/ivckamj ii. 63, 04 and w. 1. 

Tri-Hillmn (trident of Siva), ii.'167. 
Tsjtkalas, sec Vaiinftns, i. 189. 
'rnkkojana-halli, ii. 208 n. 2. 

TukkU’kfdf i. 284. 

Tula family, i. 66. 

Toluva Dynasty, i. 66. 

Tuluva VollalaiH, i. 139-41. 

'ruinati (Hollas), i. 172. 

Tunthai (nowers), i. 129. 

Tuinbil, i. 18 ; li. 294. 

Tu9)m, measure, i. 288. 

Tumuli, i. 42-43. 

TuraiyUr Valley, i. 19. , , . . 

Turhinella pyrum (or T. rapa)^ ohank, i. 
170. 

Turing, Captain, i. 87 ; ii. 210. 


Tuiii, i. 189 n. 4. 

Ikivarai (see Oajanus indious\ i. 221. 
Twins Peak, Bhevaroys, i. 16 ». 1. 
Tyermun, Mr., 1. 100. 


U 

Uoht-dttmii 111. 

Uohikal, i. 12. 

Uchi-kalam (Noon day), i. 289. 

Udaiyans, i. 148 n. 2, 149. 

XJdaiyar, title of, i. 64 n. 4. 

Udayaohandxa, i. 47. 

XJdayOndiram, i. 47 ; Plates, i. 64. 
(Jddana-palli, ii. 107, 161. 

Ddddria (village servauts), ii. 61 n. 1. 

Udike, remarriage of dhoroees^ i. 136 n, 1. 
JJdumJm (Ignuna), i. 111. 

Ujjani, Bmhamna Matam^ i. 193. 

Ulam-kddu (ploughable land), i. 211 ; ii. 
43. 

nioers, i. 311 . 

* Ulkudi *, resident-iyot, ii. 62. 

UlundUj see JPhaseolua radiatua. 

Ulundtkrpet, i. 301. 

TJma-MahOsvaxa, see Umapathi-Desikar, i. 
149-62. 

Umapathi Dosikar (Vettuvan Guru), i, 
160-2. 

Umbilikai JmmSj i. 174, 190 ; ii. 64, 112, 
117. 

Umbilikai-Maramangalam, ii. 64 n, 3. 
tin ions, i. 323 ; ii. 101-4. 

Uniie (wool) Kurubas, i. 169. 

Upanayafiam (thread-wearing oeiemony), i. 
131-2. 

Hpparas (Tel.), i. 184. 

Upper Ghats, 1. 3 «. 1. 

Uppliyans, i. 184. 

Uppu Koravas, i. 196 ; ii. 96. 

Uraiyur, i. 61. 

Uralis, i. 161. 

Urban bank, i. 247. 

Uro (clan of) Medaras, i. 186. 

Urigam, i. 10. 

Urimai girl, i. 133. 

Ur-Komundm (caste ollioer), i. 127, 140. 
Urns, prehistoric, i. 43. 

■ffT Oddars, i. 187. 

Urs (Muhammadan oblations), i. 106. 
tiru Koravus (Dhahhai Koravas), i. 196. 
■(jru (Town) Kuruhas, i. 169. 

XJrulaiyan (Malaiyali Demon), i. 164. 
XJrujualai (handkerohief), i. 267. 

XXtsava VlgraUm^ i. 112 «. 1. 
Uttania-OhOla-puram, ii. 234. 
tjttaiikurai, dcsorihed, ii. 231 ; weaving, i. 
263 ; exports, i. 282 ; dispensary, i. 317 ; 
Deputy Tahsildar, ii. 91 ; Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, ii. 104. 

"Uttankarai Taluk, described, ii. 214-31 ; 
western Baramahal, i. 3 «. 2 ; bison, 
i 36 ; tobacco, i. 226-6 ; weaving, i. 
263 ; exports, i. 282 ; roads, i. 297 ; 
railway project, i. 301 ; malaria, i. 312. 
Dyyalu (swing) Koravas, i. 196-7. 
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V 

Vad-a-karai, i. 189. 

Vadakkatti Paraiyaus, i. 201. 

Vadakka-patti, i. 299. 

Vada-kumaiai, i, 141. 

Vada-Ptivaniya-Nad, i. 58. 

Yadax-guddai, i. 11 n, 2. 

Vada-Wai, i. 189. 

Vadda, see Oddars. 

Vaduga Paxaiyans, i. 202-3. 

Vadagars, i. 178. 

Vagan, see Vidukadalagiya Perumal. 

(clan), i. 123 ». 2. 

V&hana7n (yekiole of deity), i. 113. 
Valkundtun, ii. 273. 

Vaisyas, i. 174. 

Vaiyappa-malai, ii. 273. 

Vaiyasi (Tamil month., May-June), 
seed-time for kdr or htruvai paddy, i. 

212 n. 8. 

„ dry paddy, i. 213. 

„ kafnbUf i. 219. 

„ eholantj i. 220 ; 

harvest of seoond kdr or Icurutaij supple- 
mented by wells in jr^tt'Or taluk, i. 212 
M 3 

Vakkiligas, i. 126, 164, 167, 192 ; ii. 191. 
Valaiyans, i. 161. 

Vala-komhai, i. 19. 

VcXwngai (Right Hand Paction), i. 126-6. 
Talappadi, i. 18 ,22 ; ii. 90, 306. 

Valappflr ; i. 164. 

Vall^, i. 214 ». 2, 286, 288. 

Talluvans, i. 201, 202. 

Tabmki, i. 174. 

Vanaugamudi Gatti Mudaliyar, see Gatti 
Jj^adaliySrs. 

Vanapuram, see Tirnyalam. 

Vanayasi, i. 21. 

V&n%nthil(ii,vwi%i^ (Golla clan), i. 172. 
Vaniyamhadi, i. 76, 78, 84, 103, 296. 
Vaniyar river, tributary of Pennaiyar, i. 
6, 9, 16, l7 ; black cotton soils, i. 31 ; 
irrigation, i. 236, 240 ; Harlir, ii. 220. 
Vaniyar Road (Shevaroys), i. 297. 

Vamyars, account of. i. 182-3 ; Paraiyans 
dislike, i. 202 ; oil trade, i. 282 ; Anohetti 
ii. 109 ; Eaveripatnam, ii. 171 ; Dharma- 
puri taluk, ii. 196 ; at Buddi-Reddi-patti, 
li. 219 ; in Salem, ii. 241. i 
Vanji, capital of Chora king, i. 46. 

Vannans (Tamil), Washermen, i. 189. 
Vanni (clan of Vettuvans), i. 162. 

Vanni Nad, i. 180. 

Vanniyars, see Pall is. 

Varadiraja (name of Vishnu), i. 114. 
Varada-Kajapuram, see Rasipuram, ii. 236. 
Varagu (clan of Vettuvans), i. 162 ; 
iorobioultxtwm^ i. 221. 

Varaguna-varman (Pondyan king), i. 62. 
VaraeOr-kombai, i. 19. 

Farman (pagoda), i. 283-4, 290-3. 

Vdram^ rent in kind for fixed proportion 
of produce, i. 242 ; similar system for 
rearing calves, i. 269-60. 

Varappam, ii. 165. 

Varataua-halli, ii. 166, 


Varatanas, oustomuiy fees paid to public 
servants, ii. 49. 

* Varman ’ (Kshatriya title used by 
Pallavas, etc.), i. 48. 

Vasam, clan, of Modaras, i. 186. 
Vasavamba, tutelary goddess of Komatis, 
i. 176. 

Vasishta (Rishi), i. 174 n, 2 ii. 298. 
Vasishta-nadi, i. 7 ; described, i. 8 ; rises 
in Aru-nUttu-malai, i. 17 j floods of 1880, 

i. 309 ; cholera, i. 313 ; irrigation, ii. 38 ; 
drains, AttOr taluk, ii. 291. 

Vattala-malai, i. 14 ; ii. 190, 216, 221. 
Vatteluttu, inscriptions, i. 60 1 ; 11. 210, 

230. 

Vattuvaiia-halli, ii. 190. 

Vdy (name for notch in a sotilc of steel 
yard type), i. 284. 

Vcdakkaians (see Modai'aSy, ii. 218. 
Vedambiyam, i. 20. 

Vsdais, i. 161, 164, 190 ; Kangimdi 

Poligar, i. 152 ». 1 ; account of, i. 173-4 ; 
traditional first inhabitants of Kalrayatis, 

ii. 300 ; military fiefs, ii. 112, 117, 164 ; 
at Tattakkal, ii. 188. 

Vedavritti Inam, ii. 64. 
Vela-Kavundan-patti, ii. 273. 

Velamas, i. 166 n. 1. 

Velampatti, ii. 196, 218, 272. 

Velangamudi tank, i. 237. 

Velantir, i. 18. 

Velarayan (epithet of Pongalayi), i. 164. 
Vellai-Eavundan-palaiymu, ii. 197. 
Vellala-Chettis, i. 146. 

Vellala-gundain, i. 277. 

Vellalars, territorial divisions of, i. 126 ; 
account of, i. 138-140 ; Bub-ojistes : — 
Kongu, Velli-kai, Pavahuu-katii, Tondai- 
mandalam, Tuluva, Nlrpusi, Nayanar, 
Pusaikkara, KaraikitUu, Boliya VeUilai- 
kara, Kodikal, Pandya, i. 139-41 ; 
Agamudaiyuns, call theinselvos, i. 149 ; 
Pandaram priests, i. 194 ; in X^olioo, ii. 
97 ; cotton spinning, ii. 272. 

VellalUr, i. 46. 

Vellan Ohettis, i. 177. 

Vellandi-Valasai, ii. 274. 

Vella-parai, i. 120. 

Yellar, i. 166 ; ii. 270. 

Vellar lUver (see Swotji-nadi), i. 7. 
Velli-kai Vellalars, ii. 128 (see also under 
Vellalars). 

Velli-kappu Vellalars (sec Velli-kai 
Vellalai’s). 

VelliJcdl (scale), i. 281. 

Vellore, i. 78. 

Velar (Bolar J near J^iohai-malais), i. 20. 
Velar-palaiyam, i. 48 w. 1. 
Vengaya-Vadugar, i. 179. 

Vengaya Vanniyars, i. 142. 

Vengi, i. 47, 66, 67 w. 1. 

Venkata I (Vijayauagar), i. 67 ; ii. 126, 
168, 267. 

Venkatagiri-k6ta, i. 81, 82, 88 ; ii. 14 
lit 2, 107. 

Venkatapura Vaishnava (title), i. 196 

n. 6. 

Venkatxamana (name of Vishnu), 1, 114. 
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yenkata-SEimudram, i. 120 2. 

VenkOji, i. 71-2 ; ii. 116, 126. 

Vennandtir, ii. 234. 

Vemigopal, i. 114. 

Venuva-Kayan, ii. 296, 300. 

Vfippadi ^Paohai-malais), i. 20. 

Voppadi (Shevaroys), i. 6, 16, 164. 
Voppfldiyar (see Topptir river), i. 6. 
Veppalai, see Wright la tinotoria, 
VSppamptindi. i. 263. 

Veppana-palli, described, ii. 166, valley, 
i. 12 ; Kolar Schist Band near, i. 27, 33 ; 
beara, i. 36 ; included in Kuiulaui, ii. 
143, 161 ; market, ii, 166. 

Voppantattai valley, i. 20. 

VSshti (waist cloth), i. 109, 196, 266-6. 
Votakara Malai, i. 20. 

Vcttilai-Karar Vellalare, i. 140 (see 
Vellalars). 

Vsitipdn (village servant), ii. 61 1. 

Vettukkaran (Demon), i. 164. 

Vettuvans, i, 120 n. 2 ; 149-62, 190. 

“ Tettuva Eaja”, i. 161 ; ii. 278, 281, 288. 
VibhUii (sacred ashes of Siva woisliip), i. 
162 ; ii. 160. 

Vioeroyaltios of Vijayanjigar biiipirc, i. 67. 
Vico, Antonio (Mndum Mission), i. 96 «. 

Victoria Market, in Salem, ii. 242. 
Vidukadalagiya Peruinal, i. 60; Adiya- 
inan, ii. 203. 

Vi^iOsvara, i. 112-4, 163. 

Vijaya Bhupathi, i. 64. 

i. 120. 

Vijayaditya II (Btlna), i. 64. 

Vijaya Isvura-varinan (Ganga-Pallava), i. 

48. 

Vijaya-kulain (NattAns), i. 144. 
Vijaya-kulattar frirnohengOdu), ii, 287. 
Vijaya-mangalain (Uppiliyan clan), i. 186. 
Vijayan (sec Mutbini Jiftja), i. 161. 
Vijayanagar Kinpiro, i. 46, 64-7 ; extinc- 
tion of, i. 71 ; M’olugu HcttlorH from, i. 92 ; 
Kota JBalijas claim kinship with Kmpe- 
inrs of, i. 178 ; coins, i. 290 ; inscriptions, 
in 204, 208, 226, 230 (see also inscrip- 
tions, Vijayanagar). 

Vikrama Chola (ChOla), i. 69. 
Vikramaditya 1 (Bana), i. 62. 

Vikmmaditya 11 (Bans), i. 64. 
Vikramaditya 11 (Chalukya), i. 47. 
Vikrama Pandva, i. 69. 
Vikrama-Rola-fiambnvarayaii, i. 60 n, 7. 
Villages, described, i. 107-8. 

Village Acoontitant, see Karnams. 

Village Artimn and Servant Inams, ii. 66. 
Village Oominunity, i. 122-4. 

Village Kslablishmcnt, i. 137 ; ii. 48-61. 
Village Forts, ii. 112. 

Village ilciidmcn, see Headmen. 

Village Mansifs (see lleadmoii). 
Vimaladitya of Vengi, i. 66. 

Vimmaj i. 112. 

Vinayaka, see Vignosvara. 

Vipuri Matmn^ i. 187. 

Virabahn, i. 180. 

Virabhadra, i. 117, ii. 131. 


Vlrabhadra-durgam, described, ii. 188-9 j 
of . ii. Ill, 162 ; height ; i. 12 ; capture 
by KantSrava Narasa Raja, i. 71 ; garri- 
son at, i. 87 «. 2 ; “ &adi ” of Velli-kai 
Vellalars, i. 140. 

Vira-OhOla, i. 54 ». 2. 

Vira-OhOla-mandalam, see Konga country. 
Vlra-Ohodappa of BagalOr, ii. 118, 122. 
ViraganOr, described, ii. 306 ; Pinjaris. i. 

104 «. 3 ; indigo, i. 277 ; Sw6ta-naai, i. 
299 ; union, ii. 103 ; cotton spinning 
and brass work, ii. 294. 

Vira-kadattf measure, i. 287. 
Vira-kavundanfir, ii. 54 n. 1. 

Virakkarun, see IVTadurai Viran. 

Viraktas ; i. 193-4. 

Virajmushtis, i. 194-6. 

Vira-Narasimha (Vijayanagar Tuluva) i. 66. 
Vira-Pandya, ii. 270. 

Vira-ltainan&thui, see Ramanatha. 
Vira-Saivas, i. 116-7 (see Lingayats), 
Vira-SomCsvani, sec Soinssvara, i. 61-2. 

Vira Vasantii Riyar (Venkata 1), ii. 267. 
Vinivi Nad, ii. 146. 

VirOpaksha, soti of riarihara II, i. 64. 
VirQpaksha (Vijayanagar), suooessor of 
DOva Ra.y*i II, i.*66 n, 2. 
Virftpakshipuram, ii. 197, 204. 
Virupa-sandirain, i. 190 w. 3, 

Vishnu Cults, i. 114-16. 

Vishnu-vaidhana, i. 68-9, 176. 

Vm (weight), i. 283. 

Visva Brahmans (Kammalars), i, 186. 
Visvacharyu (Lingayats), i. 193. 

Visvakarma, i. 186. 

Visvanathii (Iloywila King), i, 63 ; ii. 108, 
208 n. 2. 

Visvanatha, ViooToy of Madura, i. 68. 

Vow, i. 121. 

ViiddhAohalam, i. 141. 

Vyapdri, sec Uoloonda Brahmans, ii. 168. 

w 

Wages (Agricultural), i, 246. 

Walton, Mr. (LotuIoti Mission), i. 100-1, 
324 j ii. 296. 

Wandiwash, Battle of^ i. 78. 

Wards, in Ralem Munioipnlity, ii. 104-6. 
Warping, i. 267-8, 

Washerman, tax on, ii. 66. 

Waste land, i, 244-6. 

Waste land itulos, ii, 46, 47-8. 

WaliCr-olock, see Kinni^ i. 289. 

Waters, Lieut. Itobort, ii. 277. 
Water-supply, in Salem 'J’own, i. 317-8 ; in 
Central .fail, ii. 98 ; in lloHur, ii. 133. 
Wax, ii. 124. 

Wax-oloth-printiiig, i. 270. 

Weeder (liand), i. 208. 

Weeding-plough, i. 299. 

Weavers, i. 123, 179-80, 309 ; ii. 109. 
Weavers' Bfink, ii. 263. 

Weaving (neolithic), i. 42 ; legendary origin 
of, i. 180 ; Magga (lioleyas), i. 203 ; 
Kamhu kanjt **, i. 219 ; exploitation 
hy Kast India Company, i, 260-3 ; oastos 
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i. 268 ; cotton, i. 264-6 ; silk, i. 267 ; 
factory at Salem, i. 268-9; Dnanuapnri 
Taluk, ii. 94 ; Jail industry, ii. 98 ; 
Xambaya-nallllr, ii. 222; Salem Taluk, 

ii. 234 ; Omaltkr, ii. 268 ; TiiuchengOdu, 
ii. 272 ; Atte, ii. 293-4. 

Weights, i. 283-4. 

Wells, i. 237. 

Western Gangas, i. 49-62, 54 and ». 4 ; ii. 
230 ; see also Inscriptions (Western 
Gangas). 

Wheat, i. 213 ; ii. 66. 

Wicker work, i. 276-7. 

Widows, dress, i. 109 ; remarriage, i. 136. 
Wilkins, Eev. G., i. 102 ; ii. 133. 

Winu velocity, i. 26. 

Wolves, i. 37. 

Wood, Colonel, campaigns of, i. 77-83 ; 
defeat at BagalOr, ii. 120 ; retreat from 
HOsUr, ii. 138 ; storms Dharmauun, ii. 
204 ; oa|)tures Tenkarai-kOttai ; li. 228 ; 
Salem, ii. 260 ; OmalUr, ii. 263 ; Attflr, 
ii. 297. 

Woodbume, Major, ii. 134 «. 1. 

Woodcock, i. 38. 

Wool, i. 263 and 272. 

Working Plans of Eorests, i. 262-3. 
Wrightia iinetoria. manufacture of indiffo 
from, i. 277. 

X 

Xavier, St. Pranois, i. 94. 

Xplotreohut guadripes (Borer), i. 230. 


Y 

TadavaSj see Gollas. 

Yadavas of DOvagiri, i. 61, 64, 171. 

Yadu, i. 66. 

Yam, i. 283. 

Yayathi, i. 161. 

Yeates, Mrs., ii. 261. 

Yajamdn or Tajamamn, see JSJmnffn ; see 
also i. 246. 

Yelagiris, i. 36. 

Yellow Ochre, i. 32. 

Yeloohi Kapus, i. 166. 

Yeroaud, described, ii. 261-6, cf. i. 15; 
rainfall, i. 23 ; ferns, i. 38 ; panther, i. 
36 ; roads, i. 297 ; immunity from mala- 
ria, i. 312 ; hospital, i. 317 ; Bchoola i. 
326; Bub-Registrar, ii. 90; Benoh 
Court, ii. 91 ; iJnion, ii. 108 ; market, ii. 
234. * 

Yerimalai ridge (Shevaroys), i. 16, 

Yerukula (Korava dialect), i. 92. 

Yerukalas, i. 196 n, 1. 

Yeruvayil, ii. 219. 

Younker, Theresia, ii. 196. 

Z 

“ Z. pattas,” ii. 48. 

Zamindars, ii. 68. 

Zea mags, i. 220. 

Zilla Schools, i. 323 ; Judges, ii. 84-6. 

Ziiaaj,i.ioi 

ZulJikar Khan, i. 72-3. 




